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Hard Work Makes a Diver—by Pete Desjardins 











The World Jamboree! 


During the month of July, fifty thousand Boy 
Scouts from all over the world will assemble at 
Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, England, to take part 
in the World Jamboree. 

One of the purposes of such an assemblage is to 
foster the spirit of brotherhood and friendliness 
among the boys of the world. 











COUTING, as it will be represented at the World 
Jamboree, is making a valuable contribution 
to permanent peace and good-will among all 


« 


nations. 


The Scout Uniform symbolizes this. The Scout 
Uniform is outside evidence of the inside aims and 
ideals of Scouting. Wherever it is worn, it tells the 
same story, for every one of the forty-two nations 
who will take part in the Jamboree has established it 


on the same Scout principles. 


The whole world sees in the uniformed Scout a 
wholesome respect for law, a chivalrous ideal for liv- 
ing, and a prophetic flare for kindliness. All of this 
makes the International Brotherhood of Scouting the 
most natural thing in the world. 


Boy Scouts—boys of America, be proud that you 
are privileged to wear a Scout Uniform, and as one 
who is so privileged, be sure that you wear it neatly 
and correctly whenever you appear in public as a 
Scout. 


The Scout Uniform: challenges the 
men and women of your community to 
see in Scouting an asset for your town. 
opportunity. 
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Raymond L. Hanson, Eagle 
Scout, Troop 9, San Fran- 
cisco. Winner of a Harmon 
Foundation Award 
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A tip 





“For real outdoor grub, be sure to 


we I hit the trail, Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour goes along, too,” says smiling Ray 
Hanson, Eagle Scout of Troop 9, San Francisco. 

“Just the kind of outdoor grub I need. Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes give me lots of ‘drive’ on a 
long trek.” 

And Ray knows his scouting. He’s seen four 
years of service now. And was recently awarded a 
Harmon Scholarship for “conspicuous and unself- 
ish service of a constructive nature.” 


The best of them always tote Aunt Jemima. 
Ask the old-timers in the outdoor game! 





The tenderest pancakes you ever tasted! 


Maybe you’ve already had them at home! Aunt 
Jemima’s fluffy pancakes. Aren’t they great? 


pack plenty of Aunt Jemima” 


And boy oh boy, you’ll find they taste just about 
twice as good when you “flop” them yourself over 
the old camp fire. 


So easy to make 


Melt-in-your-mouth pancakes, airy-light—100% 
perfect every time! It’s so easy to make them 
this way. Simple as A-B-C when you use Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. 

Aunt Jemima’s original ingredients now come 
ready-mixed according to her old time recipe in 
this famous flour. All you have to do is add milk 
(or water) and stir. 

There is absolutely no chance to go wrong. 

Just pour the batter in the skillet. “Flop” it 
when the bubbles show. And off they come in a 


from EAGLE Scout HANSON 


jiffy. All brown and gold. Pancakes that have 
a genuine outdoor tang. 


Free—a genuine Wannigan sack 


To every Boy Scout we are offering free a genuine 
Wannigan sack for packing Aunt Jemima on the 
hike. The kind that amas Mestbteads guides use. 

Keeps your grub dry and ship-shape. Fits per- 
fectly into your haversack. 

And with it we will send you free a special indi- 
vidual package of Aunt Jemima. Enough for four 
man-size cakes. 

Send in the coupon below! 

And tell your Scoutmaster about the liberal 
free offer we are making him, too. Enough Aunt 
Jemima for the entire troop. 

Any grocery store can supply your regular 
needs with Aunt Jemima in the full-size red pack- 
age. Stock up with plenty before the next hike. 
The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, The Quaker 
Oats Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





FREE to Scoutmasters— 
22 individual packages 


Enough Aunt Jemima for the troop, 
Sree! A supply of 22 individual pack- 
ages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
will be sent free to any Scoutmaster 


on request. Each package makes | Wannigan Sack 
four large pancakes. Just address Ser Picar jf Name........... 
The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, Troop Number... 
; The Quaker Oats Company, St. 
5 Joseph, Mo., giving name, address, BNE csh +--+ 
and troop number. Se 





1} Aunt Jemima 


Boy Scouts—clip this coupon and mail today! 










When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, The Quaker Oats Company, 
Dept. F-16, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Gentlemen: I would like to pack Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour on the next hike. 
Please send me free of charge a genuine Wannigan sack for flour together with a 
special individual package of Aunt Jemima. 


(Please print plainly) 
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ROAD TO FAME 


Some from the East, and some from the West, 
And some from the Southland came; © 

And some fared forth from out the North 
To travel the road to fame. 


You ask where the road begins and ends, 
And how you may know the way: 

It’s paved with purpose and high ideals, 
And the things you do each day. 


Yours is the choice of a thousand trails 
O’er land and sky and sea. 

Oh, the world is new that calls to you, 
And yours are the years to be! 


Picture and verse by Enos B. Comstock 
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A key to the portraits will be found on page 41 
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The Red Magnet 


PART I 


LUMP, natty “Uncle Homer” Crane eyed his 
slightly smiling challenger with the alert keenness 
of the successful stock-broker. ‘‘You’re willing to 
wager me $1,000 you can conduct me blindfolded 

twenty-five miles north of here into the Sawtooth Mountains, 
leave me with a map, and this mysterious, but as you claim, 
simple device, contraption, or whatever it is, and that I 
cannot find my way out by it within two weeks; is that it?” 

The other man nodded. 

““You’re on!” declared Uncle Homer, slapping his hand 
down .decisively. ‘No rich loafer can bluff me, Jimmy 
Aldrich! No sir-ee!” 

Dark-haired “Kink”? Warren and his red-headed chum, 
“Socksey” Werringer, had been listening to the dispute 
with partisan interest. 
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woods, waiting for him to come back. Great joke! Awful 
funny!” 

He stood looking about him. On all sides the forest 
stretched unbroken—great pines, drooping spruces, thick- 
set, rough-barked firs. Through the gathering twilight the 
roar of water sounded louder than ever. A few yards from 
them the ground dropped away, and in the ravine below a 
good-sized stream plunged over rocks to an eddying, foam- 
flecked pool. 

“T’ll bet there’s fish in there,” commented Socksey. Even 
as he spoke something broke the surface, and was gone again 
like a flash. 

“Trout!” exclaimed Kink. 

“‘Trout!’”? murmured Uncle Homer, “‘—fried brown in 
butter, with strips of bacon. Oh, boy!” It can be readily 
seen that Uncle Homer liked good eating. 


By Ainsworth Rutherford 


Illustrated by Frederick Anderson 


grabbed wildly to prevent it slipping back in. He tripped 
over a root, one foot splashed into the water—but he got 
his fish! 

Again he cast; and a second unwary fly-snatcher joined 
the first. Four more followed in quick succession. This 
was fishing, indeed! 

It was now growing dim and shadowy in the woods. 
Kink could scarcely make out the fly he was switching 
over the glimmering water. One more try, and it would 
be time to quit. He cast again. 

For half a minute the fly floated and drifted. Then 
there was a rush and a swirl. Kink heaved promptly and 
energetically. There was a straining resistance. The light 
pole bent—buckled—broke! By a quick reach he managed 
to retain hold of the line. At the other end something 
heavy tugged and struggled furiously. He must have 

hooked a big one! He dared not try to haul it 








“’Ray for Uncle Homer!” cheered Sccksey. 
“Sock it to him! We’ll show him!” 

“We?” queried Aldrich laughingly. ‘‘Figure 
yourself in on this, do you? What’s to be the 
consequence to you, then, if you lose?” 

“You can black my other eye,” returned Socksey 
promptly. He already had one, recently taken in 
one of the frequent encounters through which he 
had acquired his nickname. Socksey was mother- 
less, and ran more or less wild. 

“And Kink, here,” went on Aldrich; ‘‘what does 
he get?” 

“T get no trip to South Carolina, as we had 
planned,” drawled Kink with his slow smile. 
“That'll be hard enough on me.” 

“Yes, I think it will,” agreed Aldrich under- 
standingly. ‘‘All right; the three of ycu are in for 
trouble then.” 

The conversation had taken place at a social 
gathering at the Warren home, one sweltering hot 
Fourth of. July. Late in the afternoon of the 
second day following, three blindfolded riders, 
guided by a fourth with eyes unbandaged, halted 
beside a tumbling stream, deep in the heart of the 
forest. 

“You can get off here,’ announced Aldrich. 
“Rest, and stretch your legs, while I water the 
horses. Then we’ll push on.” 

Stify and with difficulty they climbed off and 
dropped down on the soft bed of pine needles. 

“Stretch my legs!” sighed Kink. ‘I’m going to 
stretch all of me!” 

Luxuriously he lay back and straightened -out, 
hearing faintly above the rush of water the sound of 
the movement of horses and the diminishing 
tramp of hoofs. It was heavenly to lie at full 
length and relaxed, after so many weary hours in 
the saddle. He wished he might lie just as he was 
for the next twenty-four. But he was beginning to 
think they must have rested long enough, when he 
heard Uncle Homer’s voice. 

“Say, Aldrich!” 

There was no answer. 

“Say, Aldrich!”’ repeated Uncle Homer louder. 

Still no answer—only the rush and throb of water. 

“Aldrich, if you don’t answer, I’m going to take 
this thing off when I’ve counted ten!” threatened 
Uncle Homer loudly. ‘One—two—three——” 

The boys counted with him. 

“Ten! Here goes!” 

Kink and Socksey dragged their bandages down 
at the same moment. 

The sun was setting; Aldrich and the horses 
were gone; they were alone in the woods! _ Tied, still laden, 
to a nearby tree, ‘‘Cy,” the pack-mule that bore their camp 
outfit, regarded them gravely. 

“Well, of all the dirty tricks!” cried Uncle Homer, clam-- 
bering stiffly to his feet. ‘Gone off and left us—blind- 
folded!” 
ae this is where he intended to leave us,”’ surmised 

ink. 

“Hm-m!” Uncle Homer frowned speculatively as the 
probable truth of this suggestion dawned upon him. “Yes, 
I suppose that’s it. Just like him. Had to have his little 
joke. Now he’ll go home and tell everybody how he left 
us sitting like three blind bats in a row, out here in the 
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out unceremoniously as he had done the others. 
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“A ‘map to be employed therewith accompanies it” 


“Good boy!” he commended, as Kink drew from his 
pocket a bobbin of line, and felt behind his hat-band for a 
fly-hook. ‘‘Go to it! Socksey and I will get supper going, 
while you are landing the piéce de resistance.” 

Kink accordingly descended to the stream, cut a willow 
pole, bent on his line, and dropped his fly lightly to the 
surface of the pool. 

Almost immediately there was a tug. Kink was out 
for trout, not so-called sport, so he lost no time 
playing his catch, but pulled, and a shining, one-pound 
beauty came flying out of the water, and landed wriggling 
and flopping on the bank. Forgetting his usual pose of 
indolent indifference, the excited fisherman scrambled and 


Its lightning-like rushes kept him grabbing franti- 
cally at the half-seen line; endeavoring to hold 
the slack, to pay out as needed. The wet cord 
sawed his fingers; the prize might escape him 
yet! 

“Help!” he shouted. 
Quick!” 

Socksey and Uncle Homer heard, and came 
plunging down the bank. 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” 

“A big one! I’ve caught a big one! Help me 
land him!” 

There was a spattering splash, as the fish shot 
suddenly clear of the water. 

““Wow!” cried Uncle Homer. ‘A monster! Pull 
in your slack! No! No! Let it run! Look out! 
There he goes! Snub him! Snub him!” 

He, too, groped for the tangled line, clambering 
recklessly over the slippery rocks at the water’s 
edge. Again the big trout broke the surface, and 
the line hissed through the water, as he dashed 
away. 

“Keep it out of the rocks, or he’ll snap it!” cried 
Uncle Homer excitedly. ‘Hold it up! Where is 
it? Let me have it! Hold it—Hi!” 


“Come and help me! 


ER-SPLOSH! Tripping over a root, Uncle 
Homer went into the pool witha mighty splash. 

He floundered and spluttered to his feet a 
moment later, in water up to his armpits. ‘Look 
out for that line, Kink!”” he shouted. ‘Hold it 
high! Get me a_landing-net—something—any- 
thing! Quick!” 

Socksey tore up the bank, and returning with 
the frying-pan, held it out to the man in the 
water. 

The fish was tiring now. Kink pulled it in cau- 
tiously but steadily. Watching his chance, Uncle 
Homer ran the frying-pan under it, and with a 
sudden sweep, sent both it and the panful of water 
flying over the unexpecting Socksey. 

In spite of the surprise, he and Kink pounced 
upon it like hawks. Uncle Homer came splashing 
out, dripping but jubilant. _ 

“‘A five-pounder if it’s an ounce!” declared he. 
“Boo! That water is cold! Back to the fire, 
boys.” 

Socksey, mounting the bank first, stopped short, 
stared for a horrified instant, then shouted: “Fire! 
Fire! The camp’s a-fire!”’ 

In starting their supper-fire neither he nor 
Uncle Homer had given thought to the bed of dry 
pine needles upon which they had built it. During their 
absence the fire had eaten outward in a wide circle, and 
was crackling and blazing ominously. 

Uncle Homer was the first to grasp the situation. 
“Water!” he shouted. “Here—” ‘Tossing a tin pail to 
Kink, a saucepan to Socksey, he himself seized a thick 
branch, and attacked the flames vigorously. 

It was hot, fast work. His wet clothes steamed. Show- 
ers of sparks rose where he beat at the blazing circle. 
Hissing clouds of smoke and steam rolled up as the pant- 
ing boys dashed on the water. A flickering red glare lit up 
the woods. 

But gradually they fought the fire down, confining it to 
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the space already burning. The heat and smoke grew less. 
The ruddy glare sank to a sullen glow. This, too, was at 
length narrowed down to the spot occupied by the original 
camp-fire. Then, grimed and blackened, and shaking with 
fatigue and excitement, the fire-fighters paused for a breath- 
ing spell. 

“Well, we put it out!” sighed Uncle Homer wearily. 
“That was a close shave! We might have set the whole 
woods on fire. We ought to have known better. Socksey, 
we’re a couple of fools!”’ 

Socksey nodded soberly. ‘And the tent’s burned!” 

“And the end of my bed-roll is burned!” lamented 
Kink. ‘Now I'll get my feet cold, and the wood- 
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rats will nibble my toes! 
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‘And the sugar is half molasses, and the butter *X.0 ) ....+ 


full of pine needles!” added Uncle Homer lugu- 
briously. ‘Nice mess! Serves us right! We 
shouldn’t have pitched camp so close, in the first 
place; and above all, we never should have gone 
off, and left the fire burning. That is most ex- 
plicitly warned against in my 

‘Pocket Guide to Camping.’” ,._. 

He shrugged resignedly. ‘Oh, pica tay ar pmed 
well; can’t be helped now. We'll yolied up as the 
just blame it all on Kink’s big panting boys 
fish. By the way, Kink, what dashed on water 
became of those trout?” he 
asked anxiously. ‘They didn’t 

get burned, too, I hope?” 

“No, I took care of that,” 
drawled the foresighted Kink. ed 

“Thank goodness! Bring 
them along. Socksey, get out 
the bacon. After all our trouble 
and hard work we deserve a 
bang-up good supper. We'll get 
into clean, dry things, and 
then——” 

“Say!” exclaimed Socksey 
suddenly. ‘‘Where’s the mule?” 

“The mule?” All three stared 
about them blankly. 

“Well, we certainly are a 
hard-luck bunch!” -declared 
Uncle Homer. “If we didn’t go and leave him untied 

“And now he’s started back for the ranch, as Shorty 
Andrews said he would if we didn’t watch him,” surmised 
Socksey. 

Uncle Homer groaned. ‘More trouble! Find a mule in 
the dark! And we’ve got to find him, boys,” he added 
seriously. ‘‘They’d laugh us to death if they learned we 
let him get away from us the first night. Where’s my 
flashlight? Come on!” He paused, considering. ‘No; I 
tell you what: Socksey and I will go. You, Kink, stay 
here. Clean the fish, keep up the fire, and get things in 
shape generally.” 





iv WAS quite dark now. Kink watched the circle of light 

from Uncle Homer’s pocket-flash moving over the ground 
and exploring among the trees, as the two set off in search 
of the truant Cy; then turned his attention to the tasks 
assigned him. These completed, he settled down to wait 
the return of his companions. 

They seemed to be gone a long time. He was getting 
very hungry; and it was just a little “spooky” alone in the 
woods, with the dark, still trees crowding round in the 
shadows, and the sound of the water. He wished it didn’t 
make so much noise; it prevented him using his ears as he 
would have liked. Then he did hear a sound behind him, 
and turned his head with a start. 

Two gleaming eyes looked steadily at him out of the 
darkness. Kink’s hair stood up. For a -moment he was 
frozen rigid. Then he reached cautiously for Uncle Homer’s 
rifle. The eyes continued to regard him unblinkingly. He 
aimed carefully between them. His finger was crooking 
to pull the trigger, when the fire flared up brightly, revealing 
above the eyes two long, pointed ears. Cy! 

Kink found himself trembling. ‘‘You miserable, long- 
faced jackass!” he growled, going over to him. ‘Where did 
you come from? What did you give me such a fright for? 
Where’s Socksey and Uncle Homer? Eh?” 

Cy waggled one ear, and looked meekly innocent. The 
fact of the matter was that, having been left untied and 
hungry, he had gone browsing down in the creek bottom. 
He had never been more than a hundred yards from camp 
the whole time. 

Kink was now getting really worried. Where could 
Socksey and Uncle Homer have got to? Maybe they were 
lost! He piled up the fire, and waited. Still no sign of 
them. The sound of the water prevented him hearing 
anything else. They might be calling. 

Finally, made bold by anxiety, he walked as far in the di- 
rection they had taken as he deemed prudent, and stood listen- 
ing. Then he fired the rifle and shouted, and listened again. 

Presently, far away, he imagined he heard a” faint 
halloo. He shouted and fired again. - Looking back’ to 
make certain he could still see the fire-glow, he walked on, 
shouting and firing at intervals. Now there could be no 


further doubt that he was being answered; a distant hail 
floated through the silence of the forest. 


y. hing a time, and with great gladness, -he recognized 
the voices, and saw coming toward him out of the 
darkness two wearily stumbling figures. 

“That you, Kiak?” called Uncle Homer. 

“Yaa: 

“Where are we?” 

“Tn sight of camp.” 

“Thank goodness! Lead us to it; we’re all in.” 

“What happened?” queried Kink, as they started back. 

“T’m afraid we got 
off the trail—tem- 
porarily, at least,” 
admitted Uncle 
Homer ruefully. 

“We got lost— 
that’s what we did!” 
asserted Socksey 
frankly. “If it 
hadn’t been for your 
shootin’ and shout- 
in’, we’d been goners 
—eaten up by wolves 
or bears. I saw 
something big and 
black——” 

“That was only a 
rock,” said Uncle 
Homer reassuringly. 
‘S-s “Did you find the 
mule?” asked Kink. 

“No. Im afraid 
he’s gone,” replied 
Uncle Homer de- 
jectedly. 

Kink could not 
repress a sly chuckle. 
‘What are you laughing at?” flared Socksey 
instantly. ‘Think it’s funny, do you—tramp- 
ing in the woods all night, while you loaf by 
the fire! I’ll bet you’ve had supper, too, and 
eaten all the fish!” 

“No, I haven’t had supper,” drawled Kink; ‘‘but it’s all 
ready. And I have the mule tied to a tree.” 

“What?” 

“Yes; he came in by himself.” 

“Well, well, well!” murmured Uncle Homer. ‘“ Well, well, 
well!” 

Nothing more was said until they reached camp. 

“Whoo!” - breathed Uncle Homer, dropping down on 
the canvas Kink had spread. ‘My aunt’s cat, but I’m 
tired!” He caught.the fragrant aroma from the simmer- 
ing coffee-pot, and his eye fell upon the pan of trout. 
“Neither of you fellows are hungry, are you?” he inquired 
gravely. : 

“T could eat ® cow—raw!” proclaimed Socksey raven- 
ously. 

“T don’t believe I have any more stomach,” yawned 
Kink. “It must have gnawed itself all away from the way 
I’ve been feeling.” 

Uncle Homer rolled over and sat up. “Well, you fellows 
can have your gnawed stomachs and raw cows. I’m going 
to have a trout.supper if it takes till breakfast time to get 
it! Just wait till I get into some dry things.” 

**Put plenty of butter in that pan,” he directed, changing. 
“And get out the lard, and the other skillet, and some 
potatoes. We'll have French-fried potatoes too.” 

Soon appetizing odors began to waft about the glowing 
camp-fire, as Uncle Homer busily superintended the prepa- 
ration of the feast. 

‘All set,”’ he announced finally. “Help yourselves, boys, 
and don’t be bashful.” 

Neither Kink nor Socksey was. “They ate like famished 
tramps. In a short time nothing was left of the trout but 
a few clean picked bones, and of.the French-fried potatoes 
not a trace. The slices of bread, thickly spread with butter 
and jam vanished like magic; the coffee cups were drained 
to the last sweetened drop.’ 

Socksey set his down, and lay back with a huge sigh of 

















~ satisfaction. “‘My, but that was good!” 


“Not so bad,” nodded’ Uncle Homer agreeingly. “Say 
what you like, boys, this isthe life!” 

He, too, settled back comfortably, contemplating lazily 
and contentedly the crackling camp-fire. 

At length he yawned... “Well, it’s about bed-time, fellows. 
Suppose we.turn;in. Now that we’ve let the tent burn up, 
we’ll simply have to roll into our blankets here by the fire. 
But by sleeping on the lee side where the heat will blow over 
us .we’ll be snug enough.” 

Kink held out an envelope he had been carrying. 
“Here’s that letter from Mr. Aldrich... Going to open it 
now?” 

Uncle. Homer danced: at ‘anid felt it, and laid it aside 
indifferently... “Time “enough ‘for that in the morning. 
Jimmy Aldrich and his mysterious flub-dub can wait. 
What I’m most interested in just now is a good long 
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snooze.” He stretched out under his blanket with a sigh 
of relaxation. ‘“‘Ah-h! ’night boys! Sleep tight.” 


Had he known what a baffling riddle that innocent-looking 
envelope contained he might not have dropped off to sleep 
so soon nor so serenely. Socksey, too, would have had 
cause for wakefulness over what might be going to happen 
to his other eye. 

They slept like logs. Later i in the night a gusty wird 
rose, fanning into life the dying fire. There was a sme!! 
of burning wool. But the sleepers were not aware of it. 
The sun was high above the trees when Uncle Homer 
stretched, yawned, “Ho-hum!” several times, and finally 
sat up. He rubbed his eyes, blinked, peered about him. 
Then his glance happened to rest on his blanket. 

“Hey! What the mischief has been going on here?” he 
demanded sharply. 

His outcry roused both Kink and Socksey. Uncle Homer. 
clambering to his feet, held up his blanket—burned full of 
holes! “Look at that!” he cried. ‘Ruined! Completely 
ruined!” 

Socksey, who had been lying next him, craned down at 
his. It was ina similar condition. 

“**Sleep on the lee side, where the heat—and the sparks— 
can blow over us,’” he snorted sarcastically. ‘Great idea! 
Now we’ve got sieves for blankets!” 

“It’s the accepted practice,” maintained Uncle Homer. 
‘All experienced campers do it regularly.” 

““Yeah—in—books—Pocket Guides!” sneered Socksey, 
with vast contempt. 

“We'll not argue the question,” said Uncle Homer, with 
a touch of sternness. ‘Get up, now, and wash; it’s time for 
breakfast.” 

He set about preparing it, directing Kink to fill the coffee- 
pot, and Socksey to “‘set the table.” 

Here there was another loud outcry, this time from 
Socksey. ‘Where are all the spoons and things?” 

“Right where you left them last night,’”’ returned Uncle 
Homer. 

“They are not! There’s only one spoon here.” 

Uncle Homer looked; Kink looked. There were neither 
spoons nor knives nor forks; all, with the exception of the 
lone article Socksey held in his hand, had disappeared. 
Bewilderment sat on every face. 

“Well, this beats me!” declared Uncle Homer. 
has become of them?” 

“Spooks,” hinted Socksey; but was ignored. 

Kink glanced about. “That envelope, Aldrich’s, did 
you put it into your pocket?” 

Uncle Homer made a hurried search where he had slept. 
““No, I laid it down beside me here. It’s gone too!” 

“And the mule!” cried Socksey. ‘‘He’s gone again 
too!” 

Uncle Homer stared; then threw up his hands, and 
slumped down with a gesture of helplessness. ‘Well, this 
is the limit!” 


“What 


E SAT with his head in his hands for a minute. Then he 

looked up suddenly, sharp suspicion in hiseyes. “‘I’ll bet 
my bottom dollar Aldrich is concerned in this,”’ he announced 
with conviction. “TI believe he helped spread that fire, and 
drove the mule off the first time. And now while we slept 
he’s slipped in, hidden our stuff, and turned him loose again. 
He’s trying to discourage us, that’s what he’s doing.” He 
scrambled energetically to his feet.. “‘But we'll show him! 
You bet we will! We’ll have that mule back—and the rest 
of the things too—in jig-time! Get busy, everybody! 
Breakfast—and let’s make it snappy!” 

The meal was hurried, fingers and whittled sticks taking 
the place of the vanished cutlery, while Uncle Homer out- 
lined what he proposed to do. 

“We'll take after Aldrich hot-foot,” he announced. “If 
we don’t overtake him, we’ll probably find the mule some- 
where along the trail. Socksey, you’re camp tender this 
time. While we’re gone you put that stump nose of yours 
to work, and smell out where those other things are hidden. 
They’re not far away, I’m pretty sure. And if that rascal 
shows his face around here,” he called back, as they started, 
“**sock’ it to him with anything handy!” 

He and Kink set out. 

All morning they pushed on steadily, Kink carefully 
observing the tell-tale hoof prints of the runaway Cy, 
as they progressed. They came to the sodden ashes of 
a. camp-fire, and trampled ground where horses had been 
tethered. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Uncle Homer. ‘‘We’re on the right 
trail; here’s where the beggar camped.” 

“This may have been where he camped the first night,” 
said Kink. 

Uncle Homer laid his hand on the ashes. ‘“They’re wet!” 

“Of course,” returned Kink. 
them.” 

“Oh!” recollected Uncle Homer. “Yes; yes, of course. 
One should always remember to do that before leaving camp. 


We didn’t last night and paid for it!” 


Later,: beside a little spring, in the shadow of the pine- 


scented forest, they stopped for lunch. High in the 


tree-tops birds sang; a pine squirrel, discovering their 
presence, flounced and “‘chirred” indignantly; a gorgeous 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Louisiana tanager flitted from branch to branch, searching 
for insects. In the distance Clark’s crows called harshly. 
Kink remembered having seen one once pecking at a bone, 
raising himself on his toes, as it were, to get a good swing, 
and driving his beak down with a deliberate, pile-driver- 
lixe blow. He could almost imagine him expelling his 
breath with a forcible ‘Ha!’ each time he struck, like a 
man driving a stake with a heavy hammer. 


UNCH over, Kink rewrapped the two sandwiches remain- 
ing, and stuffed them into his pocket. ‘“‘We might get 
hungry later on,” he intimated. 

“Oh, we'll be back in camp by supper time,” returned 
Uncle Homer with assurance. ‘‘Now then, where are these 
tracks we’ve been following?” 

“‘Here,”’ pointed Kink. 

‘“‘You’re wrong; those are headed the other way.” 

“Can’t help that,” contended Kink. ‘This is a fresh 
mule track.” 

“How do you know it’s a mule’s, and fresh?” 

“It’s the mules’ because it’s smaller than the horses’ and 
fresh because it’s printed over them, and hasn’t dried much 
about the edges.” 

“You’re pretty observant,” remarked Uncle Homer, in 
some admiration.” 

Kink had been making a wide circle, and now picked 
up the track on the outward trail. ‘Here he went,” he 
announced. He led off, Uncle Homer trudging behind. 

It was a hot afternoon. The forest thinned out as they 
proceeded, affording little shade. Big, bloodthirsty horse- 
flies buzzed irritatingly about them. Uncle Homer, heated 
and perspiring, alternately mopped his face, and swatted 
vindictively at the persistent insects. 

The sun was low when, topping a rise, they saw before 
them a green, swampy meadow, fringed with willows and 
quaking asp, and rising steeply beyond, a gray, bare moun- 
tain wall. In the meadow, peacefully grazing, was the 
runaway. 

“T don’t see anything of Aldrich 


“To the right,” maintained Uncle Homer positively; 
and led on. 

They came to a park-like region where the trees stood 
singly or in groups, with areas of sage-brush and tumbled 
heaps of rock between. The silent moon cast strange 
shadows over it. It looked lonely—remote—unfamiliar. 
Kink was sure he had never been here before. Even Uncle 
Homer appeared undecided which way to go now. Then 
through the stillness came the distant sound of water. 

“Aha!” exclaimed Uncle Homer triumphantly. “Hear 
that? I knew I was right. You can’t fool your Uncle 
Dudley, boy! Camp is right over there.” He started on 
confidently. 

A quarter mile of stumbling progress through brush and 
over rocks brought them to the bank of a stream. But 
there was no sign of camp. ; 

‘“‘Hm-m!” observed Uncle Homer, looking about him 
uncertainly. He shouted. There was no response save a 
lonely echo. ‘‘I guess Socksey must be asleep,” he decided. 
““What’s your guess, Kink?” 

“IT guess we’re lost,” replied Kink, dropping down tiredly. 


HERE was this to be said for Uncle Homer: If he made 

a mistake he was frankly ready to acknowledge it. “‘I 
wouldn’t be surprised if you were right,” he now admitted 
cheerfully. ‘‘Well in such cases, my Pocket Guide 
says——”’ 

“Oh, darn your old ‘Guide’!” broke in Kink crossly. 

“Tut, tut! Don’t be hasty, young fellow. It contains 
some very valuable advice. For instance: ‘When travelling, 
always carry an emergency ration.’” 

While speaking he had been fumbling in his pockets. 
Now, from one he drew out two tins of sardines, and from 
another a triangle of cheese, wrapped in paper. Kink sat 
up in surprise. Uncle Homer, opening the tins, chuckled. 

“How about the little old ‘Pocket Guide’ now, eh? Dig 
in, young fellow. Pity I didn’t think to bring a few crackers 
too.” 
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“And a couple of broiled lamb chops, and a frosted cake, 
and—a——” 

“Lay off that!” interrupted Uncle Homer. ‘Want to 
make me cry?” 

They finished the cheese to the last crumb. Licking the 
final drop of oil from his sardine tin, Uncle Homer looked 
quizzically across at Kink. ‘‘Now that I’ve made a mess 
of this homing-pigeon business,’ he remarked, ‘what 
would you suggest doing?”’ 

“T think we should follow this creek down,” said Kink. 
“It is probably a branch of the one on which we are camped.” 

“Good idea,” nodded Uncle Homer. ‘‘We’ll do sp in the 
morning. For the present, being rather short of -blankets, 
we'll simply wrap up in our hats, and put our feet to the 
fire. Suit yourself where; but forget that ‘lee side’ busi- 
ness. It’s not reliable. I’ve crossed it out of the Guide.” 

Meantime, Socksey, left alone in camp, spent a cheerful 
two hours doing nothing at all. Then, beginning to feel 
hungry, and at liberty to pick and choose, he selected and 
ate whatever struck his fancy—boned chicken, canned 
sweet potatoes, half a jar of peaches, bread and marmalade, 
and more cups of heavily sweetened coffee than he had 
ever been allowed before. It was great to be your own 
boss! He was enjoying the new experience immensely. 

Then, heartily approving Uncle Homer’s conception of 
“eats,” as opposed to ordinary camp “mulligan,”’ he assumed 
the réle of sleuth, investigating painstakingly every nook 
and cranny where by any possibility the missing articles 
might be concealed. His search began confidently, and 
ended in complete failure. This rather dampened his self- 
assurance. Though it clearly wasn’t his fault that he 
couldn’t find the stuff, the fact exasperated him. Kink 
and Uncle Homer might think he hadn’t tried. Bother 
the old spoons, anyway! 

In a moody and dejected frame of mind he wandered 
along the bank of the stream some distance, and sat down. 
The charm of woodland solitude was upon the scene. A 
yellow swallow-tail butterfly sailed and fluttered above the 

sunny green willow thickets in the 





and the spoons,” remarked Kink, 
who privately doubted Uncle 
Homer’s deductions. 

“‘Socksey has found the spoons 
by now, I’ve little doubt,” re- 
turned Uncle Homer. “And as for 
Aldrich—it’s a mighty lucky thing 
for him he has kept well out of 
sight, let me tell you that!” 

Cy made no attempt to evade 
capture, passively allowing Kink 
to pick up his still trailing rope, 
and following meekly as he turned 
back to where Uncle Homer sat 
fanning himself. 

“Now we’ve got another nice 
long, weary tramp back!” grum- 
bled he. 

Kink was tired too. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
it be better to camp here to- 
night?” he suggested; ‘‘we might 
miss the trail in the dark.” 

“Camp here?” echoed Uncle 
Homer. ‘With nothing to eat?” 

“T have two sandwiches.” 

“Sandwiches!” sniffed Uncle 
Homer scornfully. ‘Sawdust, you 
mean! What I want to-night is 
hot coffee and good nourishing 
food, Come on!” 

Obediently Kink followed. 

The sun set, and the shadows 
deepened. The trail became in- 
creasingly indistinct. They came 
to rough and broken ground 
where, even in broad daylight, 
they had been at fault. Finally 
Uncle Homer halted. 

“This half-light is very deceiv- 
ing,” he said. “I think we might 
as well stop and eat those sand- 
wiches, and rest a while. The 
moon will be up in an hour or so, 
and we can push on then.” 

It was a dry and unsatisfactory 
supper. There was no water 
with which to wash it down. 
When the moon showed a golden 
disk above the trees, they started 
on again. 

“Tt doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether we keep strictly to 
the trail or not,” announced Uncle 
Homer; “I marked the general 
lay of the land as we came along. 
Here, you see, we turn to the right 
round this hill.” 

“I don’t think so,” demurred 
Kink doubtfully. “It’s to the left.” 
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“Gone off and left us—blindfolded!” 





al bottom. He watched it absently. 
4 Then suddenly his attention cen- 
tered. What was making the 
bushes move out there? Something 
big—something heavy! He stared 
intently, and with a queer feeling 
of impending danger. Then he 
caught a momentary glimpse of a 
clumsy body and a snouted head 
with little ears. A bear! 

All thought of spoons vanished 
instantly from Socksey’s mind. A 
bear! What if it saw him? He be- 
gan edging cautiously away, until 
he could get behind a tree. To get 
back to camp was his next thought. 
On hands and knees he crawled, 
expecting to see that terrible head 
rising above the stream bank behind 
him. 





RRIVED, he considered anx- 
iously what to do next. Should 
he run? Could bears track you like 
a bloodhound? Maybe it wouldn’t 
do him any good to run. It occurred 
to him suddenly that he wasn’t 
supposed to run, he had been left 
in charge of camp. He didn’t know 
what to do. Finally he stuffed 
several cobbles into his pockets, 
and climbed a tree. Once up, he 
remembered sickeningly that bears 
could climb, too. Well, he wouldn’t 
be a deserter. If the bear got him, 
he would be found—what was left of 
him!—at his post. 

Perched on his limb, he waited. 
The sun sank behind the trees; a 
fitful wind awoke. In every rustle 
he imagined he heard the bear 
coming. 

And the bear did come! Ambling 
unhurriedly, with low hung head, 
he lumbered into view, aiming 
straight forcamp. Then he stopped, 
and sniffed suspiciously; the little 
red eyes peered about. Socksey’s 
heart beat so heavily he was sure 
the bear must hear it. 

The huge beast stood for a minute 
with one paw uplifted, as if unde- 
cided. Then, lowering his head, he 
came on again. He sniffed about 
the dead camp-fire; discovered the 
stores, and with a half-grunt, half- 
growl, commenced to shove and nose 
them about. He found] the sugar 

(Continued on page 65) 





‘The Deep-Sea Grin 


UNNY how you can get the 

wrong slant on a guy. Take 

Billy Whitten and his grin. 

Aboard the Arno, while we 
were on Mediterranean escort duty, we 
set him down as cracked, sort of inter- 
mission *among his brains. War? He 
hadn’t noticed anything out of the way 
so far? Germans? Fatties; ate too 
much; great students, though. U-boats? 
A marvelous triumph of Science over the 
elements. He'd spout that sort of 
stuff, read his books and grin. That’s 
about all there was to Billy. First we 
thougnt he was just plain dippy. After 
his run-in with Marty Sullivan, though, 
there were those who allowed he might 
be yellow and was wearing his grin as 
camouflage. 

The guy sure was hard to figure. He 
acted like a sap, and looked worse. Hair 
like a handful of wet hemp. Blue 
eyes like a couple of marbles rolling 
around in a dish of water. And a 
voice you couldn’t hear above the 
waves thumping the fo’castle. 

How he ever got aboard the Arno 
is more than I can make out. Of course, 
in those days, they signed up any one. 

But why they ever sent Billy to sea— 
Well, the way the thing probably came 
about was this. Just before we shoved 
off from Philly, Tom Wilkinson was 
carted off to the hospital with acute 
appendicitis. That left our 
complement one short. So 

some sea-lawyer up at the 

Training Station probably 

aimed to make things easier 

for us aboard and sent this 

other guy whose name began 

with “W.” 

Or perhaps they didn’t 
cotton to Billy at the 
Training Station any more 
than we did on the Arno, 
so they planned to ship 
him off with us and get rid 
of him for good. 

The Arno carried more 
depth-bombs than a de- 
stroyer and more cock- 
roaches than a battleship, 
but our maximum speed was fourteen, and our seams leaked 
like an old shoe. 

Our skipper was a Coast Guard veteran, our Chief Engi- 
neer used to be a merchantman stoker, and our Navigator 
was a college professor. If the whole wardroom got together 
and tried, between them they couldn’t have recited three 
lines of the Navy Regulations. What’s more, I’ll swear the 
Regulations were locked in the wardroom book-case, and 
some one had lost the key. 

I’m telling all this so you can see why Marty Sullivan got 
away with murder ragging Billy. Aboard a regular ship, 
Marty would have been clapped in the brig. Aboard the 
Arno, though—— 

Well, we were heading east for Gibraltar from the Azores. 
We had been in what was called the war-zone for some time, 
but no one had bothered about holding war-time drills. 
One fine day, though, the skipper quit playing cribbage 
with our medico long enough to get fidgety. 

“Call all hands to quarters,” he yelled up the voice-tube. 

““Aye, aye, sir,” our shave-tail Ensign on watch called 
back. He reached up} to ring the general alarm bell; then 
remembered that propably no one aboard would know what 
it meant, and relayed the order to the Boatswain. 

Marty piped ‘‘All hands.” No one budged. Marty went 
to the compartment doors and shouted. ‘On deck, you 
loafers. That call I just blew means you should turn out.” 

This caused considerable grumbling among the sleepers 
who had corked-off in their bunks. 

Marty came to our compartment. Billy, as usual, had 
broken out his stack of books and was sitting under a port- 
hole reading. 

“All hands,” Marty growls in at us. We got up lazy-like. 
Billy never budged. His nose was in a book and he was as 
deaf as if he’d filled his ears with sealing-wax. 

‘My good friend by the port-hole,”’ Marty said in a high, 
polite way, “would you mind letting me escort you on 
deck?” 

Billy never batted an eye. He must have been reading a 
pretty snappy part of his book. Billy’s paying no attention 


Billy grabbed 


the ladder 


and started up 


FB ny OK Piccemeeme - 


riled Marty. 

Marty was no 

bully. He had 

his faults, but he 

was square. His 
main faults were his being a little too quick on the trigger, 
and a little too chesty about his punch and his size seven- 
teen neck, 


UNDERSTAND what followed, though, you’ve got 
to imagine what it means to live cooped up in a dark, 
wet, pitching hole for days with a gang you’venever seen 
before. We were so cluttered up in there that half the time 
you’d put your foot in the boot of the guy in the bunk below 
you. Such things don’t improve the temper. Any one’s 
likely to get a little mean and fisty till he goes ashore again 
and stretches his legs. That’s all that was the matter with 
Marty. Being at sea too long and getting to be Boat- 
swain’s Mate too sudden made him saltier than he needed 
to be. Then, too, there was that cat-fish, Billy. He was 
enough to get any one’s goat. By nature he was only 50 
per cent. intelligent, and when he got to reading a book, he 
lost what sense he was born with. 

Marty walked over to where Billy was reading. He 
stood there for a minute, his fists on his hips, his legs spread 
to catch the pitch of the ship. He glared down at Billy like 
a bull-dog sizing up a plate of raw meat. 

“T’m talking to you, Whitten,”’ he snapped. 

Billy looked up, dizzy-eyed. 

“Hit the deck—before I lam you!” Marty yelled. 

Billy stared up at him with that far-away look in his 
eyes, and then—grinned. That set Marty off—that grin. 
As I look back on it, that’s about all Billy did aboard ship, 
grin his way to meals, to quarters, on watch and off. At 
the time, I guess some of us sort of felt he meant it, that 
he was laughing to himself over the funny gang of half- 
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bakeds he was shipped off to Europe with. Later we all 
found out different, Marty included. But, at that minute, a 
grin was the last show of friendliness Billy should have flashed. 

I saw the muscles on Marty’s throat knot. His cheeks got 
red, and the hair along the back of his neck sort of stood on 
end. With one hand he grabbed Billy by the nose and 
yanked him to his feet. With the other, he grabbed the book 
Billy had been reading, snapped it shut, and pitched it out 
the port-hole. 

“There!” he roared. “Out, and after it if you want to 
read!” 

As the book whistled past his head, Billy watched it. The 
minute it struck the water, he spun, crouched, and swung 
on Marty. Of course he missed. Marty’s arms hung below 
his knees like a gorilla’s. All Marty had to do was to step 
back and hold the kid at arm’s length. 

“You’re a pig, Marty,” Billy started to say in that soft, 
even voice of his. 

He never finished. Marty’s other fist shot out. It caught 
Billy full in the mouth. Billy brought up against a stanchion. 

Marty wiped the blood from his knuckles on his trouser- 
leg, turned, and started up the ladder. Part way up, he 
stopped and looked back. ‘‘ Now try and grin, you white- 
livered rat,” he yelled at Billy. 


BY was rubbing the back of his head where it had 
crashed the stanchion. He was about knocked out. 
Somehow, though, he managed to get what Marty was saying. 
He looked up, eyed the big bruiser on the ladder, stretched. 
his bloody lips in his best excuse for a grin, and answered, 
“ Aye, aye, Bos’un. You’ve a longer reach than I have. 
That’s all. Be up as soon as my head clears.” 
That queered the kid with me. Here I’d been 
standing by waiting for him to open up on Marty 
and tell him what he thought of bos’uns as a 
class, and the probable breed of their mothers and 
fathers. And, after all the ruckus, all he managed 
was: “‘ You’ve a longer reach than I have!” Marty 
was right. The sap was a “white-livered rat”! 
And yet, take that afternoon off Minorca near 
the coast of Italy. We were doing regular convoy 
escort duty, about twenty days a month at sea, 
Gibraltar being that short-handed of escort-ships. 
If she hadn’t been, she’d probably never have 
used an old tub like the Arno. But, as it was, 
any old packet loaded with dcpth-bombs was 
just one to the good. If nothing else, the old 
wreck might get water-logged and sink and 
blow up the whole Mediterranean, U-boats 
and all. That’d have ended the war in no 
time. 

This was our second trip out from Gib- 
raltar. The first time, we slipped along the 
coast of Spain, in what we called neutral 
water, where U-boats landed every night to 
let their captains go ashore. We played in 

luck and made the round trip without an attack. 

This time, though, we had to go nearer Minorca, where 
the subs were supposed to be nesting: Just at sunset, our 
lookout picked up a derelict floating off on our starboard 
bow. Now, at best, a derelict isn’t a tasty thing to look 
at, sort of like a corpse, only worse. When a man’s dead, 
you know he’s dead. That’s all there is to it. But whena 
ship’s drifting around with no one aboard her, why there’s 
no telling what you'll find, especially in war-time. Take 
this baby, for instance, rolling in the trough of a nasty sea, 
what about her? Where were her crew and officers? What 
had become of them? Mutiny? Plague? Poison gas? Had 
the Germans filled her with mines? Was she a decoy to 
bring us into a trap? All those things went through my 
brain as I waited for “‘all hands” to sound. 

Our orders were strict to stay by our convoy. As it hap- 
pened, though, we had no convoy. One night of thick 
weather and a gale off our beam had blown us so far apart 
that, what with trying to decode speed-and-position reports 
in seven heathen languages, we hadn’t a show of joining up 
till the gang reached Genoa. 

Through the glasses we made out the derelict pretty well. 
She looked in fair shape, though she was rolling fit to snap 
her masts. Maybe we’d have gone about our business 
except for two things. In the first place, seeing a ship in 
distress stirred up all the old”Coast Guard gimp of our 
skipper. Why, half the time he was for passing out a line 
or shooting a breeches-buoy to the bum-boats that came 
out to sell us picture postcards. So when it came to a real, 
sure-enough derelict—well, say, boy! In the second place, 
and this is probably what settled it, the old derelict showed 
she had an American registry. 

After ‘“‘all hands,” we mustered as well as we could 
on the slippery, pitching deck, with the old Arno laying 


_ over regular and filling her scuppers with green sea. Yeu 


couldn’t be up there two minutes before your clothes were 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


plastered to you and you dripped sea-water like a drowned 
cat. 

The Old Man started with our division. “I’m going-to 
board that old whelp and bring her into port. Lieutenant 
Willets will be in charge,’’ he said. ‘Any volunteers?” 


The division stepped out to a man. We all were primed. 


for the job, but most of us were so cold we couldn’t open 
our mouths to say anything for fear we’d chatter and make 
the Old Man think we were scared. Only one of us looked 
bright and chirpy. That was Billy. He was grinning, same 
as usual. The skipper spotted him. 

“This means business,” he whistled througa his moustache. 
“Most of you look as if you realized that. But you— 
Sailor,’ he said, stopping by Billy, “got any idea why 
you’re volunteering?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Billy, quiet and straight. ‘‘I believe I'll 
enjoy the boat-ride.”’ 

“VYou—what! Oh, you’re one of these boys who’s got 
the idea he’s off on a Sunday-school picnic, eh? Have you 
got your lunch-box packed?” 

“No, sir,” said Billy, “‘but I’ve scratched my initials on an 
emergency ration-box in the forward starboard boat, sir.” 

The Captain turned and yelled. “Lower away the forward 
starboard life-boat.” That’s all there was to it. The 
skipper, as it looked, gave up Billy for hopeless, same as 
we'd done weeks before. 

We stood by, every one wondering what in thunder Billy 
meant by saying he’d enjoy the boat-ride. Was he trying 
to kid the Old Man? Was he really a little dotty? Or did 
he think this was story-book stuff and that there weren’t 
any U-boats? 

We soon found it was no cinch keeping the life-boat headed 
up into the wind after we’d shoved off from the Arno. A 
hard, steady tug on back and shoulders. We leaned to with 
all we had, but the fellow that pulled the most willing was 
that little runt, Billy. Brine and sweat mixed on his face 
and ran into his eyes. He blinked and dug to it. The 
grin never left his face. He looked as if he was really hav- 
ing the time of his life. 

We found a Jacob’s ladder hanging over the derelict’s 
side, probably left there by the Germans after they’d looted 
her. We pulled into her lee. Even there we pitched around 
so that a man ran chances of being tossed between the ship 
and the life-boat and getting ground to hamburger. So it 
was “every man for himself and climb aboard as best you 
can.” 

OST of us took it sort of easy; hung onto our thwarts; 

balanced ourselves, trying to make no high dives 
toward Davy Jones. Billy, though, still carrying out his 
idea of a Sunday-school picnic, got up, grabbed the ladder 
as it whipped past, jumped free, and started up calm as 
if he was at Luna Park. 

He took about two steps, stopped, grinned back at Marty, 
who was in the stern-sheets, and asked solemn as a sea- 
gull: ‘You don’t mind, Bos’un, my leaving the boat before 
you did?” 

Marty was fit to be tied. With a few well-chosen words, 
he gave his ideas of mutt-headed, female, traveling-libraries, 
who thought they were sea-going sailors. 

“All right,” Billy called back, “if you say so, I’ll climb 
aboard and clear the ladder.” 

That finished Marty. What was the use of cussing out a 
sap who wouldn’t understand you? 

Now Marty himself isn’t overloaded with brains. What’s 
more, none of us had ever run across just such a proposition 
as a derelict before. So what happened is no one’s fault. 
Marty might have been a little more carfeul, and yet, if he 
had, there’s no way of being sure we wouldn’t have got into 
some worse sort of mess. 

We came aboard expecting to find helmets and iron crosses 
scattered all over the deck. Marty didn’t waste time, 
though. He led us straight to the main cargo hatch. He 
hung over the edge and yelled a couple of times, but he 
couldn’t raise a soul. 

‘Guess I’ll take a look-see,” said he. 

There was a straight up-and-down ladder leading up the 
hatch. Marty swung himself over, grabbed the top rung, 
and started down. Billy, as usual, was right on his heels. 
Billy was just about to start down himself when something 
happened to Marty. He let out sort of a grunt, spun, waved 
his arms, and dropped straight down three decks to the 
steel hold. The noise he made landing sounded like a bag 
of wet sand hitting a piece of boiler-plate. It was so dark 
below we could only guess where he lay. We could see a 
black heap that might have been a bale of rags, and then 
again it might have been Marty. 

For a minute no one said a word. The thing happened so 
sudden that none of us could collect his wits. Finally, Long 
John Michaelson, who was next in line after Billy, found his 
tongue. 

“Here,” he said, grabbing Billy’s shoulder, “out of the 
way, sailor!” 

For the first time in his life, Billy showed spunk. Quick as 
a flash, he grabbed John’s hand and tore it off so snappy 
that John drew back. “Keep your shirt on,” said Billy. 
“this is no kid’s play.” : 

With that we all looked down at the ladder. Below the 
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fifth rung, only stubs stuck out. The other rungs had been 
sawed through and then puttied in place, so that when Marty 
stepped on them going down, they carried away. His feet 
just dropped out from under him, tore loose his hold, spun 
him around, and dumped him in a heap down the hatch. 


WE WAITED to see what Billy aimed todo. In aminute 
it was plain. He tested the stub of the rung below him; 
put his weight on it; saw that it held. He did the same with 
the stub on the other side. It held. Then he looked up at us 
and grinned, but it was a different sort of grin than I’d 
ever seen before, the sort John Paul Jones must have flashed 
when he yelled, “‘Don’t give up the ship!” 

“T’m pretty good at this rescue-stuff,” Billy said, starting 
down. “If you don’t hear from me in ten minutes, drop 
me a line.” 

Then we all came to with a bang. “Here,” John yelled, 
“tie a line around you before you start.” 

“No,” said Billy. ‘“TI’ll be all right this way. I’m light so 
I won’t drop hard,” and he shilly-shallied down from side 
to side like a monkey on a stick. 

Up top we waited and waited—seemed like the war must 
be over and we were all due for old age retirement, when we 
heard Billy’s voice, weak as five-cent coffee, and with no 
sound of a grin in it. “Better drop us a line!” said he. 

We stepped awfully easy-like when we crossed the deck 
this time, tested every inch of it before resting our weight 
on it. And you can bet we looked over every strand of that 
line mighty careful as we lowered it. By and by we hauled 
away on it and up came Marty, limp as a bag of salt. Then 
we passed down the line again, but nothing happened. At 
last, about the time we were all feeling gray-headed, Billy’s 
top-knot hove over the rim of the hatch. His face was white 
and twisted. He was climbing.’ No rope for him. No, sir! 
He was coming up the ladder one rung at a time, stepping 
on the stubs at one side of the ladder only, for his other 
leg hung limp. 

“While I was trying to pass the line around Marty,” he 
said, after we’d hauled him out on deck. “I stepped over to 
get a better hold on him, and a whole piece of deck carried 
away from under me. Almost dumped me in the double- 
bottoms. Twisted my leg a little, I guess. I’m pretty good 
at this rescue-stuff,”” he grinned—and passed out. 







Martin’s other fist shot 

out. It caught Billy 

full in the mouth, and 

he brought up against 
a stanchion 


We went back to the 
Arno and reported what 
we'd found. The Old 
Man was still for passing 
the derelict a line and 
hauling her into port. 
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So we made a second trip. The medico had strapped Billy 
up somehow, had dumped some aromatic spirits down his 
gullet, and Billy was hopping around like a one-legged 
rooster. The medico was for keeping him in bed, but Billy 
begged so hard that the Old Man didn’t have the heart to 
do it, so he let him handle the life-boat tiller on the second 
trip just to give him a chance to enjoy the boat-ride. 

After that I began wondering about this kid, Billy. Was 
he crazy? Or was all this perhaps just a cock-eyed, new 
brand of spunk he was springing on us? That time he 
propped himself up and grinned through his bloody mouth 
while Marty bawled him out; and now his looney two trips 
to the derelict! 

Then came the trip to Bizerte. Bizerte is the seaport for 
Tunis on the north coast of Africa. This time we couldn’t 
ease along through Spanish waters. We had to cut straight 
across the Mediterranean. In the center of our convoy 
was a ship loaded with gold and with food and Christmzs 
mail for the British troops in the East. We had secret orders 
to protect her especially. Before we were out six hours, 
though, we decided that those secret orders must have been 
pretty well distributed, and that the Germans got these 
some time before we did. They began making it hot for us. 


O ADD to our troubles, by the time we got out of the 

harbor and had headed southeast, a following sea, that 
was sweeping through the Straits, caught us and lifted our 
fan-tail and thumped it down till it looked as if we’d shake 
loose our propeller. As night came on, the wind rose instead 
of dying, and water climbed aboard our stern so swift and 
nasty that a fellow could stand on our after deck and get 
himself a full-sized bath without squatting. 

That night there was that funny feeling in the fo’castle 
that you find in a house just before a funeral. No reason 
for it, especially. Just something you couldn’t explain 
that settled over every one all at the same time. Talk 
about what a dog howling at midnight by a lonely farm- 
house will do! That’s friendly and congenial to what these 
heebie-jeebies in a fo’castle seem like. Every one talking 
under his breath as if he 
was afraid he’d cisturb 
some one. Even Marty 
had quit his yelling. 

They had put blue 
globes in our light-sockets 
so we’d run less chance cf 
being spotted by the subs. 
Billy was sitting under 
one of these bulls trying 
to read, and I swear I saw 
his lips moving as his eyes 
followed the words. That 
funny feeling in the com- 
partment, and that blue 
light falling on Billy’s face 
giving him the look of a 
dead man, and his lips 
moving like he was pray- 
ing—solemn—no _—_ grin— 
when a dead man’s lips 
shouldn’t move, even in 
prayer! 

I felt myself slowly 
going bats. I wanted to 
yell to that gang to do 
something, sing or fight or start 
acrap game. Anything to chase 
the glooms. I knew they’d kid 
me to death, though. So I got 
up quick as I could and started 
for the door. As I passed him, 
I said to Billy, low and sharp. 
“Whitten, come on deck!” I 
knew I couldn’t go out alone 
and be happy leaving that kid 
sitting there looking like a 
corpse. 

His lips were moving as I 

spoke. He looked up at me with 
those queer, misty eyes of his, 
and without saying aye-yes-or- 
no, got up and followed me. 
It was one of those awfully big nights, if you know what 
I mean. Ocean seems so wide you'll never get to port. You 
wonder whether there are any ports! Any land! Whether 
the whole lay-out isn’t just ocean that’s trying to suck you 
down; sky so far away that there seems there’s no Heaven; 
and your ship going ahead a little; shaking like she’s scared 
when a wave rides over her; going ahead; shaking. Just that 
—sea and sky and your ship that’s less than a peanut-shell. 
Even you don’t seem real to yourself; not a part of all this; 
more like a ghost somewhere up above looking down and 
feeling sorry for the poor fools who think they’ll live till 
morning. Crazy, you say? Off your nut? Maybe so. But 
the sea, and a spookey fo’castle can do queerer things than 
that to a man if the night’s right. 

Billy and I grabbed the life-time which ran fore-and-aft 

(Continued on page 36) 





The Golden Trail 


os ALT!” 

The little cavalcade of perhaps a dozen Light 

Horse came to a jingling pause before the gate 

of the weather-beaten house which, with the 

neglected garden, seemed to doze in the fast-deepening 
twilight. 4 

An officer, brown-coated and with the plume of his 
leathern helmet waving in the breeze which suddenly 
sprang up from the East, dismounted, cast a backward 
glance at the old mill on the further side of the road, and 
then pushed open the creaking gate and started up the box- 
bordered walk to the house. 

All this Brian Prescott observed from a window of the 
living-room; and having made certain of the fact that the 
riders were of the American Light Horse, hastened to 
throw wide the great door, whose panels were marked with 
bullet-holes made by raiding ‘‘ Cow-boys,” as certain bands 
of the enemy who foraged for cattle were termed. 

The Prescott homestead stood in the “ Neutral Ground,” 
as that portion of Westchester 


There was no time to flee; no time, even, to close and 
fasten the mill door. 

At a word from the leader the detachment came to a 
standstill, and at the same instant Brian perceived that 
behind this detachment were yet more redcoats, escorting a 
creaking cart. 

“Vastly obliging of you,” laughed the Lieutenant as he 
swung from the saddle, “‘to be in readiness for us, my young 
rebel!” 

“Tf you intend robbing us of grain, you will find but little 
to reward your search!” declared Brian, stoutly. 

“Leave that to us!” was the sneering reply. ‘‘We have 
a rare knack of unearthing rebel flour!” 

Much flour was indeed stored in the mill; but the 
barrels had been lowered into a sort of vault beneath the 
floor; the existence of which would not be apparent to a 
stranger. 

“Light yonder lantern!” ordered the officer. 

Brian obeyed; then at a further word, hung it from a 
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- He handed it to the Lieutenant, who examined it closely 
in a ray from the lantern. 

“Boy,” said he, “has the rebel Light Horse been here this 
afternoon?” 

“The American Light Horse has been here; yes, sir!” 

“When?” he demanded, ignoring the quibble. 

“Not long since! If you will but tarry here, they will re- 
turn; then you'll get back to King’s Bridge much faster 
than you came!” 

It was a saucy speech; and the officer gave Brian a cuff on 
the ear which sent him reeling, for it. Then he beckoned to 
the sergeant. 

“T don’t exactly like this!” said he. “If the rebels are in 
force about here, I shall have all I can do to attend to the 
job in hand, without having to protect a cart-load of flour! 
I think I shall let you have half a dozen men to get the 
flour within our lines as quickly as possible; the others I 
shall need!” 

“Might I suggest, sir, that we leave the flour for to- 





County lying between the 
British outpost lines stretching 
from King’s Bridge to West 
Farms, New York, and the out- 
post lines of the patriots from 
Mamaroneck to Dobb’s Ferry, 
was known at that period. 

Left alone since early morn- 
ing because of his father’s hav- 
ing ridden to see his mother, 
now visiting a sister who lived 
in a less disturbed part of the 
war-torn and harried West- 
chester County, he had busied 
himself about the grounds and 
in the mill, ever on the alert 
for marauding “‘ Skinners,”’ who 
spared neither patriot nor 
Tory; for the green-coated 
Refugees whom he detested al- 
most as much; or for foraging 
bands of the British regulars. 
But fortunately he had thus 
far been undisturbed. 

“Where is Mr. Prescott?” 
inquired the officer, as he 
mopped his brow with a rather 
dilapidated handkerchief. 

Brian explained how he had 
gone from home, and that he 
did not expect him to return 
for an hour or two yet. 

“Hah! Then you have been 
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left alone here?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Well, be on your guard! The red coats raided Foster’s 
stores no later than yesterday, I hear; and if they knew 
there is flour stored yonder,” here he jerked a thumb over 
his shoulder at the mill, “for our army, they’d lose no time 
paying you a visit!” 

“The barrels are well concealed; I doubt, sir, that the 
British know there is a single ounce left here!” 

The other shook his head slowly, as if unconvinced. 

“De Lancey’s spies are everywhere! These infernal 
Tories pose as friends to the Continental Congress, and so 
most of our secrets have wings! Someone has been convey- 
ing information to the enemy from this very neighborhood, 
as perhaps you know; so, my lad, watch out! By the way, 
I shall return a bit later on probably; I must have a word 
with your father.” 

So saying, he turned, strode out of the garden, and re- 
mounted. A word of command and the detachment rode 
on. When they were quite lost to view, Brian, his fears 
roused anew, left the house and crossed the road to the mill. 

Yes, he knew very well that some neighbor, one perhaps 
not so very far distant, either, was secretly acting in the 
interests of the enemy. He also knew that the dwellers in 
the Neutral Ground who yet stuck to their homes despite 
ravages of Cowboy and Skinner and British raids, were 
resolved on taking a swift vengeance should the guilty 
person be discovered. Thus far, however, he had evaded all 
vigilance. 

Brian stood a moment in thought; then threw wide the 
mill door. But even as he was about to enter, there came 
to his ears the sound -of clattering hooves on the Valley 
Road, the way by which the Light Horse had so recently 
traveled, and now there swung into view a party of British 
dragoons. He instantly recognized them as being of the 
dreaded 17th; there was still sufficient light to mark the 
scarlet coats, lined with white; the white waistcoats and 
breeches, and the crests of scarlet horsehair which graced 
their helmets, 





night at——” 
“*Silence!”” thundered the 
Lieutenant. ‘Have you lost 


your wits? The lad has ears 
even if they smart a bit 
now!” 


RIAN had indeed over- 

heard all that was said; 
but as the sergeant had been 
checked in time, the all-im- 
portant word had not been 
spoken. He had no doubt but 
that the plan was to leave 
the booty with some friend to 
the King’s cause for the 
nonce, the while the raiders 
went about some other piece 
of deviltry which required a 
free rein and no encumbering 
baggage. 

The leader of the dragoons 
appeared to muse for a half- 
moment; then, taking the 
lantern from its hook, he held 
it up so he might survey the 
mill’s interior. There were but 
two windows, and these so 
high that to reach them with- 
out a ladder seemed impossible 
and there was no ladder there. 
Satisfied with his survey he 
now turned to Brian. 

“Bind me that young rascal 








“Fetch him along,” said the officer 


hook attached to a beam. Though not yet quite dark with- 
out, the interior of the mill was in deep shadow. 

The light thus made cast a faint brilliance on the lace 
trimmings, the crimson sash and silver epaulette of the 
British officer as he beckoned to two or three of his men to 
follow him into the mill. Now, to the watching lad’s dismay, 
he strode straight over to a certain wide plank which he 
commanded the dragoons to lift without any delay. They 
did so with some little difficulty, thus revealing the secret 
cache! 

There had been a spy, then, in the very inmost councils of 
the patriots who had arranged for the safe-keeping of these 
barrels and their precious contents! 

“No flour, eh?” sneered the Lieutenant. ‘Stop me! 
I guess Mr. Washington must needs get along without this!” 

And under his directions the booty was transferred in 
short order to the cart. 


A BURLY sergeant spied a bulging bag of corn-meal 
lying behind some boxes, and at a sign from his com- 
mander, proceeded to add this to the spoils. Moodily watch- 
ing, Brian noted that there was difficulty in stowing the 
bag away; finally it was bound with a piece of rope, and 
the rope fastened to an upright of the cart’s frame, so that 
it might not fall off when the cart was put in motion. 

“Shall we set fire to the mill, sir?” inquired the sergeant 
of his leader. 

“Don’t do that!” implored Brian. “You have the flour, 
pray leave us the mill!” 

But the Lieutenant’s next words addressed to the sergeant 
allayed his fears. 

“No! We’ve other business on for to-night! Do you want 
to let the rebel Light Horse know where we are?” 

The sergeant saluted, and fell back. Then his glance 
chanced to fall on some object at his feet; and bending over 
he picked it up. It was a helmet device evidently dropped 
by one of the riders but so lately there. 





with a stout rope!” he said, 

addressing the sergeant. ‘I’ll 
take good care that he doesn’t follow us and stick his nose 
in business that doesn’t concern him!” 

This was quickly done; he was then thrust into the mill 
and the lantern extinguished. He heard the heavy door 
being closed and barred from without. 

“The mice will keep you company,” was the parting 
jeer of the Lieutenant, spoken through the crack of the 
door. 

An instant later Brian heard a jingling of spurs and ac- 
coutrements, and the creaking and straining of the heavily- 
loaded cart, as the raiders departed; by the road they had 
come. 

Now it was plain that the unknown friend to government, 
whose name had nearly escaped the dragoon’s lips, was in all 
likelihood the same person who had betrayed the where- 
abouts of the precious flour; wherefore, if he could but get 
clear of his bonds and out of the mill, he might not only be 
the means of recovering the flour, but of bringing a traitor 
to justice. 

The sole obstacle was the rope which bound him. Once 
he was free in his movements he knew of a way out of his 
seeming prison. 

Now the dragoons in their hurry had merely bound the 
rope about his arms, so that he might not make use of his 
hands. Moving cautiously about in the darkness, Brian 
found his way to a grindstone which stood at the back of 
the mill, and by rubbing his bonds against the sharp edges 
of the wheel managed after a bit to sever the rope sufficiently 
to break loose; especially as the rope was old and a bit 
rotted. 

Then, swiftly climbing on a box which he placed at the 
preper section of the wall, he knocked out a board which 
was nailed over a gap caused by a tree blown down the 
previous autumn in a gale. Having now the use of his 
hands he scrambled through this aperture in no time, to be 
greeted by Spark, tis dog, who had, I regret to state, shown 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Hard Work Makes a Diver 


The Olympic Diving Champion Discusses with Irving Crump Fundamentals 








” T TAKES de- 
termination to 
become a good 
diver— deter- 

mination to overcome 
all obstacles — deter- 
mination to stick at a 
dive and do it over and 
over and over again 
until perfection has 
been attained. And 
after that, it takes de- 
termination to con- 
tinue to practice hour 
after hour and day 
after day, for a diver, 
like an acrobat, cannot 
be content with just 
learning how to doa particular stunt. After he has acquired 
the knack, he must continue to practice so that he will not 
lose the smoothness of form that makes the dive perfect. 

“Diving is the execution of a graceful aerial stunt with 
the utmost smoothness of action and niceness of timing and 
balance. Diving events are judged on form alone, so that 
any Scout who is interested enough to enter competitive 
diving must realize that it is not sufficient to learn how to 
execute a number of dives. He must be able to go through 
his whole repertoire with all the grace that can be attained 
during the brief interval that he is in the air. 

“To become a good diver a certain amount of natural 
ability—an aptitude for aerial stunts—is necessary in most 
cases, but not always. I do not think I started with any 
natural ability for diving. Indeed, I not only lacked the 
aptitude, but I also had a certain fear of the water, which 
I had to overcome before I even started to learn to dive. 
All that I possessed was a desire to excel at diving, and a 
determination to reach my goal, which overcame my fear 
and my lack of natural ability. Constant hard work was 
responsible for bringing me to championship form. My 
path would have been a lot easier had I had the natural 
aptitude for diving that I have seen in a great many boys. 

“But even a lot of natural ability will not get a chap far 
in diving without good, honest, hard work on the funda- 
mentals. If I were going to coach a squad of you fellows 
at your summer camp this year, I would drill you all on the 
fundamentals of diving so hard and so long that you would 
begin to hate me. I would make you walk out onto the 
spring-board time and again until every step you took 
would be graceful. Then I would make you spring up and 
down on the board again and again until you could suit 
the rhythm of your spring to the spring of the board, leaving 
it and landing back on it as it came up with perfect timing. 
Just springing up and down on the board and timing your 
spring to meet the board without an ugly slap or without 
being off balance is a knack that can not be achieved with- 
out practice. 

“But once you have mastered the board you will find a 
great joy in your achievement. The board seems to lend 
you wings. The muscular spring you possess normally is 
increased fo a high degree and you begin to feel as if you 
could literally fly from the board high into the air. Every 
spring-board has a different elasticity. Some catapult a 
fellow into the air with a lot of force, while others throw the 
diver lazily upward. The former is known as a fast board 
and is generally considered the best for fancy diving. 

“The harder you 
hit the board on 
your last jump, the 
higher it will throw 
you. You should 
always follow the 
board down to the 
lowest point of its 
depression before 
taking off. A little 
stunt I would teach 
you as you begin to 
learn the “feel” of 
the board is often 
called the shoulder 
lift. As you begin to 
feel out the board 
and catch therhyghm 
of its movement, ex- 
tend your arms side- 
wise and learn to 
rotate them from the 









































By Pete Desjardins 


shoulder, fitting their movement into the swing of the board. 
The upswing of the arms is made with real vigor just as 
the board reaches the lowest point of depression, and this 
swing of the arms gives you increased height. 
























Pete Desjardins’ “form” is known from coast to coast 


* WEEN you had learned to use the board properly, I 

would begin to think about letting you try some of the 
simple dives. There are four fundamental dives—compulsory 
dives, as they are called in competition, and it is from these 
four dives that all the other more complicated dives are built. 
The four dives I would make you learn first are the front 
or swan dive, the back dive and the front and back jack- 
knife dives. When you have learned those, so that you can 
do them perfectly every time you attempt them, with all 
the form and smoothness necessary to make them pretty 
dives, then and not until then are you ready to go on and 
practice the more complicated ones. 

“T would start you off with the front or swan and back 
dives, ‘headers’ they call them in competition. I would 
make you practice them for hours and days until you 
learned just how to leave the board, how to swing your arms 
and curve your body, how to keep your feet together and 
your toes pointed, how high you should be in the air before 
you actually started the dive, and so on. Believe me, I 
would be very particular about every little detail until you 
were perfect in each of them. 

“Here are some of the details you would have to keep in 
mind and follow with every front or swan dive. The take off 
must be made from both feet after hitting the board with 
all the force you can exert and yet maintain perfect grace 
and balance. The spring is upward, not outward, and the 
arms are extended to the side at right angles to the body. 
The legs are together with toes pointed and the body is 
perfectly arched as you come up into the air. In that 
position you seem to hang suspended at the peak of the 
dive before you start downward. Just before entering the 
water the arms come above the head and the body saould 
enter the water in perfect form. 

“The arc of the diver’s body gives the swan, or swallow 
dive, as it is often called, most of its beauty, and you must 
practice curving your body in the right arc. This can be 
done by lying on a chair or stool and extending the arms 
and legs in their proper position and pointing the toes with 
the head up. You will find it much easier to practice the 
arc in the air than on dry land, however. 





“At the same time 
that we practiced the 
swan dive we would 
try the back dive. 
That is quite simple 
in some respects, but 
it requires nice tim- 
ing and form. 

“Stand on theedge 
of the spring-board, 
back to the water, 
with heels together 
and extending over 
the edge of the board. 
The balance is all 
on the balls of the 
feet. Eyes should be 
straight ahead and 
fixed on some object to prevent rolling in the air after the 
take off. Hands should be on hips, back slightly arched. 
Spring upward and slightly backward. The head comes 
well back and back is arched. At the peak of the rise from 
the board the hands are lifted over the head and the back 
is arched as much as possible to insure proper turning in 
the air. When fully turned the body becomes straight 
again and enters the water that way. It really doesn’t take 
long to get the trick of that dive. 

“‘From this dive we would progress to the front and back 
jack-knife dives. The front jack-knife is not so difficult and 
a lot that you learned in the swan dive will help you, but the 
back jack is decidedly harder. It is the dive where you 
stand, back to the water, leave the board, spring upward 
and outward, bending at the hip, with legs straight and toes 
pointed, turn over in the air and enter the water facing 
away from the board. It is the most difficult of all the 
simple dives and the one that will cause you the most trouble 
and demand the greatest amount of practice. 

“Here are some pointers about the jack-knife dives that 
you must remember. In executing the front jack, hit the 
board fully as hard or harder than in the swan. Rise as 
high in the air as the board will toss you. At the peak of 
the rise, bend at the waist and literally lift your hips. Your 
legs are straight and stiff with toes pointed downward. 
Your arms come down until they actually touch your toes 
while in the air and you appear to be a human jack-knife. 
This position is held momentarily. Then you unfold smoothly, 
head comes down, arms are pointed, legs come up still to- 
gether with toes pointed, and you enter the water fully ex- 
tended within six feet of the edge of the board. 

“For the back ‘jack’ you stand as for the back dive with 
arms held horizontally in front of the body instead of on 
the hips. The spring’ is backward and upward with a lot 
of vigor. At the peak of the rise you execute the jack-knife 
position as described above, then open and enter the water 
with the hands above the head. You need not be afraid 
of hitting the board with your face as you execute this 
dive, because your spring will carry you well clear of it. 

“When these four fundamental dives have been learned, 
you will be able to get a lot of fun out of executing 
them with variations, adding half and full twists to them 
all. Twisting in the air while diving is not difficult and 
is executed by turning the head and twisting the shoulders. 
It requires a lot of practice to do the twists gracefully. 

















“AS I said before, when you have mastered the‘ big four’ fun- 

damental dives, 
and only when you 
have mastered them, 
are you ready to go 
on and build up the 
more complicated 
ones. From the front 
and front jack-knife, 
the front somersault 
and more compli- 
cated double somer- 
sault are built. And 
from the back and 
back jack, the back 
somersault dives are 
constructed. Oh, 
there are a lot of 
dives to be learned. 
It would take the 
best of you more than 
(Continued on page 

47) 





























Carry On 


PART II 


EAVING the glare of the burning hotel behind 
them, they rode east through the cool, sweet 
smelling night until the stars, one by one, winked 
out, and Dawn rose to greet them, her pink 

robes shot with delicate shades of yellow and lilac. 

“‘What a dawn,” said Dick, gazing at the exquisitely 
beautiful sky before them. 

“Yeh,” muttered the Owl sleepily from the rear seat, 
“and what a night! When do we eat?” 

‘Soon as it’s light,’’ replied the Slugger. “‘ After that little 
game of post-office we’ve been playing, a good plate full of 
bacon and eggs is what the doctor ordered.” 


“Yeh, what of it?” 

“Did you ever hear of Sweetwater Academy?” 

“Sure.” 

“That’s Hall and Mahan, this year’s battery, over there. 
Hall won that thirteen inning game from Fort Wayne 
Academy for the interscholastic championship of the country. 
I played right field. We’ll fill in for you.” 

“How do I know you ain’t kiddin’ me?” asked the 
manager. 

“We have letters with us that will prove our identity, 
and we have our Sweetwater uniforms. What were you 
going to pay the men who disappointed you?” 

“One twenty-five. I’ll give the three of you fifty.” 

“You were going to pay their traveling expenses also?” 


“Get out of the game, you double crosserl” 


They stopped beside a clear stream, whose brown waters 
laughed over a rock strewn bed, and feasted, then sprawled 
sleeping in the warm sunshine until late afternoon. 

For three days, through beautiful summer weather, they 
drove east, stopping at night at tourists’ camps. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, as they were bumping 
down a steep, rough hill into the center of a small town, there 
was a crash from the rear of the car, and the Owl, who was 
driving, jammed on the brakes. 

““What’s that?” asked the Slugger. 

‘Sounds like the whole rear end,” replied the Ow! cheer- 
fully. “I’ve been expecting it,’ he added, hopping out and 
ambling toward the rear of the car. 

“Yep,” he grunted, as he bent over more closely to ex- 
amine the damage. “She sure is gone. It means a tow 
to the nearest garage and about a day’s work, perhaps more.” 

“What will it cost?” Saleratus asked. ‘“‘We have only 
about twenty-eight dollars. Can you fix it?” 

“T cannot, and I dunno,” replied the Owl. ‘Probably 
around twenty-five. Anybody going to walk into town with 
me?” 

“T’ll go,”’ said Saleratus, getting out of the car. ‘Come 
on.” 

They found a garage in the center of the town, and twenty 
minutes later the LENA was housed within it, th pro- 
prietor promising Saleratus that the bill would be under 
twenty dollars, and that the job would be finished in a day. 

As the boys were about to leave, a little rat faced man, 
with the remains of a withered cigar jammed in a corcer of 
his mouth, came scuttling in, brandishing a telegram. 

“‘How’s this for a rotten break?” he asked the garage 
man. “Murphy, Lang and Nesbit wire me they can’t play 
for us today. That means Bellville will lick us sure, and 
I’ve got a hundred up. With Murphy pitching we’d have 
won. Now we haven’t a chance. They hit Banks all over 
the lot last week, and we’ll have to use him again.” 

Saleratus, with hand outstretched, walked up to the man 
with an ingratiating smile. “Pardon me,” he said. “I 
could not help overhearing you. My name’s Slater,” he 
continued, taking the rat faced man’s hand and giving it a 
hearty shake. ‘I judge,” he rattled on, “you’re manager 
of the local team, and three men you hired for to-day’s game 
have disappointed you. Am I right?” 


““Yeh,”’ admitted the manager reluctantly. 

‘And put them up at the hotel for the night?” Saleratus 
persisted. 

“Yeh, but—”’ began the man when Saleratus interrupted 
him. 

“T know what you were about to say, but wait until ycu 
hear my proposition. Then you can take it or leave it. We 
are amateurs and won’t play for money, all we want is for 
you to put us up at the hotel to-night. What do you say?” 

“T’ll take a chance,” said the man, “only you’ll have to 
prove you’re who you say you are and,” he added, “‘if I 
put you in this afternoon, you’d better play ball every 
minute. Centreon is a coal mining town and the miners 
back the team heavily. You fellows go pulling any bones, 
and you'll be chased out of town. Come on over to the 
hotel.” 


CENTREON took its baseball seriously. At noon the 

mines shut down for the day, and the stores closed. 
Crowds eddied about the sidewalks, men, women, and 
children, all talking about the game. 

“Gee,” said the Slugger, gazing out the window on the 
crowd welling about on the sidewalks below. ‘These people 
sure are bugs. I heard nothing but baseball in the dining- 
room this noon. The town’s crazy to win this game. They 
got licked last week, and it’s a two out of three series. 
How’s the arm, big boy?” 

“Fine,” replied Dick. ‘‘I threw a few to the Owl, while 
you and Saleratus were finding a place to park Heinz.” 

“Let’s get dressed and go out to the field early. A good 
practice won’t hurt us. Ratface said he’d be here for us 
with a car at two o’clock.” 

“‘T don’t like that guy,” replied Dick. ‘‘He looks shifty 
to me. If we aren’t careful he’ll run out on our hotel bill.” 

“Not much, he won’t,” laughed the Slugger, pulling off 
his shirt. “‘Saleratus made him pay in advance.” 

As they were lacing their shoes, the rat faced manager 
appeared with the Owl and Saleratus in tow. The ride to 
the field took them through the center of the town, where 
they were greeted with cheers and yells of encouragement as 
they rode by the crowd streaming in the same direction. 

“Some baseball town, I’ll say,” the Slugger remarked to 
the manager who was sitting beside him. 
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“Yeh,” came the laconic reply. ‘“They’re red hot fans 
all right. If you boys put up a good game to-day, and we 
win you'll own the town tonight, but this crowd sure hates 
to lose; they get ugly when they do.” 

When they reached the field they found it a surprisingly 
good one for a small town. The covered stand was already 
half full, and little knots of spectators were sitting on the 
bleachers that extended like wings from each end of the grand 
stand. 

The Owl perched on the bench. Saleratus trotted out to 
right field where, after misjudging the first two fliers that 
were hit to him, amidst yells of derision from the crowd, he 
became accustomed to his surroundings, and made several 
running catches that earned a generous spatter of applause, 

from the same spectators who previously 
jeered him. 


DE and the Slugger warmed up before 

the Centreon bench, Dick at first 
throwing slow, looping heaves that plumped 
softly into the Slugger’s big mitt. 

After a few minutes the manager, who 
had been batting grounders to the infielders, 
tossed the bat away and strolled over behind 
Dick. “Let’s see whatcha got, Kid?” he 
suggested. 

Dick shook his head. ‘Not warm enough 
yet to cut loose,” he replied, and heaved up 
a lazy, looping ball the Slugger tossed 
languidly back to him. 

“Come on,” snapped the manager. 
“Bellville’s nearly through practice. I 
wanta see whatcha got ’fore I stick you in 
there.” 

Dick continued to throw slow balls. 

“Say,” snapped rat face, ‘‘didn’t yer hear 
me? Let’s see your fast one.” 

Dick turned toward him lazily. “All 
right,” he said. ‘Watch this one,” and 
with a free overhand swing of his arm, he 
sent the ball streaking toward the Slugger 
into whese big mitt it spatted with a vicious 
crack. 

“Atta boy,” called the Slugger. ‘The 
old hop’s there.” 

Again Dick unwound and the ball sped 
toward the Slugger with almost the velocity 
of a bullet, but three feet in front of the 

Slugger it broke sharply down and out. 

“Say,” demanded the manager, ‘“‘can you do that right 
along?” 

“Yeh, I guess so,” grunted Dick in reply. ‘“‘Here’s an- 
other.” 

“You'll do,” said the manager and walked away. 

When, a few minutes later, Dick strode out to the 
pitcher’s box, the crowd that now packed the grand stand 
and bleachers cheered him lustily. 

The Slugger walked out to the box: ‘‘Keep ’em high and 
inside,” he whispered. ‘“‘I’ll mix in a few curves, but your 
fast one, around their necks, will keep these babies rocking 
back on their heels.” 

The first two men to face him were easy outs. Then mo- 
mentarily Dick lost control and walked the next two batters. 

“Take him out! Take him out!” howled® the same 
crowd that had generously applauded him a few minutes 
before. 

The next man up swung wildly at a curve, caught the 
ball on the end of his bat, and popped it over the first base- 
man’s head where it fell just inside the foul line. The 
Bellville runner scored from second, and the man on the 
first reached third. The next batter struck out. 

From then on Dick pitched magnificently. Not a hit 
was made off him until the seventh, when two infield errors 
and a safe bunt filled the bases with none out. 

With the count two balls and no strikes, Dick was forced 
to put one over. The Bellville batter met the ball squarely, 
driving it ona line between right and center fields. 

Saleratus, off with the crack of the bat, timed the ball 
perfectly and, running at top speed, speared the ball with 
his gloved hand. He was given a thunderous reception 
from the miners when he trotted in to the bench. 

In the eighth the Bellville infield blew wide open, and 
Centreon filled the bases on three errors. The Slugger was 
up and, swinging a murderous black bat like a wand, ham- 
mered the first pitch far over the center fielder’s head, 
lumbering around the bases before the ball was returned to 
theginfield. 

The crowd howled, yelled, whistled, made nearly every 
conceivable kind of noise. Miners threw their hats in the 
air, pounded each other on the backs, while the women and 
children added their shriller voices to the general din. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Hall, want to make an 
easy hundred?” 


HE game ended with no further scoring, and at its finish 

there was pandemonium. It was with difficulty the boys 
reached their car and climbed into it. Everyone wanted to 
shake hands with them, and they were pounded on the 
back until they had actually to beg for mercy. 

As they were dressing in their rooms at the hotel, after 
luxuriating in a hot bath, the clerk sent word up that Mr. 
Ames would like to see them in the office. 

“Who’s Mr. Ames?” Slugger asked, knotting his tie. 

“Dunno,” replied Dick. ‘Probably some bug who wants 
to give us the freedom of the city.” 

They found a mild eyed man of middle age waiting in the 
lobby. He introduced himseld as Mr. Ames, president of the 
Eureka Mining Co. 

“Hall,” he said to Dick. “You pitched one of the best 
games to-day I ever watched and, Slater, that catch of 
yours was a pure gem. Can’t you boys stay on here as my 
guests, and play for us again on Saturday against Bellville. 
We would like to beat them, and I am sure we can with you 
playing. I understand from Collins you won’t take money, 
or I should be happy to pay you. You see, the Eureka Co. 
supports the team for the pleasure of its workers and, as 
you perhaps have noticed, this town is baseball crazy.” 

“Sure, we noticed that,” replied the Slugger, “but, really, 
Mr. Ames, I hardly think we should stay over. We're on 
our way back to school, and broke down here this morning. 
To-day is Wednesday; if we wait until Saturday, we will 
lose three days.” 

“T wish you could,” said Mr. Ames. “‘I-——” 

“We can,” interrupted Saleratus. ‘‘That is, if you can 
give us some work to do in the meantime, for which we can 
earn some money. Real work, I mean. We do not want to 
be paid for fake jobs and play 
ball, but if you can really find 
us something to do, for which we 
will be paid three dollars each a 
day, we'll do it. You see we are 
rather short of money.” 

Mr. Ames thought a minute. 
“Yes, I can give you something. 
I have a large farm about six 
miles from town. My superin- 
tendent ’phoned me this morn- 
ing that he needed more help. 
If you boys want to go out there ~~ 
and work for the three days, you Z 
will be paid two dollars and a 
half a day and have your board 
besides. But,” he continued, “‘it 
will be real work, long hours, and 
Schmidt will keep you hustling 
all the time. Do you,know any- 
thing about farm work?” 

“We sure do,” piped the Owl. 
““We’ve been working on a farm 
all summer.” 

“You'll do,” laughed Mr. Ames. “I'll ‘phone 
Schmidt to send in for you after you have had 
your supper.” 

“We'll be ready,”’ said Saleratus, “‘and thanks 
a lot.” 

“All right,” replied Mr. Ames. “It’s a bargain, and if 
you boys play half as well Saturday as you did to-day, 
we'll beat Bellville again.” 

After dinner a big farm truck called for them, and 
seven o’clock the next morning found them, after a 
hearty breakfast, hard at work in a corn field where they 
remained all day. 

After supper Dick suggested tnat he and Saleratus go to 
town to get the LENA, and as Schmidt was driving in to do 
some errands they went with him. They found LENA 
ready for them. Saleratus stepped into the office to pay 
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for the work, while Dick climbed into the front 
seat to wait for him. 

Out of the semi-gloom Collins, the rat-faced 
manager of the team, sidled up to the car. 

“Hall,” he husked, “want to make an easy 
hundred?” 

Dick, startled at the sudden voice at his 
elbow turned to the little man standing beside 
the car. 

“Gee,” he laughed, “you scared me for fair. 
Do I want to make a hundred dollars? Sure, I 
do. How?” 

Collins leaned closer. ‘Bellville wins Saturday, 
see? ” 

Dick threw his long legs over the car door and 
slid out beside the ‘manager. “Yes, I see,” he said, tower- 
ing over the man. “TI see you’re a dirty little crook. Let 
me tell you when I want to make money out of baseball, 
I'll turn pro and make it honestly, not by throwing games.” 

“‘ Aw, go on,”’ bluffed Collins, “‘you’re busted. I’ll make 
it one twenty-five. You can split with Mahan if you want 
to and nobody will ever know.” 

Dick’s fists clenched and then, after a moment, relaxed. 
“You’re right,” he mumbled, “we are broke. What do 
you want me to do?” 

Collins sidled closer. “Groove ’em when there’s men on 
bases. That’s all. They’ll be tipped off, and can step into 
them. Nothing raw, just straight balls where they’ll do the 
most good.” 

“T see,” replied Dick as Saleratus turned away from the 
counter, and started toward the office door opening into the 
garage. ‘How much have you on the game?” 

“Six hundred at one to two. I’ll make it one fifty.” 

“All right,” said Dick. ‘Look out, here comes Slater. 
I’ll see you before the game. When do I get it?” 

“After the game,” said Collins with a knowing leer as he 
slipped away toward the dark interior of the garage. 

“You did the right thing,” Saleratus said, when Dick told 
him on the way back to the farm of what had happened. 
“Tf you had refused, that little rat would have tried to 
bribe a couple of infielders, and might have succeeded. In 
games like these, the battery is three-quarters of the show. 
The chances are he is satisfied now and won’t meddle with 
any of the other players and, now you know what Belleville 
expects, you can outsmart them.” 

“Heh,” chuckled Dick. ‘I'll curve ball ’em to death. 
They won’t see anything else. There’s one thing though, we 
ought to tell Mr. Ames his manager’s a crook.” 

“T wonder!” mused Saleratus. 

“Why? ” 

‘“‘Well in the first place, he might not believe you. Collins 
is a local celebrity. We are strangers. Then if he goes to 
Collins, he is sure to lie and say you made the proposal to 
him. I dunno, Dick, whether it would be best.” 

“Well,” replied Dick defiantly, “I’m going to anyway. 
Mr. Ames is putting up for this team. He ought to know. 
After I tell him, it’s his business to do as he pleases.” 

The next evening the boys drove into town in search of 













“That was a pleasant 
little experience!” 


13 
Mr. Ames, and found him finally in the lobby of the Mansion 
House. Dick told him what Collins proposed. 

When he finished, Mr. Ames said thoughtfully. “I’ve 
never really liked Collins, but he has played a lot of pro- 
fessional ball, was with the Milwaukee team for four years, 
and the townspeople think he knows more baseball than 
anyone else in the State. It hardly seems possible he would 
throw down his own team and town, yet 1 believe you. 
What’s to be done?” 

Dick told him what he had planned and why, and Mr. 
Ames agreed. 

Saturday noon Schmidt paid the boys for the three days 
they had worked. After luncheon they dressed and drove 
in to the field, where they parked the LENA outside the en- 
trance and turned their money over to the Owl to hold. 


A DICK was warming up with the Slugger, Collins stood 
behind him for a while, watching his every move. 
“Remember, only straight balls when they have men on 
bases,” he warned. “Is Mahan fixed?” 

Dick nodded as he cut loose with a fast one. ‘The 
Slugger’s O. K.,”’ he replied. 

“Good,” said Collins. “I'll see you after supper to-night 
at the Mansion House.” 

A roar of cheers from the crowded stands, greeted Dick as 
he walked to the box to face the first Bellville batter for the 
miners had, after winning the second game of the series, 
backed their team heavily. 

To the first three batters Dick threw principally curves. 
The first two struck out to the huge delight of the crowd, 
and the third was retired on an easy grounder to the first 
baseman. 

Centreon also failed to score, finding the new Bellville 
pitcher much harder to solve than his predecessor of Wed- 
nesday. 

The game drifted along to the sixth inning with neither 
side getting a man beyond second base. Then in Centreon’s 
half the Bellville pitcher momentarily lost control after 
having retired the first two batters on strikes. He passed 
the next two men and Saleratus strode to the plate, swinging 
two bats. He stepped into the batter’s box and cocked 
his cap over one eye, glaring belligerently at the Bellville 
pitcher. 

The first ball was wide. Saleratus did not move his bat 
from his shoulder as it flashed by. The next was a foul. 
The third was high and inside and, with the count two and 
one, Saleratus dug his spikes into the dirt and, gripping his 
bat more firmly, waited for the next pitch he felt sure would 
be over. 

Up it came. Waist high and slightly inside. Saleratus 
swung and, meeting the ball squarely, drove it whistling 
down toward third base. It flashed by the bag and rolled 
into left field, while the two Centreon basemen scampered 
over the plate amidst howls of joy from the miners and their 
families. 

The next batter struck out and Dick, stopping at the 
water pail for a drink before going to the box, was lifting the 
cup to his lips when the manager came up and, throwing an 

arm around his shoulders, 
patted him on the back as 
though in encouragement. 
“Come on, Hall,” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘Two runs are a 
lot in this game. Groove 


a few.” 
Se Dick nodded and walked 
= ; out onto the field. The 


ines (Concluded on page 61) 













IEUT. JOHNNY 
CONDON’S blue 
eyes were nar- 
rowed slizhtly; he 

stood before the bulletin 
board posted in the Head- 
quarters Building, read his 
name and the name _ be- 
neath it several times. 
Then he smiled slightly. It 
was a forced smile. Sooner 
or later the thing had been 
bound to come—it had 
come, now. In the orders posted on the board, Johnny and 
Lou Brent were ordered to proceed directly to Romorantin 
“for duty as ferry pilots.”” And Stuart Osborne was ordered 
directly to the front, to the Third Pursuit Squadron. “Stew” 
had made the grade, he was going pursuit. Johnny and 
Lou were to put in more time, ferrying ships from the 
assembling station to the front. 

Johnny nodded his head slowly. He was disappointed. 
But Lieutenant Osborne had proved the best pilot of the 
three. It was fair enough. As ferry pilots, he and Lou 
Brent would learn more about De Havillands and when they 
went up front it would be to a Reconnaissance squadron. 
For a time Johnny had thought they, too, would make the 
single-seater class. But they hadn’t. It wasn’t that they 
hadn’t tried. Inherently they were not the pilots that Stew 
was. 

A figure moved up behind Johnny. He turned his head, 
saw Lou staring at the posted notice. His dark eyes held 
a hurt expression. His fists were clenched at his side. Sud- 
denly his face whitened, he laughed. It was a bitter laugh. 

“We conked out in pursuit, eh, Johnny?” he muttered 


grimly. ‘‘Ferry pilots, a couple of chauffeurs! Winging 
the ships up front so that real pilots can use *em!” 
He laughed again. It was a nasty laugh. Marsh, 


bitter. Johnny Condon touched Lou on the arm. He was 
smiling. 
.. “Steady, Lou! They’ve got to have ships up at Colcmbey. 
Some one has to wing them up. We never did go through 
the final training stages like Stew; you know that. And we'll 
be up front.” 

Lou Brent interrupted grimly. ‘See the war from the 
S.O.S.,eh? Ferry stuff! Well, I know one thing——” 

He broke off abruptly, turned away from the bulletin 
board. Johnny Condon was at his side quickly. He knew 
Lou’s temperament. They’d had a time getting him 
through Ground School, back in the States. He’d wanted 
desperately to fly pursuit ships. It was a big disappoint- 
ment. 

“Let’s go over and congratulate Stew,” Johnny said slowly, 
“He'll be leaving for the front in a few hours and we’ll be 
leaving for Romo. I know how you feel, I feel the same 
way, Lou.” 

‘Lieutenant Brent glanced sharply at his pal. He smiled 
slightly. 

“Do you?” he asked in a peculiar tone. “ You’ve never 
wanted to get up front so badly as I have, Johnny.” 

Johnny Condon straightened. Anger struck at him, but 
he controlled himself. After all, he understood Lou. 

“We'll get up there soon enough, Lou,” he said quietly. 
“Four or five ships ferried up and they’ll turn us loose. A 
few weeks——”’ 

Lou Brent laughed again. 
tone. 

“Not for me, Johnny! I’ve always said I wouldn’t be 


Then he spoke, in a grim 
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He swung into the 

Sront cock pit, jerked 

his goggles over his 
eyes 


Ferry Stuff 


a sky chauffeur. I’m going to the major, I’m going to 
tell him how I feel. If he won’t take me off these 
orders ” 

He broke off again. Johnny Condon was frowning. 
He remembered the threats Lou had made, months ago 
regarding ferry stuff. He spoke in a level tone. 

“Tt’s no good, Lou, taking a ferry ship across the lines. 
You won’t have a Browning or a Lewis mounted on her. 

There wouldn’t be a chance in a sky battle. Play the 

game, Lou, and do the job.” 

“Cut the preaching!” Lou Brent interrupted sharply. 





“T’ll see Stew later. I’m going after the major. And I 
mean it, Johnny, just one ferry trip for me.” 
E MOVED away from Lieutenant Condon. Johnny 


headed toward the Officer’s Club, to try and find Stew 
Osborne. He was frowning. A separation, and Lou Brent 
determined not to ferry. He’d always said that if he were 
assigned to such work he’d take his ship over the lines, in- 
stead of setting her down at Colombey-la-Belle, the advanced 
field to which Squadron pilots came for their planes. Such 
a thing had been done before. And always there had been 
a swift court-martial of the offending pilot. Several fliers 
had vanished in such attempts. 

“‘Lou’s hot-headed,” Johnny muttered to himself. ‘He’s 
trained all these montks and he’s just liable to fly a ship 
across ig 

He broke off. Stew Osborne was coming toward him, 
grinning. Johnny forced a smile to his own browned face. 
No use telling Stew about Lou’s foolish threat. He’d be 
at Romo, with Lieutenant Brent. He could handle the other 
flier. 

But even as he talked with Stew about other things, doubt 
gripped l:iim. Lou, once he made up his mind, was hard to 
handle. Stew was speaking cheerfully. 

“You and Lou, I’ll see you up front soon, Johnny. A 
few ferry hops and you'll be up, maybe in my sector.” 

Johnny Condon nodded. He tried to smile. Too 
soon, one of them might be up front. But he could 
try; he could talk quietly with Lou. Perhaps, when’ = 
he was calmer—— 

“What’s Lou think about it?” Lieutenant Osborne 
asked abruptly. ; 

Johnny grinned. No use bothering Stew. He was 
going up for the big adventure. There would be enough 
things for him to worry about. 

“Little sore, but he’ll be all right, Stew,’ Johnny replied 





slowly. “I’m not so crazy about it, myself. But orders 
are orders.” 5 
Stew Osborne nodded. His face was sober. He spoke 


with his eyes on the blue ones of Johnny Condon. 

“You'll have to watch him, Johnny.” He smiled faintly, 
and with affection. ‘He’s just stubborn enough to try 
something funny with one of those ferry ships. But you can 
take care of him.” 

Johnny nodded. It was strange how Stew had hit the nail 
squarely on the head. And yet not so strange. They both 
understood Lou Brent. Johnny smiled back at the lieutenant 
who was going straight up front. 

“T can try to take care of him, Stew,” he said simply. 

But again fear gripped him. He knew how much Lou 
disliked ferry stuff. 





By Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 


A De Havilland rolled out from the deadline, into the 
wind, climbed off the great field at Romorantin. Lieut. 
Johnny Condon, standing beside the plane he was to pilot 
to Colombey-la-Belle, dropped his eyes to the map he held 
in one hand. The day was gray; clouds were low. It was 
to be the first flight. 

Lieutenant Johnson reached his side. He smiled at Johnny. 

“Get off in about five minutes, Lieutenant,” he instructed. 
Lieutenant Brent will follow you in another five. Travel 
right along, don’t wait for him. Colombey’s pretty close 
to the front, the way the German pilots are flying the air 
up there, and we want the ships set down one by one. No 
formation stuff.” 

He moved off. Johnny Condon frowned. He looked over 
toward the plane next to his. The Liberty-engined D. H. 
was numbered 635A. Her wing and fuselage fabric glis- 
tened, even in the gray color of the day. Beside her stood 
Lou Brent. He was jerking on his helmet as Johnny moved 
toward him. 

Three days had passed since Lou had appealed to the major 
back at Issoudun. The appeal had failed. Lou had come 

over to Romorantin with Johnny, and he had been almost 
cheerful about the trip. But there was something grim 
about his jesting, his whole attitude. Now, as Johnny 
reached his side, Lou grinned at him. 

“Don’t worry about me, Johnny,” he stated cheerfully, 
“if I don’t set this ship down within five or ten minutes 
after you, at Colombey. I’m winging up slow-like.” 









JOHNNY stiffened. He spoke grimly. His blue eyes were 
narrowed. 
“Don’t be foolish, Lou, wing for the field! Fly by map! 
If you take this bus across the lines, without a gun——” 
Lou Brent chuckled. ‘The war’s almost over,’’ he stated 
slowly. “If I wing this bus across, as you say, at least I’ll 
have seen something!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Johnny Condon spoke crisply. ‘‘That’s not playing. the 
game, Lou. Your orders are——” 

And then Lou Brent flared up. He spoke in a nasty tone. 

“Listen, Condon—I’m different than you. J want to-get 
into this war, not stay out of it. I’m taking this ship across 
the lines! And I’m doing that little thing, right away!” 

He swung into the front cockpit of his skip, jerked kis 
goggles over his eyes. The engine roared. The ship rolled 
out from the dead-line. Johnny called out, sharply. He was 
white-faced, fiercely angry. The roar of the D. H.’s engine 
drowned his words. The plane was getting off the field now, 
climbing into thesky. She banked to the eastward. 

Johnny Condon stared after her. His lips moved; he 
spoke bitterly. ‘Different from me, he wants to get up 
front!” It was so untrue, unfair. 

Then, slowly he got himself under contrcl. He looked 
down the dead-line. No one appeared to have noticed that 
Lieutenant Brent had taken off ahead of 


He banked around, stared above his plane. The sky-spot 
was. blind. And then the sister ship came into sight. Lou 
Brent had deliberately zoomed his D. H. over Johnny Con- 
con’s -plane, he was winging her straight toward the front 
again! She had not been banked from her course! 

Johnny Condon groaned. His lips were pressed tightly 
together. Lou Brent, heacing toward the front in a skip 
without a gun. Even now tke two planes were within fifteen 
miles of the lines. Germzn ships sometimes came back of 
the Allied lines as far as that and the maps called fcr a bank 
southward twenty-five milcs from the line of the front. 

He could not give up. Letting the ship roar in {ull voice, he 
banked around, headed toward the east. The sister plane 
was perhaps a half mile ahead. Johnny’s plane gained on her 
very slowly. He sat stiffly in the front cockpit, trying to 
think of some way to stop Lou Brent. 

Minutes passed. The country below was partially ok- 





him, instead of after him. Johnny Condon 
moved toward Number 634A. He climbed 
into the front cockpit. He revved up the 
engine, the plane rolled out from the dead- 
line. The take-off was smooth, steady. He, 
too, climbed the ship toward theeastern sky. 

He flew mechanically. Lou Brent 
hadn’t meant what he had said, back there 
on the dead-line. He knew how badly 
Johnny wanted to get up front. He knew 
how hard all three of them had tried. And 
now, because there was delay and disap- 
pointment, Lou was taking things in his 
own hands. Without even a machine-gun 
mounted on the two-seater, he intended to 
fly across the lines. 

Johnny Condon roared the Liberty- 
engined ferry ship after the sister plane. 
The other ship was perhaps a half mile 
ahead and a thousand feet higher. It 
would be almost three hours before they 
reached the front area. Johnny smiled 
grimly. He remembered his last words to 
Stew Osborne, now at the front. Well, 
there was little he could do, now. But he 
would try to get his plane up close to Lou’s, 
try to wave to him, to guide him toward 
Colombey. He would stick close. It was 
all he could do. 





R three hours and ten minutes the two 
ships had winged through the sky to- 
ward the front. Now they were in the ad- 
vanced area. The air was bad, bumpy. 
They were fighting, edging against a cross- 
wind from the northeast. Visibility was 
bad—very bad. The clouds were low. 

It was almost time to bank to the south- 
ward, to play safe and cut across toward the 
camouflaged field at Colombey-la-Belle. 
Johnny Condon’s map had been useless 
for the past fifteen minutes, he had been 
flying by time and compass. And so, he 
knew, had Lou Brent. Number 635A. was 
winging southward of his plane, and on 
almost even terms. Perhaps two hundred 
feet of air separated the ships. But not 
once, during the entire flight, had Lou Brent 
even glanced toward Johnny’s D. H. 

Lieutenant Condon shook his head 
slowly. The front lines were ahead, less 
than twenty miles ahead, by his reckoning 
It was time to bank off the present course, 
to angle toward the landing field in the ad- 
vanced area. And yet Lou Brent was holding a dead course 
straight for the front! Johnny banked his ship in toward the 
sister plane. He got an arm out in the prop wash, tried to 
point to the southward. 

Less than fifty feet of air separated the two planes now. 
Johnny could see Lou’s helmeted head clearly, it was turned 
slightly toward him. He was sure that Lou saw his gesture, 
knew what it meant. But the other plane held her course 
straight toward the front. 

Johnny Condon banked out again. His face was set 
grimly. He advanced the throttle all the way, the roar of 
the D. H. deepened in tone. Full power was not good for 
a ship that had only been tested out and flown a few hours in 
the air. Orders were to ferry the planes up slightly under 
full speed. But Johnny was desperate. 

His plane pulled up ahead of the other ship. Then he 
banked in toward her again. This time he would force Lou 
Brent to bank away from him. He would make him realize 
ovr he was determined not to allow him to roar across the 
ines. 

For a second it seemed as though the plane flown by Lou 
Brent would crash into Johnny’s ship. And then, suddenly 
the plane was zoomed. Her nose was pointed straight to- 
ward the clouds, less than a thousand feet above. Johnny 
could hear the shrilling of the other ship’s flying wires as she 
Screamed upward. 
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banking plane. Both their planes were at the mercy of 
the enemy single-seater, unless that ship was crashed out 
of the sky. Lou Brent was banking away from her, but 
Joknny’s D. H. was zooming straight at the enemy plane. 
It was the only chance, a crash in the air. 


OHNNY CONDON was suddenly cool. . He saw a wing 
of the little stip flesh up, the German pilot was trying 
to bank in on him. The roar of the Liberty engine had be- 
come high-pitched from the pull. She was Icsing flying 
speed now but only a few feet of air separated the two skips. 
The German pilot failed to get his stip’s nese around far 
enough to use his gun, synchronized with the propeller of the 
little plane. Johnny caught a glimpse of the pilot’s head 
then saw the little s! ip’s nose come up. 

The tail-assemtly hung close to the D. H.’s propeller. 
There was a crackling sound, the propeller was suddenly 
stlintered! 

Joknny Condon ducked his head below 
the level of the fuselage cowling. He cut 
the switch, the roar of the engine died. In 
a flash the D. H. was gcing into a spir. 
Down and down it plunged, the propeller 
sheared off at the shaft. 

And then Johnny had the controls in 
neutral. The spin ceased. Slowly he 
pulled the stick back toward the material 
of his flying overalls, the nese of the sl ip 
came up. He had no propeller on the 
plane but the controls functioned. 

He stared over the side of the fuselage 
as the D. H. glided toward earth. Off to 
the southward he saw the little ship going 
down in a deeper slant than his plane. 
The tail assembly was badly damaged, 
but the German pilot was trying to make 
alanding. And around his gliding plane 
banked Lou Brent’s D. H. Lou was wav- 
ing at him now, waving wildly. Johnny 
tried to grin, waved back. He saw Lou 
get an arm out in the prop wash, point 
to the northward. 

Johnny twisted his head. He caught 
sight of a level stretch, small and green. 
A field. A small field, with buildings cam 
ouflaged green and brown. He banked the 
D. H. toward it. His lips moved grimly. 

“Just like Issoudun practice. Dead 
stick landing!” 

He spiraled the D. H. down. There 
was no chance of correcting a mistake. 
No chance to use engine. If he over-shot 
the small field 

But he didn’t over-shoot. The D. H. 
touched tail-skid and wheels in a perfect 
three-point landing, except that it was a 
little fast. The plane rolled almost to the 
far end of the field. When it came to a 
stop, Johnny Condon twisted in the seat. 
Lou Brent had set down his ship, too. 
The propeller ceased to turn as Johnny 
climbed down over the side of his D. H. 
Lou was running toward him. 

His face was twisted as he reached 
Johnny’s side. Some French officers were 
running toward the propellerless ship. 

“Johnny,” Lou’s voice was hoarse, 
“you're all right?” 

Johnny Condon grinned. “Sure am, 
Lou,” he returned grimly. “You came 

















A black cross, strangely shaped, shined clearly on the fuselage of the diving plane 


scured by fog drifting low. The air was rough, and growing 
rougher. There were no towns below now. It was rolling 
country, he could tell that by the shadirig of color through 
the fog. His ship was within a hundred feet of the other 
plane now. He planned to circle ahead of Lou’s D. H. once 
more, to wave him southward again. But he had little 
hope that Lou would bank in that direction. 


AX? then, suddenly, the De Havilland in the lead banked. 
Her right wing went downward, her left came up. 
There was a movement from her rudder fin. Johnny Condon 
felt his heart leap, he had won out, after all. Lou Brent was 
banking southward, toward the Colombey Field! 

Johnny smiled. But the smile faded as his eyes caught 
sight of a shape slanting down from the clouds. It was a 
plane, piquing on Lou Brent’s De Havilland. And it was 
a baby ship, a single-seater! 

Johnny cried out hoarsely. A black cross, strangely 
shaped, showed clearly on the fuselage of the diving plane. 
The ship was camouflaged in green and white. A German 
ship! An enemy plane attacking them from the clouds! 

The nose of Johnny’s D. H. came up, he saw red flash 
from the gun mounted-on the enemy ship. A stream of 
color traced down through the air, yellow and green color. 
Tracer bullet color! 

It streaked down past the tail-assembly of Lou Brent’s 


close to getting a dose of war, eh?” 

Lou Brent’s face was sober. “That 
German plane, she crashed just before you hit this field. 
Not such a bad crash but he won’t get away, Johnny. You 
got a German plane!” 

Johnny Condon smiled grimly. “And I'll get a court- 
martial next!”’ he muttered. ‘Both of us will, probably.” 

Lou Brent shook his head. ‘J may, Johnny,” he said 
slowly, “but ’ll clear you. I know why you stuck with me. 
You were trying to keep me from making a fool of myself. 
It was my fault, Johnny, and any court-martial Board will 
get the truth.” 

Johnny Condon smiled. ‘That German pilot was pretty 
far back of the lines, Lou,” he stated. “You talk a little 
French, tell these officers all about it. And, we were lost, 
Lou, off our course, that’s all. Tell them that. We’re not 
supposed to know too much about this ferry stuff.” 


M408 ALLEN smiled at Lieutenants Condon and 
Brent. He spoke slowly. 

“T’ve looked over your report, Lieutenant Condon. You 
were twelve miles back of the front when the German plane 
attacked. You shouldn’t have been that close but it was 
your first flight, and I have reports that visibility wes not 
good. You did a courageous thing and scmetimes luck is 
with those who have courage. The German officer made a 
remarkatle landing. He is our prisoner, and not very badly 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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AY, Wild Bill,” 
started some one 
among his audi- 
ence, “‘ were there 

any buffalo left around wild in those days 

when you were a fur-trader out in the 
foothills, camping neam Chief Leapin’ 

Frog?” 

“Buffalo?” repeated Wild Bill Bumps, 
braiding his whiskers. ‘‘ Now, come to think of it, I do recall 
hearin’ somethin’ about such animals. Seems to me that 
here an’ there in the wild an’ cooty places of the country 
you’d come across small herds of a dozen or so, but the real 
big gangs had all gone by that time. 

“‘How-some-ever,” he said, and cocked his hat over his 
eyes and hitched up his trousers, preparatory to spinning a 
yarn. ‘I remember one fall day when I took a notion to go 
for a ride across the scenery, an’ I rode through a part of the 
country that the Indians reserved as an extra special huntin’ 
grounds. When I’d reached a wild bush an’ hill corner of it, 
I caught sight of a small herd of these here buffalo animals. 

“Well, I thought I’d shoot one, ’cause I could do with 
some buffalo meat back at my shack. But as luck would 
have it, I’d left my rifle at home, an’ the only thing I had on 
me at the time by way of a weapon was a pearl handled 
button-hook. There’s only one way to use such an instru- 
ment effectively on buffalo, an’ that is to stretch it down 
their throats an’ wind the hook part around their stubby 
tails an’ then go ahead an’ yank ’em inside-out. But I never 
did understand exactly how to go about that stunt, so I 
didn’t bother right then. 

“Bein’ that this little herd was so close to me, though, I 
thought that I’d just ride over to them an’ give them a 
little inspection, an’ the beasts were in a sort of docile mood, 
an’ didn’t object to me ridin’ within a hundred yards of 
them an’ admirin’ them. There was a whoppin’ big bull 
a-leadin’ of the herd, an’ there was a smaller sized bull 
actin’ in the capacity of major or captain, an’ there was five 
cows, an’ three young calfs, an’ one yearling heifer. This 
last one, this young cow, caught my attention. She was 
just in prime condition for meat, nice an’ fat an’ tender, 
an’ I looked her over with particular close care. Now the 
more I looked, the more I got to thinkin’ of a nice smokin’ 
fryin’-pan full of rich buffalo steak, an’ presently I even 
thought I could smell it cookin’, an’ licked my tongue around 
hungry-like. 

“That bein’ the case, I thought to myself that I would just 
turn my horse around an’ go back to my shack an’ collect 
my rifle an’ a spare horse, an’ then come back an’ take 
another look at the buffalo through my gun sights. But on 
the way home, I started thinkin’ it all over, an’ I-figured it 
was a lot of bother for me to go out an’ shoot an animal an’ 
skin it an’ hack it up into chunks an’ cart it to my shack, an’ 
I said to myself that here was a case for help. An’ nacherally, 
whenever I thought of the word help, I thought of Chief 


Leapin’ Frog. An’ thinkin’ of him gave me the idea that I’d 
just get him to take out a couple of braves an’ shoot this 
yearlin’ for me an’ skin her an’ chop her up an’ lug her into 
my shop, an’ there would be no trouble for yours very 
sincerely, W. B. B., which means Me, With Bells Bangin’. 


ke ELL, I finally arrove at my shop, an’ the first thing I 

saw as soon’s it came in sight was Chief Leapin’ Frog 
an’ Chief Starvin’ Rabbit a-sittin’ on the door-step, waitin’ 
patiently for me to show up so’s they could buy a coyote’s 
skin’s worth of maple syrup. Huh? Oh, they wanted the 
maple syrup to spread on their hair to keep it glued down 
flat, just like you boys nowadays use bad lard an’ other funny 
smellin’ materials to keep your pompadours from gettin’ 
excited. So I rode up to them an’ said ‘How?’ Whereupon 
they both wiggled their ears three times sideways an’ once 
frontwards an’ returned ‘How come?’ 

“Then I fixed my gaze on Leapin’ Frog, an’ said as how 
I’d like him to do me a little favor. ’Course, he up an’ said 
that doin’ favors for me was one of his favorite pastimes, 
an’ what was this particular favor an’ how much would I 
pay him for doin’ it. So I said I’d pay him a pair of rubber 
fishin’ stockin’s, if that was suitable to him. That got him 
interested right off, ’cause he knew that these fishin’ stockin’s 
are pretty good things. You see, you can put them on an’ 
then go an’ wash your feet without gettin’ your skin the 
least bit wet, an’ that’s a great convenience. 

“So Leapin’ Frog asked me what he had to do for them, 
an’ so I up an’ orated about how Id seen a nice little juicy 
yearling buffalo, an’ had experienced 
a yearnin’ desire to have her made 
into beef or pork, I wasn’t particular 
which. I said that I’d like him to 
come along with me back to this 
animal, with a couple of his braves, 
an’ I’d point her out an’ he could go 
ahead an’ shoot it an’ get his braves 
to skin it an’ to chop it up into re- 
spectable pieces an’ cart it back to my 
mansion, an’ then I’d hand him the 
rubber stockin’s. Leapin’ Frog said 
‘done’ right off, ’cause he was fond of huntin’, an’ he did 
hate to get his feet wet every Saturday night when he took 
his annual bath. 

“But he’d no sooner agreed to do it, when the big-fat two- 
hundred-an’-fifty-pound Starvin’ Rabbit spoke up slow an’ 
pompous an’ dignified, an’ said as how that he’d like to 
oblige me by doin’ this triflin’ favor for me, an’ Leapin’ Frog 
could have a rest this once. Of course, he added, he hoped 
that the rubber stockin’s would still be the little token of 
appreciation. Well, at that, Leapin’ Frog gave him a nasty 
look an’ said that it wouldn’t be no bother for him to help 
me out this time, as he had nothin’ else to do, any way, an’ 
therefore Starvin’ Rab- 
bit could go play ping- 
pong with himself. At 
that, Starvin’ Rabbit 
up an’ said that it was 
time for me to give him 
a chance to assist menow 
an’ then, since e was 
runnin’ out of doo-dads 
around his camp, an’ 
my presents would be 
acceptable. In other 
words, he was askin’ for 
a job. 

“Well, I thought 
things over, an’ I real- 
ized that I mustn’t 
hurt the feelings of 
either of the chiefs, an’ 
so I’d just about de- 
cided that maybe I’d 
best do my huntin’ my 
own self, when a measly 
sneaky little grinnin’ 
idear popped into my 
noodle. So I opened up 
my mouth an’ said that 
I'd make it a kind of 
sportin’ proposition. I 
said I’d give the silk— 


I mean rubber stockings b ee 
to the first one to kill 
the animal in question. 
They asked me to ex- 
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plain myself, so I enlarged on my information an’ said that 
I was curious to find out who was the best hunter of the two 
chiefs. I said they could use their buffalo spears to kill with, 
an’ they had to stalk an’ kill the animal themselves without 
any outside assistance from their braves, an’ after it was 
dead they could get their men to skin it an’ fix it up, if they 
wanted. I said it was in the nature of a sportin’ proposition. 

“Do you mean to say,’ Leapin’ Frog spoke up when I’d 
finished, ‘that this funny-lookin’ over-grown elephant here is 
going to line up with me an’ try to outhunt me, the famous 
Chief Leapin’ Frog?’ 

***Do you mean to say,’ Starvin’ Rabbit said. ‘That this 
underfed skinny imbecile creature here is to be given a 
chance to pit his so-called hunting ability against me, the 
celebrated Chief Starvin’ Rabbit?’ 

“T said sure both times. 

“““Well,’ said Leapin’ Frog, ‘all I can say is, Starvin’ 
Rabbit is goin’ to get himself choked in my dust, yes-sir.’ 

“Well,” said Starvin’ Rabbit, ‘all I can say is, Leapin’ 
Frog will never own that pair of rubber hosiery.’ 

“With that they jumped to their feet an’ hurried away to 
their camps to get ready for the hunt. Leapin’ Frog had 
only a couple of hundred yards to travel to reach his teepees, 
while the Rabbit had two or three miles to go, but even so, 
the fat Niche was the first to return to my shack. He had 
shed most of his duds, in approved hunter style, an’ was 
mounted on an extra sirong an’ monster built horse, an’ was 
huggin’ a husky lookin’ buffalo spear in his hands. Behind 
him was ten of his braves, armed only with jack-knives, with 
which they intended to carve up the buffalo after their 
chief had murdered it. 

‘Just at that minute Chief Leapin’ Frog returned. He 
had spent considerable time an’ labor on his huntin’ costume, 
which consisted of green an’ yeller stripes all up an’ down an’ 
around his six foot-length of skinniness, zebra fashion. He 
had the idea that this costume was his lucky huntin’ one, 
an’ he never went huntin’ without first paintin’ it on him. 
An’ it was lucky, to a certain extent. You see, no grizzly 
bear would attack him while he wore that mess of paint, 
*cause the bears ran the second they saw Leapin’ Frog brezec 
within half a mile of them, an’ so it was lucky ’cause it scared 
all the dangerous animals out of their danger. The chief was 
mounted on a wiry little pony, an’ carried a buffalo spear, 
an’ he had about ten of his braves behind him, armed with 
hack-saws an’ screwdrivers, who were to slice up the yearlin’ 

after their chief had killed it. 


‘§° AFTER tellin’ them the rules of the game again, in 

case they’d mislaid some of them, I climbed on board 
my horse an’ headed the way back to this place where I’d 
seen the little herd. On the way out, things developed some- 
thin’ like a battle between the two chiefs, an’ hindered us a 
lot in our travel. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“You see, Chief Leapin’ Frog begun it all by tellin’ me 
confidentially in a loud tone of voice that he thought that 
Starvin’ Rabbit made a great pie-faced baboon as a hunter. 


To which the Rabbit replied in equally loud roars that he. 


thought Leapin’ Frog’s huntin’ costume was enough to make 
a Plymouth Rock rooster sick with envy, but in all possibility 
the buffalo wouldn’t appreciate it worth beans. He added 
that it didn’t much matter, anyway, since Leapin’ Frog 
wouldn’t know how to kill a buffalo with a spear. 


[BAT little hint rather upset Leapin’ Frog, ’cause he 
rather fancied himself in greenan’ yellowstripes, 

an’ so he halted his horse an’ called Starvin’ Rabbit 
a few well-chosen names, beginnin’ with bow-legged 
wop-toad an’ endin’ with somethin’ I daresn’t re- 
peat. Now, it never struck Starvin’ Rabbit that he 
looked like a bow-legged wop-toad, an’ he kind of 
resented the idea, an’ so he stopped his horse an’ 
answered high an’ free, an’ said that Chief Leapin’ 
Frog was nothin’ but a dried up piece of worthless 
skin an’ bones that an honest-to-goodness magpie 
would scorn to look at, an’ he added a few other 
things too complicated to mention. 

“That more or less riled up Leapin’ Frog’s 
temper, an’ before you could turn four backward 
somersaults an’ a handspring, he’d turned his 
horse an’ charged at the fat rival chief with his 
spear leveled to hit him in the fourteenth rib. 
An’ Starvin’ Rabbit was just as speedy, an’ he’d 
turned an’ charged at Leapin’ Frog with 
his own spear leveled at the other’s 
diaphragm. They might have run them 
sharp pointed things right through each 
other an’ then an’ there ended both of 
their interestin’ an’ edifyin’ careers, if 
I hadn’t spurred. imy horse an’ rode 
between them just in time to grab the 
spear ends an’ yank ’em out of their 
hands. 

‘“‘As it was, their horses bumped into each other, an’ the 
two chiefs was spilled off, an’ they clumb to their feet an’ 
glared at each other, an’ Leapin’ Frog said that he’d tell 
Starvin’ Rabbit’s Maw on him, an’ Starvin’ Rabbit said 
that he’d make sure that Leapin’ Frog’s mother-in-law 
learned the details of his atrocious conduct. Then I told 
them to shut up, an’ to make sure of them obeyin’ my orders, 
I gave each of them a whoppin’ big piece of toffee to chew on, 
an’ they soon got their teeth tangled in it an’ couldn’ talk 
back while I bawled them out good an’ proper an’ well. I 
added that I would keep them rubber stockin’s for my own 
personal use if they didn’t quit fightin’ every ten minutes, 
an’ that sobered them down. The braves sided with me, too, 
‘cause I’d slipped each of them a couple of hair pins on the 
sly an’ told them to back me up to the hilt, which they did. 
An’ finally, the argument was all settled an’ we all got onto 
our horses an’ rode on, an’ so it was pretty late in the after- 
noon when we reached the place where I’d seen the buffalo. 

“The animals weren’t in the same place that they had 
been when I’d seen them earlier, an’ so we had to hunt 
around for a while before we found them. 
They was lyin’ down in the middle of 
a little valley place that was just ideal 
for our purpose. You see, this buffalo 
spearin’ game consists of gettin’ on a 
fast pony an’ gettin’ as close to the 
buffalo as possible before speedin’ up, an’ 
then chargin’ them an’ get them runnin’ 
away from you, when you pick out the 
animal you want an’ ride up alongside of 
it an’ shove a spear into its innards. 

“After I’d pointed out the yearlin’ 
animal I wanted, Leapin’ Frog an’ 
Starvin’ Rabbit were all for gallopin’ 
right down then an’ racin’ each other to 





















Leapin’ Frog went sailin’ over its 
head an’ whammed inio Starvin’ 
Rabbit's back an’ spoilt his aim 
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with his spear, an’ began to throw it up in the air an’ catch 
it, an’ wave it around his head an’ twirl it around in circles, 
an’ did all sorts of fool antics with it, just to show off. He 
did it good, too, but just about fifty feet from the buffalo, 
when he should have leveled the weapon an’ got down to 
the business on hand, he tried an extra special stunt. This 
consisted of reachin’ over an’ shovin’ the spear between 
his horse’s front legs with his right hand, grabbin’ the 
point with his left hand, quick, an’ jerkin’ it through, an’ 
then givin’ it a wave in the air an’ catchin’ it in his right 
hand just in time to level it at the game. 

“Well, that was the way it was supposed to be done, but 
it didn’t work out the way it should have with Leapin’ Frog, 


Starvin’ Rabbit's horse looked sort of astonished an’ stopped an’ carefully turned itself around 


the heifer. But I saw that that would have complications 
all its own, an’ so I said no, that it would be best for them 
to go alone, an’ that they could pull hairs to see who got 
the first charge at the game. So Leapin’ Frog reached 
over an’ tugged out one of Starvin’ Rabbit’s hairs, an’ then 
the Rabbit grabbed hold of three or four, or maybe even 
more, of Leapin’ Frog’s wool, an’ tugged them out vigorous. 
When they was measured, it was found that Starvin’ 
Rabbit had the longest hair, an’ so he won first chance. 


HE SPOKE a short speech at his whoopin’ sized sleepy 
lookin’ horse, an’ asked it to do its ding-bust-est, an’ 
maybe he’d give it a hunk of sour-dough for its supper, an’ 
then he yelled ‘Geddub,’ an’ he was away. He galloped 
slow an’ heavy an’ bouncy down towards the buffalo, 
a-whackin’ at his horse to try an’ make it speed up, an’ 
before he got close the buffalo had all seen him an’ got to 
their feet an’ watched his approach with mild interest. 
The big bull came prancin’ out at the head of his gang, an’ 
stood there right in the path of the slow travelin’ Rabbit 
Niche an’ pawed the ground. The chief was forced to slow 
down an’ draw off a ways, an’ start a new charge at the 
yearling, which was in the middle of the herd standin’ 
still with the rest, kind of curious but not at all scared. 
But the bull headed him off again, an’ got in his way 
an’ pawed the earth. Once more the Raboit whoaed up 
his horse an’ turned it around a bit an’ then charged again. 
“This time the big bull an’ his first lieutenant, the small 
bull, got kind of riled, an’ they both suddenly let out a 
couple of roars an’ charged down on the Rabbit, their 
heads lowered an’ lookin’ real business-like an’ not at all 
pleasant. At that, Starvin’ Rabbit’s horse looked sort of 
astonished, an’ stopped an’ carefully turned itself around 
an’ then actually attempted to gallop fast, which was a 
brave thing for it to do with a two hundred an’ fifty pound 
Indian a-bouncin’ all over its back, an’ the next thing 
we knew was that Starvin’ Rabbit was with us on the 
hill again, lookin’ kind of mad an’ 
sheepish an’ indignant, an’ the two bulls 
had gone back to their herd. 

“So I said that that was his first 
chance over, an’ now it was Leapin’ 
Frog’s turn. I added that if Leapin’ 
Frog didn’t succeed, we’d have to go 
home an’ wait until next day before we 
could do anything more, ’cause it was 
goin’ to be dark in a short time. They 
all agreed to that, though Leapin’ Frog 
told me that he’d be certain to kill the 
animal, since’ he was a hunter, an’ not a 
joy-rider like the fat Rabbit. 

“Well, he tested his spear to see that 
it was all right, an’ he made sure that his horse was 
still there an’ was all in one piece, an’ finally he glanced 
over his green an’ yeller paint to make sure that his 
luck was still with him. Then he let out a howl an’ 
whammed his heels against his horse’s side, an’ gal- 
loped down the valley’s side an’ headed for the 
watchin’ buffalo. On the way, he got kind of fancy 


’cause his horse went an’ tripped on the spear shaft an’ he 
was thrown off its back an’ sailed |.igh an’ handsome through 
the air, somersaultin’ actively as he went, an’ came down 
plum on his noodle, an’ the forze of his fall drove his head 
into the earth right up to his neck, an’ there he was, a-standin’ 
on his head, with his feet wavin’ around in the air, an’ 
muffled yells of surprise an’ fright <n’ help comin’ faintly 
to us watchers. An’ them poor ignorant buffaloes took a 
short look at this green an’ yeller striped affair with the 
energetic legs a-fannin’ the air, an’ they let out a collection 
of moos an’ haws an’ turned an’ galloped lumberin’ly away 
from that place. 


“°TCHE rest of us hurried down to Leapin’ Frog, an’ his 

braves grabbed hold of his legs an’ tugged an’ yanked 
ambitiously, an’ finally got his head free of the dirt, an’ 
then, the minute he was on his feet, Starvin’ Rabbit marched 
up to him an’ called him bad-soundin’ names an’ wanted to 
know just what the several flavors of vanilla did Leapin’ 
Frog think himself to be—some sort of an improvement on 
a comet, or what? He was pretty riled about it, ’cause he 
realized that the buffalo had got a pretty bad scare an’ 
wouldn’t be so easy to get close to, next time. 

“On the way home, Chief Starvin’ Rabbit asked me if I 
didn’t think they should be allowed to use bows an’ arrers 
as well as spears in this game. I figured that that was all 
right, seein’ that the buffaloes were wise that they were 
bein’ hunted, an’ might not let the Niches get close enough 
for a spear charge again, so I said sure, they could use bows 
an’ arrers if they wanted. Leapin’ Frog said that he in- 
tended to use a spear agin, an’ this time he’d do some 
murderin’ with it. He said that it didn’t matter which 
kind of weapon the Rabbit used, as he couldn’t use any 
kind properly, any way. Starvin’ Rabbit stuck out his chest 
ten feet or so at that, an’ looked important an’ dignified, 
an’ said that Leapin’ Frog’s only chance to get the carcass 
of that yearling would be for him to hang around several 
dozen years an’ wait until it died of old age. I thought 
that they were gettin’ a little too personal in their remarks 
towards each other, so I gave them another hunk of toffee 
each, an’ the rest of the way home they had to keep quiet, 


¢ as their jaws were glued together. 


“When we got to the shack, I told them that they could 
go back to the buffalo grounds any time they wanted next 
day, an’ that they didn’t need to wait for me an’ all go in a 
bunch, like we’d done that day. I figured that it would be 
best for the chiefs to go separate, since they was so inclined 
to argue. Leapin’ Frog said that that was suitable with 
him, an’ he said good evenin’ an’ trotted over to his camp to 
eat supper. Starvin’ Rabbit hung around for a minute or 
so, lookin’ kind of glum an’ mournful, an’ finally he come 
to me an’ said that he had been thinkin’, an’-had thought 
up a plan, an’ wanted to know if it met with my approval. 
I told him to spout it, an’ he did. 

“Seemingly, he couldn’t shoot an arrow very far, bein’ 
that he was so fat, an’ so he had to get close to the game 
before he let fly. An’ arrer huntin’ was the only chance he 
had of gettin’ that buffalo, he said, since his horse wasn’t 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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PART VII 


HE morning of Rodney’s 

first examination, in United 

States history, dawned 

rainy and cold, with a bleak 
northeast wind sweeping over the city. 
He made his way to the Customs House, 
in which the tests were to be held, found 
the proper room, on the fifteenth floor 
of the high, needle-like building, and 
entered with a feeling of nervous timid- 
ity. Other boys were seated here and 
there at desks, some of them frowning 
anxiously over scraps of paper, others 
gazing about with an air of nonchalance 
that seemed too pronounced to be 
genuine. He sat down at one of the 
desks, closed his eyes and thought of the 
history outline that he had made two 
evenings before. Dates seemed to race 
about in his mind as if in an effort to 
bring chaos out of the order to which he 
had reduced them. A feeling akin to 
panic threatened him, but he fought it 
off, forced himself somehow to remain 
calm. He had studied faithfully; it 
would be silly to get stewed up at the 
last minute. Other boys entered the 
room and sat down, some of them glanc- 
ing nervously at the examiner standing 
beside one of the windows. 

At half-past nine the examiner handed 
out the declaration sheets, announcing 
that the candidates would have thirty 
minutes in which to fill in the answers 
to the various questions: name, date of 
birth, age and so forth. The sheets 
were collected; and at ten o’clock the 
boys received their examination papers. 

Rodney read his paper through and 
found it easier than he had expected. 
He set to work on it, and for the next 
two hours he was hardly aware that 
there was any one else in the room. 
At the end of the period he handed it in, 
confident that he had done well on it. 

‘A snap!” he heard one of the boys 
remark. 

“Veh, I killed it!” replied another. 

In the afternoon the examination was 
in physics; it seemed to Rodney a 
harder paper than the other, but again 
at the end of the period he felt sure that 
he had passed. 

The next day was devoted to algebra 
in the morning and ancient history in 
the afternoon. Rodney was a little less 
certain about his success with those 
subjects; but in the evening, after 
checking up some of the doubtful 
answers, he concluded that he had 
managed to pass. 

Plane geometry came on the morn- 
ing of the last day, a long, three-hour 
examination. Rodney’s heart sank as 
he read the paper through. It seemed 
to him at first that at least half the 
questions he could not possibly answer. 
For three-quarters of an hour he strug- 
gled with the second part of the first question: “Prove that 
the diagonals of a rhombus are perpendicular to each 
other.” Perspiration gathered on his forehead, and he 
cast frequent anxious glances at his watch lying on the 
desk, observing with growing alarm how the big hand 
was creeping farther and farther round. He moistened his 
lips and gazed about him; everybody else in the room was 
working. 

The thought of Ted Morris leaped into his mind. It was 
mathematics that had beaten Ted, made him walk out in 
the midst of the examination! Rodney felt a sudden wild 
impulse to do as Ted had done. He shifted his feet under him 
and glanced toward the door. Some one at the back of the 








Another puff of wind partly cleared the fog and the burning vessel seemed to leap toward them 


room murmured “Gosh!” in a throaty voice. Rodney hesi- 
tated, then relaxed and closed his eyes. A stiff exam, a 
brutal exam! Others doubtless were finding it stiff and 
brutal also, but no one had walked out. He wouldn’t be the 
first to quit! Then he thought of his brother Scouts and of 
their eager, friendly interest in him, their “troop pride” in 
him. No, he would not quit! He would do his best, fight 
to the last minute! 


Wil set lips he bent over his paper again. He left 
the first question and went on with the next one. 
It was easier; he answered it and went on with the one 
that followed. By that time he had lost his feeling of 


panic. One after another he answered 
the questions as best he could, finding 
many of them eaéier than they had 
seemed at first. With ten minutes to 
spare at the end, he returned to the 
question that had baffled him. Some 
of the later problems that he had 
solved proved helpful, and with a grin 
of triumph he finished with the ques- 
tion half a minute before the close of 
the examination. 

He went out to lunch with a fellow 
named Davis, who had sat beside him. 
“What'd you think of it?” Rodney 
asked him. 

“Pretty tough, but I guess I passed,” 
was the reply. ‘How about you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rodney. “Say, 
how did you prove the diagonals of a 
rhombus are perpendicular to each 
other? I had an awful time with that 
one!” 

“Like this,” observed Davis, and 
drawing a letter from his pocket, he 
worked out the problem on the back of 
it 





“Then I got it right!” cried Rodney 
in a tone of triumph. 

“Well, here’s hoping we make the 
grade,” said Davis. 

“T’m just an alternate,” Rodney 
replied. 

Davis grinned. ‘Cheer up. Some- 
body may miss out, and then you'll 
have his place, only I hope it won’t be 
mine!” he added grimly. 


HE examination for the afternoon 

was in English composition and 
literature, the last of the set. It gave 
Rodney no particular trouble; and he 
concluded, from the remarks the other 
fellows made, that it was easier than 
they had thought it would be. 

The days that followed were filled 
with suspense. Had he passed the 
tests? Had some one else failed? Over 
and over Rodney asked himself those 
questions. And then one day, on his 
eighteenth birthday, ironically enough, 
he received the report. He had passed. 
He not only had passed, he had re- 
ceived a higher rating than any one 
who had taken the examinations with 
him! But no one had failed, and there- 
fore he was not eligible for an appoint- 
ment. 

Rodney flung himself upon his bed 
and lay there with gaze fixed on the 
ceiling. The room seemed hot, oppres- 
sive, almost stifling. His head ached, 
and there was a burning sensation in his 
eyes. Never since the death of his 
mother had the world looked so black to 
him. A wave of bitterness, of self-pity, 
surged up within him, and he was too 
weak to fight it down. What was the 
use? What was the use of anything? 
For two and a half years he had worked 
and studied and denied himself in the 
hope of entering the Naval Academy. He had taken the 
examinations and passed with a higher mark than any 
one else, and still he was not able to enter! The thought 
of waiting another year caused him to clench his teeth 
angrily. Another year of work, of marking time, and even 
then he might not get the appointment. Something might 
happen, something no one could foresee. What was the 
use anyhow? 

His thoughts turned to Mr. Devereux and the chance to 
make a good start in business. Why bother with the 
Navy? Why not go to Mr. Devereux and ask for the job? 
“You will regret it,” a voice seemed to say; but Rodney gave 
no heed to it. Ted Morris had the right idea! He knew 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


what was best for him. ‘Ted Morris quit,” the same 


voice seemed to say. “If you give up now, you’re a quitter 
too—a poor Scout!” 

The thought caused Rodney a swift stab of shame, but he 
put it aside. No one could say he quit! No one could say 
he hadn’t done his best! Luck was against him, that was all. 
His temples were throbbing now, but his thoughts continued 
to race on. He knew just what he would do. The next day 
he would write a letter to Mr. Devereux, or perhaps it would 
be better to go and have a talk with him. He was not sure 
which would be better. But one thing was sure: he would not 
let the chance go by. A fair start with a company like Mr. 
Devereux’s was the next best thing to Annapolis, yes, 
probably in the long run it would prove even better! Well, 
it was settled anyway, settled at last, and that was a relief! 


E SIGHED heavily and stared cut the window. It 

was growing dark, and lights were appearing in some 
of the houses in the next street. His uncle ought to come 
home presently. Rodney wondered what the old man would 
say when he told him of his failure and of his decision to go 
into business. His uncle would be disappointed, very much 
disappointed. Well, it could not be helped. He had made 
his decision, and he was satisfied with it. 

More and more lights began to gleam in the houses on the 
next street. Rodney lay on the bed, still staring out the 
window. His head ached less acutely now, but his mind was 
ill at ease. It seemed to him odd that, having made his de- 
cision, he should feel no relief, that he should still be hearing 
that same voice: ‘‘You will regret it. Ted Morris quit. If 
you give up now, you’re a quitter too—a poor Scout!” In 
vain he tried to ignore it. The voice—it seemed almost like 
a real voice at times—continued: “You will disappoint 
every one who knows you. And what of your mother, 
Rodney? What of her and her confidence in you? «In the 
end you will hate yourself for yielding. You once won a 
basketball game just because you would not be beaten. 
Have you forgotten that?” 

Rodney pushed himself upward on the bed. No, he had 
not forgotten! ‘Victory equals 
will””—Foch’s formula—he had 
not forgotten that either. 

It turned his thoughts back 
to Mr. Fisher and Frank 
O’Connor and the others. 
What would they think of a 
fellow if he quit while there was 
still a chance? Rodney knew 
only too well what they would 
think and how they would feel. 

And the Scouts in Mr. Hol- 
man’s troop—what of them? 
It was the thought of them that 
had made him struggle to 
success through that brutal 
math. paper. 

How would they feel if he 
should suddenly throw his 
whole ambition to one side, 
acknowledging thereby that 
their pride and confidence in 
him had been ill-founded? He 
might explain, and make ex- 
cuses, but he knew that all his 
excuses would not satisfy them. 
He was sure of it because he 
knew that no excuses he 
might make would really sat- 
isfy himself. “A Scout is 
brave . .. defeat does not 
down him.” Again it was 
the voice of his conscience that spoke—and this time 
it was {not to be denied, not to be thrust aside even for a 
moment. : 

“T’ve got to go on!” he murmured wearily... ‘I’ve got to 


live with myself—and I couldn’t if I quit! I’ve got to go on. 


I will go on!” 

Only then did he find real relief. ’ 

The stairs in the hallway creaked, and presently Rodney 
heard the outer door open. “You home, :Rodriey?” 
came the soft voice of his uncle. 

“Yes, Uncle Jonathan, I’m in here.” 

“Don’t you feel quite well, Rodney?” 

“Oh, just had sort of a headache. I’m all right now, 
though.” Rodney rose and entered the living-room. 

Uncle Jonathan lit the lamp on the table. Then he 
entered his bedroom, returning presently with an envelope 
in his hand. He held it out to his nephew, saying, “I—I 
= to give you this today—it being your eighteenth birth- 

oo 

There seemed to Rodney something strange in the way 
his uncle spoke, and he observed that the old man’s hand was 
trembling. He took the envelope and gave a little start as he 
observed the handwriting: “For Rodney on his eighteenth 
birthday.” 

2 “TIt’s—it’s from your mother,” said Uncle Jonathan. 

She wanted me to hold it until to-day.” Then he entered 
the bedroom again, closing the door behind him. 
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Rodney seated himself in the big chair beside the lamp, 
moved by a sense of awe and wonder. Another letter from 
his mother! Tears filled his eyes as he recalled the closing 
words of her first letter: “Think of me always as some- 
where above, watching over you.” Watching over him! 
Oh, how true that was! Very carefully he broke the seal and 
drew her letter forth, and with eyes still wet and misty he 
tead: 


My DEAREST RODNEY: 

Almost three years have passed, and-it is now your 
eighteenth birthday. My boy is on the verge of manhood! 
What has happened during those three years? Oh, if I could 
only know! If I could only be sure that life has been kind to 
my poor motherless boy! I know you will forgive the ques- 
tions I am going to ask. I must ask them, loving you as I do 
—oh, so much, so very much! Have you kept the faith, 
Rodney? Have you been “a good Scout”? . Have you 
followed the course that we charted together so often? Have 
you been true to the Three Points of Honor? Oh, I am sure 
you have! Only a loving, anxious mother like me would ask! 
I am smiling, Rodney, as I say to you what I have said on 
your other birthdays—many happy returns! Your ever 
loving, MOTHER. 


The tears ran unheeded down Rodney’s cheeks as he 
pressed the letter to his lips, but they were wholesome, 
natural tears of emotion quite without bitterness or remorse. 
How thankful he was that he had made his decision before he 
received that letter! How supremely thankful that he had 
resolved to go on, to keep the faith! But the Three Points of 
Honor—had he been true to them? Very softly he repeated 
the Scout Oath: “On my honor I will do my best to do my 
duty to God and my Country, and to obey the Scout Law. 
To help other people at all times. To keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake and morally straight.” Then one 
by one he pondered the twelve items of the Scout Law: “A 
Scout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and reverent.” And 
in the end he was able to say, knowing that he spoke the 
truth, “‘I have done my best!” 





Clutching the boy’s ankles, he began to back toward the door, dragging the inert body 


ES, he had done his best—and was still doing his best— 

to live according to Scout standards; and those standards 
were no more, no less, than the best advice that a wise and 
loving mother could offer, a code of clean and courageous 
living that any one, young or old, might follow to advantage, 
a clear-cut, practical code for everyday use. 

The memory of his mother’s letter was with him constantly 
during the next few days. It helped him to face the future 
with new courage, helped him to smile as he talked with Mr. 
Holman and to his brother Scouts of his failure to secure the 
appointment and of his determination to try again. He 
decided to get in touch with his senior senator once more, 
and also with the other senator and with his congressman. 

One evening he wrote a letter to each and sent them off. 
Then he penned a note to Ted, telling him of his disappoint- 
ment and of his determination to try again. And two or 
three days later he went to Gloucester for the week-end. He 
went less with the idea of fishing than of spending a few 
pleasant hours in the company of the captain and his wife. 
More than any one else she filled, in a slight degree, the place 
of his mother and at that time, following the receipt of his 
mother’s second letter, he felt very lonesome, very much in 
need of comfort. 

Captain Tuckaberry greeted him with a hearty handclasp. 
“Ye’ve got to stay overnight with us, Rodney!” he ex- 
claimed. “An’ tomorrer you an’ me’ll go out to the banks fer 
a day o’ fishin! That to yer taste, lad?” 
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“Tt surely is, cap’n!” 

“That’s good, that’s good!” responded the old fisherman, 
laughing. ‘The rest o’ the day, now, ye’re Mrs. Tucka- 
berry’s boy; she’ll take care o’ ye an’ mebbe bake ye a green- 
apple pie. But tomorror ye’re my boy!” 

It was a quiet evening that the three of them spent round 
the little oil lamp after supper. While Mrs. Tuckaberry 
sat tranquilly knitting, Rodney listened in fascination to the 
yarns that the old fisherman spun for his benefit, thrilling 
stories of vessels that had gone ashore in storms, of schooners 
afire at sea, of tremendous catches of fish upon the banks, of 
adventures in far-off places, and many other episodes with 
which the captain’s mind seemed filled. When at last he 
climbed the stairs to the small bedroom that the two old 
people called “‘Rodney’s room,” it seemed to him almost 
as if he himself had participated in some of those stirring 
scenes. 

It was black night when a hand upon his shoulder roused 
him. “Git up an’ git dressed, lad,”’ said the voice of the 
fisherman. ‘“Ain’t nothin’ like an’ early start when ye’re 
goin’ - fishing.” 

Rodney shivered as he got into his clothes, a pair of old 
trousers, a sweater, a pair of black rubber boots tnat Captain 
Tuckaberry had ready for him. After a hearty breakfast he 
donned an oilskin and a sou’wester; and half an hour later 
he and the captain were in the dory, moving at half speed 
through the water. The sky was graying now, but the air 
was heavy with mist. 

“Fog again,” observed the old man. ‘Wal, I reckon 
’twil] burn off, mebbe.”’ 


VW/BEN they were well beyond the mouth of the harbor, 
he turned the wheel over to Rodney. “ You know the 
course, lad,’’ he observed. “ Just keep a sharp look-out so’s 
we won’t run anybody down. An’ while ye’re sarvin’ yer 
trick, I’ll take a leetle snooze.” 

The dory rose and fell, riding a wave, dropping into the 
trough, then rising again. An hour passed, and the sky 
grew lighter. Rodney sat with shoulders hunched over the 
wheel, peering ahead. He had 
never before been out in such a 
fog. It drifted in the air cur- 
rents, forming broad layers and 
fluttering ribbons. Fine par- 
ticles of moisture fe!l like tiny 
flakes of snow, swirling across 
the prow of the boat and 
vanishing in the dark water. 
It seemed to him there was 
something mysterious in the 
way the fog acted, sometimes 
thinning out for a few seconds, 
then closing in again more 
heavily than ever. 

With the old fisherman doz- 
ing in the bow, Rodney had 
the sensation of being utterly 
alone upon a strange sea, a sea 
heavily shrouded in a kind of 
cold, wet, fluffy gray wool that 
deadened the monotonous bark 
of the exhaust and the con- 
stant slapping of the waves 
against the sides of the dory. 
It was as if he were somehow 
shut off forever from the ordi- 
nary world, as if he must go 
on and on in the fog until the 
end of time. 

Another hour passed, and 
the fog gave no signs of lifting. 
Captain Tuckaberry roused and blinked his eyes; he passed 
a hand across his moist face, observing, ‘‘ Fog’s still with us. 
Wal, it can’t last forever, that’s sure an’ sartin. I never 
yet see a fog that didn’t burn off or git blowed off. What’s 
wrong?”’ he asked abruptly. 

Rodney’s chin was lifted, and he was sniffing the air. 

““What’s wrong?” repeated the captain. 

“T smell something,” was,the reply. 

“Ye smell sunthin’, eh? Wal, now, I smell the ex- 
haust——” 

“Tt’s different from that,” replied Rodney, still sniffing. 
“Tt’s like smoke, wood smoke. Don’t you smell it, 
cap’n?” 

The old man frowned and wrinkled his nose. 

“Hm, mebbe,” he observed doubtfully. Then after a 
pause. “Yes, it do smell like wood a-burnin’ some’res, an’ 
tar along with it.” 

The odor became sharper. It seemed to Rodney strange 
that there should be wood smoke in the air; it was not a 
natural odor out there so far from land. He asked if it 
might come from some craft passing to windward. 

“Some steamer burnin’ wood ’stead o’ coal?” the fisher- 
man inquired. ‘‘Wal, now——” 

A hollow boom like a single clap of thunder shook the air. 
The dory, riding the crest of a wave, seemed to quiver all 
over, hesitating an instant before dropping into the trough. 

(Continued on page 66) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Rubbing Shoulders with Death 


HE hero of this story is dead. He “‘ went out” 

with his ‘boots on” just as he expected he would, 

and just as he wanted to go. He was ‘‘ Mosquito”’ 

Billy Ryan. Somewhere out in the suburbs of 
New York, I guess a cross or a slab of marble marks the 
resting place of the earthly remains of Billy, and probably 
Bill has been forgotten by most of the members of that daring 
fraternity of industrial heroes, the bridge builders, but I 
cherish memories along with a feeling of happiness that I 
once met and talked with that same smiling dare-devil, 
Billy Ryan. 

I met him in the days whcn I was a newspaper reporter, 
and Billy Ryan was one of the score of structural steel workers 
who were risking life and limb daily to build the great Man- 
hattan Bridge, the third to link Manhattan Borough with 
Brooklyn, across the East River. 

It all happened this way. Billy had had a narrow escape. 
Someone high up on one of the steel towers of the bridge 
carelessly dropped a wrench just as Billy was walking out on 
a girder lower down. Billy heard the thing come hissing 
through the air. He heard the shouts from up above and 
tried to duck. But he couldn’t duck quite enough on the 
narrow girder and the wrench hit him a glancing blow on 
the head. Billy promptly lost his balance. He grabbed 
for the support nearest him which happened to be a loose 
plank. He wrapped his arms around that, but the 
plank refused to support him, and Billy and the plank 
went hurtling downward, 135 feet into the river. 

No one on the structure expected 
to see the Mosquito again, alive. But 
Billy fooled them all. No sooner dia 
he and the plank strike the water 
with a smack than they started for 
shore, Billy kicking like a bull-frog 
and shoving the plank along in front 
of him. He didn’t make shore. A 
tug-boat swept down upon him and 
fished him out, then took him to the 
nearest dock where a_ policeman 
called an ambulance, and Billy was 
patched up and sent home for a day’s 
rest. 

The police slip of the accident got 
to the newspaper office where I 
worked and, since Billy was the first 
man as far as the editor knew, to fall 
from the new bridge and still be alive 
to tell the experience, I was assigned 
the task of seeking out Billy and 
getting a story of his adventure. 

I found Billy back on the job the 
very next morning. The wrench had 
nearly “scalped him.”’ He was deco- 
rated with a half-acre of gauze and 
adhesive plaster on the right side of 
his head. But he was grinning 
broadly just the same when I found 
him up on the “canopy” from which 
he had tumbled the day before. 

“How did I feel?” he grinned when 
I asked him the question. “Sure I 
was kind of scairt for a second. I 
thought me time had come, I said 
a little prayer for me mother on th’ 
way down. But I don’t know as it 
was much of a prayer at that. I was 
too busy trying to keep track of th’ 
arms an’ legs an’ planks an’ rivers an’ 
sky an’ bridges what seemed all mixed 
up together an’ rushin’ past me. I 
was a little fussed in th’ head by that 
wrench, I think. I remember me 
head hurt too; like fury. But when 
I landed in that ol’ river with a 
smack then I knew I was all right, 
even if I couldn’t swim. Th’ cold 
water felt fine on me hot head, an’ 
I huhg right onto that plank. I had 
to. That was me life preserver. I 
thanked the good Lord for leavin’ it 
right in th* way where I could grab 
it as I went down. That’s all there 
was to it. They yanked me out an’ 
carted me to th’ hospital. Th’ 
doctors an’ nurses, they was fine, too. 
They wanted me to crawl into a nice 


white bed. But I liked the bed me 
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mother had up home for me best, so I went there. An’ here 
I am back on th’ job this mornin’ an’ feelin’ fine, except for 
a kind of sore spot right here.” 

Billy felt his bandages tenderly and hitched up his overalls. 

As a reporter I was disappointed. Billy hadn’t made 
enough of the fall to make a real “story.’”’ There wasn’t 
anything thrilling about the adventure as far as he was con- 
cerned. He had been close to death; very close. But that 
apparently did not thrill him at all. 

I looked around and began to understand a little of why 
he had not made a story of his narrow escape. Being close to 
death wasn’t new to him, nor to the scores of men who 
swarmed the high steel tower with him. They rubbed shoul- 
ders with death constantly in their work-a-day world, and 
being a little closer, as Billy had been, wouldn’t faze them a 
little bit. 


EING up on the “canopy” of the bridge, something over 

a hundred feet in the air was plenty high enough for me, 

yet 200 feet above me on the top of the tower were scores of 
other men at work, while out over the river on the narrow, 
dizzily swaying foot bridges slung from the cables, were still 
others, going about their daily task as unconcernedly as if 
they were on the ground, It seemed to matter little to them 
that the wind up there whipped and tore at their jumpers 
and overalls, that it became so strong and gusty at times 
that they had to lean against it, often leaning over into space 
with a sheer drop of several hundred feet below them. It 





“Jack and I give a hoist and up comes Patty” 


did not seem to concern them a particle that they had to 
handle heavy pneumatic hammers up there, and red-hot 
rivets that were “chucked” sizzling through space from 
forge to girder end, where they had to be caught in iron 
buckets. It did not matter a particle, apparently, that they 
had to walk narrow beams and girders scarcely eight inches 
wide, where a slip meant certain death, unless good fortune 
intervened, as it had in Billy Ryan’s case. 

I looked back at Billy. He had been watching me. 

“How do you get the nerve to—to do it?” I queried. 

‘°Tain’t anythin’. We’re all used to being up high. An’ 
the wind an’ the danger is all part of the game. Like an 
aviator, I figger, or other fellers who like to flirt with danger. 
It gets into our blood an’ we love it. Most of us would be 
like fish out of water if we had jobs that kept us on the ground 
all the time. For me, I’m hopin’ to stay at the game until 
I get too old for it an’ then—well I’d sure hate to be took 
sick and have to die in bed. Me, I wanta die with me boots 
on, like most of us pass out. We don’t die—we get killed.” 

Billy Ryan wasn’t boasting. There was something very 
matter-of-fact and serious about the way he spoke of his 
grim subject. 

“Too old for the game.” There was something about that 
statement that caused me to look around; to study the faces 
of the men I found working near me and those higher up. 

Did men ever grow old in that game? Most of those I 
saw were in their twenties; young men; athletes; the caliber of 
men who compose the college football teams or the big-league 
baseball teams. There wasn’t a man 
among them who had passed the age 
of thirty-five. 

“How many ever grow ‘old’ at the 
game?” I asked Billy. 

“Not many, that’s a fact,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘There are a few old hands, 
say forty, mebby forty-five, but 
they’re through climbin’, most of 
them are foremenand like-o-that; men 
who have been lucky an’ quit the gird- 
ers an’ the climbin’ before it got them. 
They do a little climbin’ now an’ 
then, but for the most part, they are 
stiff in the legs an’ arms an’ they are 
willing to stay on the ground; in the 
office or in the yard reading blue prints, 
an’ tellin’ younger men what to do. 


“RUT nine out of ten of us never 

get that farorget that old. Every 
bridge, or every skyscraper that goes 
up nowadays, claims a steel man or 
two, sometimes severa]; a half dozen. 
No one ever likes to talk about or 
advertise how many men get killed 
on the job, but you can make up 
your mind that every bridge or sky- 
scraper that goes up is a monument 
to a couple of us structural steel 
workin’ fellers. That’s a fact. Some- 
where’s on every job you'll see a red 
number on a girder. Every time a 
man’s killed on that job another 
number is added until the job’s 
finished an’ the steel workers move on 
to another one. We always leave a 
few of our friends behind us. 

“T ain’t boastin’ when I’m tellin’ 
you this. The boys are always care- 
ful; mighty careful. They don’t 
want to die any more than you do. 
But accidents will happen.. There 
was that wrench yesterday. It was 
an accident, though the feller was 
fired who dropped it. 

“Some foremen have a lot of rules 
calculated to protect the men. Some 
won’t let their men ride up on girders. 
Some fire a man right off for dropping 
as much as a little iron washer. Some 
fine an’ often fire their men for takin’ 
extra risky chances, an’ do everything 
else to protect their crews. But still for 
all men do get killed, and I suppose 
when my time comes Ill get it the 
same as a good many other fine fellers 
who have gone out before me.” 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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What’s New in the News 
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CHESTER McINTEE, thirteen years old, of Los Angeles, has been a dog fan- 
cier since he was seven. ‘“‘Annie Rooney,” his Boston terrier, has won more 


BUD ROSE, phenomenal boy pitcher of the Beverly than a dozen blue ribbons so far ALTER BAKER, eighteen years old, is shown 
Hills, Calif., High School team allowed no hits, launching his pigeon which won over 600 entries in 

no runs, no walks, no balls batted to the outfield, struck an 88-mile race at Los Angeles. This pigeon averaged 

out hg ir and knocked out a home run and a 44 miles an hour for two hours 

single himself! 
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THs seventeen-year-old London boy, Sylvain Kluska, 
has the unique distinction of having two pictures accepted 
by this year’s Royal Academy. This is the first time one 
so young has been thus honored 
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HESE peintings of the pupils of the Paul Hoffman, . 
High School of New York show some very pcr ia ex- 
amples of their art 


H? AROLD CHRISTENSON, a senior of the White Plains 
(N. Y.) High School, is the winner of a three-year art scholar- 
ship sponsored by the Architectural and Allied ‘Arts Exhibition 
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JACK ‘SMOOT, young Hawaiian schoolboy, is a master ship-builder 
of model boats. He is shown with a few of his many models of the 
great liners of the world 





HI IGH SCHOOL students of Long Beach, California, built this model 
dirigible. It is i-teresting because it flies by means of a suction ? 
motor—a field of experimentation just beginning to be studied scours ROBERT RICHARDS and Harold 
Gould, together with their Scoutmaster, Alvin 

F. Marsh, stand behind a miniature stockade 
24 inches by 28 inches, complete in every detail 
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AMES N. GILCHRIST, twent old, acted ERE is the President of the American Junior 
as president for a day of ‘the Wew York Stock H Bankers’ Association at the first Annual Convention 


Exchange. He relieved E. H. H. Simmons, president; EHUDI MENUHIN, now yer with Bruno Walter, who conducted the Ber- in Chicago, William McKinnon, sixteen-year-old, 
as part of the nobel boys’ day conniales ” yen Philharmonic Orchestra, at a concert the youthful violinist gave in Berlin recently Evanston, Ill., schoolboy 
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O YOU guys see what I see?” 
Ding Palmer, rising on his elbows, pointed 
out he open end of the lean-to at a bright red 
spot in the western sky. Dusk was just deep- 
ening into darkness and he and his two chums had barely 
stretched themselves out for the night beneath their im- 
provised shelter. 

“For gosh sake!” complained Shrimp Barker. “Haven’t 
you ever seen the last gasp of a sunset before?” 

“Sunset, my grandmother’s glass eye!” exclaimed Ding. 
“Look at that reflection in the lake! Besides, did you ever 
see a sunset smoke?” 

Fuzzie Stout sat up to scrutinize the horizon. 

“Huh! Why all the excitement over a little brush fire?” 
he grunted, reprovingly. 

“But see her flare up!” cried Ding. ‘That’s no brush 
fire. I’ll bet it’s a summer cottage!” 

“Down at that end of the lake?” scoffed Shrimp. ‘No 
summer cottages there. That’s mostly marsh!” 

“ All right, then what do you think it is?” challenged Ding. 

“Probably a firefly convention!” joshed Fuzzie. “Tell 
me about it in the morning, will you? I 


By Edward J. Morrow 
Illustrated by Richard Holberg 


“And one of them’s the sheriff!” informed Ding. “See 
the star he’s wearing. That’s Sheriff-Tucker! Tell him easy 
by his pictures! Wonder what he’s doing here?” 

““By jingo!” exclaimed Shrimp, now fully awake. ‘“May- 
be something’s up!” 

“Tf there isn’t it won’t be Ding’s fault,”’ muttered Fuzzie, 
crawling from his sleeping-bag. ‘‘He’s been looking for a 
thrill ever since we came out here.” 

“T don’t think they see us,’”’ observed Ding. “Shall we 
show ourselves?” 

“Wait!” ordered Shrimp. “Let’s see if we can hear 
what they’re saying.” 


HE men were now so close that their voices could be 
clearly made out. 

“Of course there’s a strong possibility that it’s not within 
miles of us,”’ the three heard the sheriff saying. ‘‘ But, then 
again.” He glanced at a yellow slip of paper in his hand. 
“‘Our town’s the last to report seeing it.” 

“The mail plane!” guessed Ding, excitedly. ‘It must be 
down!” 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Air Detectives, Incorporated 


“Did you hear one?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Where were you at about that time?” 

“Right here,” volunteered Ding. 

“What were you doing?” 

“Why, we were just cooking our evening meal, sir.” 

The men laughed. 

“How light was it, do you remember?” 

Ding hesitated. “Not so very,” he recalled. “Do you 
think so, Shrimp?” 

“No, it was getting dark pretty fast,” Shrimp seconded. 
“‘Let’s see—the sun sets around seven-twenty and A 

“And it was good and dark by the time I saw that fire,” 
put in Ding. 

“What fire?” took up the sheriff, quickly. 

“Shrimp said it was part of the sunset,” grinned Ding. 

“T was only kidding,” Shrimp corrected, hastily. 

“Tt was quite a reflection while it lasted,” declared Fuzzie. 
ae so?” persisted the sheriff. “Whereabouts wes 

Ss? ” 

“At the end of the lake,” informed Ding, eyes widening. 

“Do you think—Gee whiz, sir! That 








came out here to get a good snooze in the 
open. When I want to watch a fire I’ 
take in a three-alarm. Good-night!” 

“She’s starting to die down now,” ob- 
served Shrimp. “It doesn’t amount to 
much.” 

“But it certainly was bright for a few 
minutes,” declared Ding. ‘And it may 
have been burning for awhile before we 
noticed it.” 

Shrimp prepared to follow Fuzzie’s 
example. 

“Well, what of it?” he wanted to know. 
“What’s it to us, anyway? You sure are 
hard up for thrills. I wish this country 
was still inhabited by bears. I’d like to 
have one stick his head inside here after 
you’re asleep and lick your face.” 

“And have me wake up and find it’s a 
cow!” rejoined Ding, sharply. “I know 
you!” 

Shrimp grinned. The three had 
tramped out seven miles from town, to 
the only wild stretch of country left in 
ready reaching distance. Thickly popu- 
lated timberlands surrounded Spider 
Lake, making it a desirable resort place 
in the summer months. At this time of 
the year, late fall, the cottages were 
boarded up and the shores of the lake 
were deserted. But this was just the 
time that Fuzzie and Shrimp and Ding 
had picked for an overnight outing. 
They wanted to be out in the woods 
alone, and had succeeded insofar as sight 
of another human was concerned. But 
the fire? Ding wondered about it as he 
crawled into his sleeping-bag. 

“T don’t care what Shrimp and Fuzz 
think,”’ he told himself. ‘That was no 
ordinary blaze. It was unusuilly bright, 
for one thing, too bright for just a brush 
fire this time of year. And down at that 
end of the lake—at least three miles 
away—in the marsh——” 

Ding dropped to sleep musing. He 
awakened just as suddenly with the feel- 
ing that the lean-to was surrounded by 
fire, only to find that the sun was up 
and shining brightly in his face through 
the roofed tangle of branches. But it 
was not so much the sun as the sound of 
a motor on the little-traveled highway 
which had aroused him. Ding lay listening. The motor 
stopped. Then came the sound of men’s voices, the slamming 
of a car door, and trampling footsteps approached through 
the fringe of trees hiding the road from the lake. 

“Pssst! You fellow !” cried Ding in a low voice. ‘Some- 
one’s coming!” 

Shrimp and Fuzzie stirred uneasily. 

“What’s the matter? Another fire?” mumbled Fuzzie, 
sleepily. 

“No, some men!” insisted Ding, peering through the 
shelter. ‘‘Five of them!” 

Shrimp and Fuzzie showed signs of life at this. 





‘‘What do you boys know about footprints?” the Sheriff asked quiszically 


As of one accord the trio burst from beneath their lean-to, 
appearing to the amazed sheriff as though they had sud- 
denly popped from the earth. 

“Hello! Where’d you boys come from?” 

“Tn here!” answered Shrimp, pointing to their shelter. 

“Spent the night there, eh?” divined the sheriff, with a 
nod at the others. 

“Yes, sir!” rejoined Ding. 

“Then perhaps you can tell us something. Did you see 
an airplane pass over around seven o’clock last night?” 

Shrimp and Fuzzie and Ding glanced at one another. 

“No, sir!” they replied, almost together. 


might have been the plane!” 

Doctor Lawton, prison physician, a 
member of the sherifi’s party, nodded. 
“That’s a likely supposition. These 
boys may have put us on the track. At 
any rate, this is worth investigating.” 

“Would you mind telling us what’s 
happened, sir?” ventured Ding, ad- 
dressing the sheriff. 

Sheriff Tucker was a big man with a 
moustache. These were the dominant 
features at first glance. A second look 
disclosed an air of self-importance as well 
as self-satisfaction. 

“You boys are from Carlsboro, aren’t 
you?” the sheriff thought to ask. As- 
sured that they were, he continued 
condescendingly. ‘Well, then you’ve 
seen the government plane go over hun- 
dreds of times. We've a wire here from 
the government airport, that plane NX- 
321 is down somewhere between our 
town and Cleveland, and since nobody’s 
reported seeing it since it passed over 
Carlsboro, we figure it dropped pretty 
close to us.” 

“‘Here’s the morning paper,” proffered 
Saunders, a reporter. ‘“This’ll tell you 
fellows all we know.” 

Ding took the paper and glanced at 
the heavy black headlines. 


MAIL PLANE CARRYING $100,000 
IN CURRENCY FAILS TO ARRIVE 
AT CLEVELAND AIRPORT. Money 
Shipment Bound for Chicago; Pilot 
Chaffney Thought to Have Crashed. 
CHICAGO BUSINESS MAN ABOARD 
AS PAID FARE. 

“Whew!” gasped Shrimp, reading 
over Ding’s shoulder. ‘“‘Isn’t that 
tough! Funny, though. You’d think 
we’d have heard the plane go over even 
if we hadn’t seen it.” 

“It might have been a little off its 
usual course,” deduced the doctor. “If 
that fire you saw had anything to do 
with it, the plane may have passed the 
end of the lake instead of crossing it. 
Might even be possible that- Pilot 
Chaffney was looking for a landing- 
place at the time.” 

“But there’s so much timber around 
here, sir. If he was in trouble don’t you think he’d have 
tried to land in the lake?” asked Fuzzie. 

“Not with a chance of coming down on those marshlands 
and saving his plane,” counseled the sheriff. ‘Do you boys 
think you could go to where you saw that fire?” 

“‘We could make a good stab at it,”’ said Ding, confidently. 

“All right. Then I tell you what you do. We'll give you 
a lift to the place where the marsh begins.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, sir, we’d rather strike out from here 
and follow along the lake shore,” petitioned Ding. ‘‘Then 
we can keep our bearings better. The other way we’d be 
coming out at a different angle and I’m not so sure we could 
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hit the spot. And if you’ve ever been in that marsh you 
know what a mess it is.” 

“Never had that pleasure,” the sheriff admitted. ‘Just 
as you boys say. I was only thinking of saving time.” 

“You’d have to detour anyway to get back down to the 
lake from the road,” said Fuzzie. “So we won’t be losing 
so much time.” 

“T suggest we split our 
party,” offered the doctor. 
“Let Saunders and me ac- 
company the boys and you, 
Sheriff, with Dugan and Brandt, 
drive the car to the end of the 
lake, coming overland to meet 
us. We'll have someone on 
the shore to pick you up and 
let you know of our where- 
abouts. There’s a bare possi- 
bility that the pilot and pas- 
senger may have gotten free 
of the plane, if it should have 
burned, and that they are lying 
in the marsh, injured. In 
that event I could attend them 
and we could get them to your 
car as speedily as possible, then 
rush them to the hospital.” 

“Good idea,” approved 
Sheriff Tucker. ‘‘You boys 
have any landmark down there 
to head toward?” 

“That tall tree,” pointed 
Ding. ‘The reflection seemed 
to be right behind it.” 


HE membersof the sherifi’s 

party looked. They saw 
the gaunt trunk of a tree 
reared high above a wooded 
strip at the lake’s end, a tree 
which had evidently given its 
all in withstanding the rav- 
ages of time and the inroads 
of the lake. Where other 
trees had perished from too 
much moisture, this one, more 
deeply bedded in firm under 
soil, had persisted. And now it was to act as guide in this 
quest for a lost mail plane, a quest to determine, at least, 
the cause of the fire which had been seen and testified to by 
the three overnight campers. 

“Guess we could spot that tree from anywhere,” decided 
the sheriff. ‘All right, we’ll meet you at the end of the 
lake!” 

The two parties separated, the sheriff and his deputies 
hurrying off to the car, while the doctor and the news 
reporter fell in behind Shrimp, Fuzzie and Ding on the tramp 
along the lake’s edge. It was more than half an hour before 
the walking party reached a place on the beach directly 
in line with the tall tree which was now seen to be some 
distance back from the shore on a rise of ground surrounded 
by marsh. 

“Hard place to get to,” observed Ding. 

“Yes, and we’re all due to get our feet wet,” said Doctor 
Lawton, testing out the swamp-like soil ahead. 

“Feet?” ejaculated Shrimp. ‘‘We’ll be lucky if we don’t 
get wet all over. You could almost sink out of sight in 
some parts of this!” 

“Not quite that bad,’ reproved Saunders, the reporter, 
venturing forward, only to leap back after having sunk in 
to the knees. ‘Oh, boy! I believe you!” 

“Better let us go on and see what we can find out,” sug- 
gested Ding. ‘We're nct such a heavy build as you men.” 

The doctor and reporter stood back and watched as the 
three youths move, step by step, into the marsh. They 
exclaimed anxiously on occasions as one or the other of the 
trio was seen to slip down into the oozy mud, waist deep. 
Ding, in the lead, experienced the most trouble. Several 
times Shrimp and Fuzzie were compelled to lend him 
helping hands, but his sinking enabled them to avoid 
the worst spots and to make careful detours. With every 
step taken the water and mud closed in hungrily upon 
the footmarks, destroying all evidences of the way they 
had come. 

“It’s going to be just as tough getting back,’’ Ding de- 
clared when he saw this. 

“Say! Ifa plane ever landed in this it would be buried 
: mile deep!” cried Shrimp. ‘It wouldn’t have a chance to 
burn!”? 

“All depends on how it landed,” said Fuzzie. “If it came 
a in control it would be like a fly lighting on a dish of 
mush.” 

With shouts of relief the three finally reached the firm 
patch of ground supporting the tall tree. Part of their 
path had been through and around thick clumps of rushes, 
some of which towered overhead. Beyond them, as the 
marshland gave way more and more to unyielding soil, 
were thickets of underbrush. These thickets looked all 
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but impenetrable, and the boys glanced at one another in 
dismay. 

“That fire must have been further away than it looked,” 
decided Ding. ‘‘There’s nothing around here that could 
cause a flare-up like that.” 

“T’m not so crazy to do any more wading than I can 
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help,” objected Shrimp, looking down at his wet, dirt- 
blackened high-topped ‘shoes and trousers. 

““Me, either,” agreed Fuzzie. ‘What do you say I shin 
up this tree and look the country over?” 

“Good idea!” endorsed Ding. 

Given a boost up by his two chums, Fuzzie climbed slowly 
and painfully, the tree being too large to encircle with his 
legs. He gasped with relief when he reached the first lower 
branches and pulled himself up. From this point on his 
ascent was much more rapid. 

‘Careful up there!”’ cautioned Ding. ‘Looks to me like 
the top of that tree’s dead. Some of those limbs might 
snap off!” 

“T’m watching out,” Fuzzie called down, “‘testing every 
limb before I put my weight on it. Boy, I’m getting up in 
the air!” 

Shrimp and Ding, standing directly underneath, now 
turned their faces to glimpse Fuzzie, who had paused in his 
climb to look toward the lake. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. ‘‘There’s the sheriff and his 
deputies! They’ve just come onto the beach, about half a 
mile away. Yoo hoo!” 

Fuzzie caught the attention of the doctor and the reporter 
anxiously waiting on the edge of the marsh. 

‘See anything?” shouted Doctor Lawton. 

“‘Just a minute!’’ Fuzzie turned his gaze from the lake, 
out over the waste of underbrush and lowland which ex- 
tended back perhaps a quarter of a mile. He scanned. the 
territory carefully, being especially intent upon a small 
clearing of what appeared to be solid ground in the heart of 
the swamp. 

“Jingo!” he cried, excitedly. ‘‘I see something! A big 
black spot about a couple hundred yards straight in. My 
gosh, fellows! It’s the plane! Ican see partsofit! It’sa 
twisted mass! Hardly anything left of it!” 

“Hey, doctor!” called Ding, making a megaphone of his 
hands. 

“The plane!” shouted Fuzzie. 

“Coming!” came the answering shout. 

“Stay up there!” directed Ding. ‘‘So you can guide us 
to the spot.” 

“‘Be careful, you guys!” warned Fuzzie. ‘Take it easy! 
There’s nothing to hurry about. Gee, I wish I had a pair 
of glasses!” 


AKING risks now that they would not ordinarily have 

taken, Shrimp and Ding pushed on without waiting to 
be joined by Doctor Lawton and reporter Saunders. By 
watching Fuzzie in his elevated position, the two were able 
to approach the scene in a direct line. 


“You’re almost there!” Fuzzie encouraged. ‘‘Turn 
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right a little! Just beyond those next bushes!” Then, look- 
ing down upon the doctor and reporter, floundering in the 
mire in an attempt to reach the tree, he called: “Watch 
your step! Over more to the left. There’s a bad spot just 
ahead of you!” 

“What’s up in there?” sounded the booming voice of the 
sheriff who could tell by the ex- 
cited hallooing that something 
had been discovered. He, with 
his two deputies, started hur- 
riedly into the marsh. 

“It’s the plane!”’ Fuzzie in- 
formed. ‘‘You’d better stay 
there, sheriff! You’re too 
heavy to make it out here!” 

But the sheriff, with bluster- 
ing disregard for danger, plung- 
ed into the spongy earth. 





[° WAS with queer, tingling 

feelings that Shrimp and Ding 
came'suddenly upon the scene 
of charred wreckage. A path 
had been clipped through the 
bushes for some several hun- 
dred feet leading up to the 
spot where the blackened mass 
of what had once been a 
proud mail plane rested. Every- 
thing had been burned almost 
beyond recognition. Within 
the twisted fuselage lay the 
gruesome evidence that Pilot 
Chafiney had gone down with 
his ship, and Shrimp and Ding 
did not doubt that the remains 
of his passenger, also burned to 
acrisp, were a partof the ashes. 

Encircling the plane wreck- 
age slowly, speechless with the 
horrer of their discovery, 
Shrimp and Ding made a 
cursory examination, conscious 
that they would soon be joined 
by members of the sheriff’s 
party whom Fuzzie was direct- 
ing to the spot. 

“‘Good-by, hundred thousand!” said Shrimp, grimly, 
pointing to the remnant of a leather pouch and a fire-black- 
ened padlock. 

Ding nodded. Looked almost as though the pilot had 
tried to throw the money bag clear but the flames had 
reached and devoured it. 

‘‘Bet the plane took fire in the air!” guessed Ding. ‘‘The 
mctor’s not buried in the ground and seems to me it would 
have been if the plane had crashed. They were lucky ina 
way, landing on this stretch of ground. It’s pretty sclid 
here. Sure tough they couldn’t have gotten out.” 

Twice more the two walked about the wreckage, touching 
nothing, simply observing. Of a sudden Ding bent toward 
the ground and glanced at it closely, then beckoned excitedly 
to Shrimp. 

“Hey, look here! What would you call this?” 

Shrimp looked down wonderingly, then dropped to his 
knees. 

‘“‘Footprints!”” he exclaimed, hoarsely. 

“A man’s!” declared Ding. ‘Leading away from the 
plane!” 

“The marks are awfully faint,” observed Shrimp, on 
second scrutiny. ‘I don’t really know Xf 

“Let’s see if we can pick them up any place else,” sug- 
gested Ding. ‘‘Maybe the passenger escaped after all!” 

“Too bad we didn’t see these sooner,” lamented Shrimp. 
‘*We’ve tracked around here quite a bit ourselves.” 

At this moment weary Doctor Lawton and reporter 
Saunders staggered into view, glad to be free of the swamp’s 
sticky clutches. They glanced dumbly at the ruins as they 
approached. 

“Be careful, sir!” called Ding. ‘“‘Would you move more 
to the right, please? You might be covering up some tracks.” 

“Tracks?” echoed the doctor, stopping short. 

“Footprints,” responded Shrimp. ‘‘We think we’ve dis- 
covered some, and we want to make sure if we can.” 

Carefully, foot by foot, the boys traced over the ground 
from. what appeared to be the first noticeable impressions. 
But their search revealed nothing more although their own 
footprints, a few paces from the wreckage, were clearly 
visible. Meanwhile the doctor and reporter were busy with 
their findings, the reporter producing a small camera and 
shooting several pictures of the tragedy. It was while thus 
engaged that the sheriff, a begrimed spectacle from head 
to foot, put in his appearance, followed by two badly worn 
deputies. He viewed the ruins with the eye of one accus- 
tomed to gazing upon scenes of horror. 

“Total loss,”” was his comment. “Not a thing we can 
salvage. Well, only thing we can do now is report this to 
government officials. They’ll probably be here with a 

(Continued on page 34) 
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To-morrow in Invention 


‘TO-DAY we remember with some amuse- 
ment the patent office clerk, who two cen- 
turies ago resigned because he felt.that there was 
nothing else of importance left to be-invented. 
One should not, however, be too severe in judg- 
ing such an opinion, for the tide of American 
energy was flowing then into land pioneering. 
Adventure at that time beckoned from beyond 
our forest and mountain boundaries. American 
ingenuity had its face turned toward the myster- 
ies and the wealth that lay in the unknown West. 
Pioneering to-day in America is principally 
in the field of science and industry. To-morrow 
it may be elsewhere—in the arts or in social 
living, in which there is considerable interest 
manifested at the present time. Life is like that. 
There are tides in the affairs of men and nations. 
To-day no one has the slightest doubts about 
how rich the next few years will be in mechanical 
invention. The patent office is a hive of indus- 
try. Not only are things invented each day, but 
there is a spirit of expectancy everywhere. What 
to-morrow will bring forth, no one knows, but 
every one expects that science and invention, 
which have revolutionized our living in the last 
few years, have even greater surprises in store for 
us during the next quarter-century. 





A Successor to a Genius 


IN THE light of this expectancy of things that 

will be invented, the attempt Thomas A. 
Edison will make to find his successor in one-of 
forty-nine boys nominated by the governors of 
the States and the District of Columbia is most 
interesting. Edison for many years has used a 
questionnaire test for the young men applying 
for engineering positions in. the Edison plants. 
He proposes to select his successor on the basis 
of a special questionnaire. 


Can one, by any process now known, find a 
boy who will fit into Edison’s shoes? Most of 
the comment has been adverse. It should be 
remembered, however, that many a man has 
long before Edison’s time chosen a boy and 
groomed him to be his successor in business. 
George Bernard Shaw has used the idea with 
considerable humor in his play, “Major Bar- 
bara.” Indeed, it has been the commonest thing 
for a father to groom his son to succeed him. 
Kings, business men and artisans have done it 
since the beginning of time, and often, let it be 
said, with great success. 

In the case of Edison, however,.we-have a rare 
genius. A man like him happens‘ only once in 
five hundred years. In the course of a few years 
there came from him original ideas and experi- 
ments which resulted in such .totally different 
inventions as our electric-lighting. system, phono- 
graph or talking-machine, and the motion-pic- 
ture device—toyname only three things which 
have resulted in vast industriés.and/ touched us 
in our daily living. Add to this the thousands of 
other improvements and patented processes he 
had worked on and given the world, and you 
have‘a result’ that is almost incredible. No 
wonder that Edison has been for many years 
past one of the greatest heroes of the boys, not 
only of America but of the world! 
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Things Waiting to be Invented 


‘THAT there is room to-day for. another Edison, 
who will doubt? There appeared in» New 
York last winter a play which was predicated on 


a young scientist having discovered the secret 


of the atom. The discoverer of the secret of 
atomic energy, according to the play, would 
automatically become master of the earth. To 
what extent that is an exaggeration it would be 
inadvisable for us, as a layman, to suggest, but 
Sir Oliver Lodge, the British scientist, some 
years ago placed the possibility of our learning 
the structure and secrets of the atom as likely 
to revolutionize life on this planet. 

Quite apart from the possibility of a major 
discovery such as this which would change the 
course of all living, there are numerous and very 
practical possibilities lying ahead of us, indeed, 
just around the corner. Roger W. Babson, the 
well-known statistician and business advisor, 
writing recently in The Forum lists twenty ways, 
in any one of which those of an inventive turn 
of mind could make a million within the next 
twenty-five years. 





A Message from 
President Hoover 


I have gladly assumed the honorary 
presidency of the Boy Scouts of America, 
because the first ideal of our democracy 
is that each individual shall-have oppor- 
tunity to take that position of leadership 
in the community to which his.character, . 
his ability and his ambition. entitle him, 
and because the progress of our country 
is thus directly related to the training 
in leadership that we can give to the 
youth of the nation. 

In meeting the vital need that when the 
oncoming generation takes over our 
national affairs it shall be a generation 
bulwarked with character, the Boy Scout 
Movement plays a most useful part. 

I wish all success to the boys themselves 
and to the Scoutmasters who lead them, 
and I commend both to the unwearied 
support of the public that they so in- 
spiringly serve. eR 
# (Signed) HERBERT HOOVER 
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Some of the things that Mr. Babson lists are 
already in the course,of development. We are 
listing below these twenty ways in which to make 
a million. 








Aviation and Automobiles 


IVE of Mr. Babson’s twenty things waiting to 
be invented, lie in the field of aviation and 
automobiling. Here are his suggestions: 

A Diesel engine for automobiles. These en- 
gines burn crude oil, and are therefore less expen- 
Sive'to operate. Recently the Packard Motor 
Car Company made a long flight with a Diesel- 
engined plane at a cost of less than a cent a mile. 

A practical and fool-proof helicopter. The 
American rights on a European designed heli- 
copter were recently bought by the Pitcairn 
Airplane Company. 

A light that would pierce fog. The conquest 
of fog was placed by Lindbergh as the greatest 
need in the development of aviation, and many 
experiments are being conducted to this end. 

Gliders for children. Mr. Babson thinks 
that in a few years “little boys and girls will fly 
around their yards as safely as they now play in 
their. sand piles.” 

An automobile that will go sideways as well as 
forward and backward. Mr. Babson thinks this 
would be a great convenience in parking. 


Electric and Power Developments 
QIX of Mr. Babson’s twenty things to be 
invented can be listed under this heading. 

New sources of power from the heat of the 
earth, from the sun, and from the tides. The 
latter is spoken of frequently as being now 
possible of practical development. 

A new electric development exploiting the 
short wave-lengths. 

Fireless cities—that is the sending of heat 
direct from the mines and power plants. 

Cold light. Ninety-five per cent of the energy 
in light is lost in useless heat. The glowworm 
and the firefly have this secret. 

Central cooling systems. General Motors 
Company recently announced that they had a 
device that they proposed to market which 
would cool a room, just as a stove would heat it. 
There are great possibilities in this idea. 

Electric clocks. Some of these devices are on 
sale now. 


Other Inventions 
"THE other eleven possibilities for the inventive 
genius listed by Mr. Babson cannot be classi- 
fied. Here they are, as summarized, by the 
New York Sun: 

Horizontal “elevators” that will subjugate 
the labyrinths of department stores. 

Talking books—that is, pages that may be fed 
into a machine and save the bother of reading. 

Ready-made subways, smaller in size, but of 
easier construction, being made in cast sections, 
ready for installation. 

Grass paper that will substitute the annual 
product of the soil for trees that take from fifty 
to a hundred years to grow into wood-pulp size. 

Pills; for plants—some condensed form of 
fertilizer:that will do away with wasteful spread- 
ing, and supply the needed help to plant life 
economically and directly. 

Flexible, unbreakable and bullet-proof glass. 

Synthetic foods. These are fast on the way. 
Milk, cream, butter, and cheese, have already 
come as by-products of petroleum. Synthetic 
vegetables have been devised that outdonature in 
vitamins, while eggs can be made from grasses. 

Mahogany lumber from native hardwood 
trees,°by inoculating them with dyes and chemi- 
cals that shall make them take on the qualities 
of the tropical product. 

A powder that will prevent the decay of teeth. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
T IS probable that in the days to come people will talk of the Nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the National Council as the turning-point 
in the history of the Boy Scout Movement. 
important decisions were made with regard to the reorganization 


and the financing of the national work. 


First of all, you will like to hear of the part that was played by the 
30y Scouts themselves in this annual gathering. Troop 13 of Paterson, 


N. J., A. H. Durieux, Scoutmaster, 
was in service during the entire con- 
vention, which had brought together 
nearly four hundred representatives 
from Councils throughout the coun- 
try. Their smart appearance and 
courteous service elicited favorable 
comments on all hands. During the 
annual banquet at which nearly nine 
hundred persons were present, fifteen 
Troops from nearby Councils gave a 
continuous demonstration of things 
Scouts do. We wish it were possible 
to describe this demonstration in de- 
tail, for it was finely organized and 
conducted and proved of great inter- 
est to visiting Scouters and their 
friends. The Boy Scout band of 
Troop 159, Brooklyn, N. Y., under 
the direction of its Scoutmaster, W. B. 
Seymour, was in attendance and sup- 
plied the music during the dinner. 
The following are the Troops that 
took part in the program and the 
demonstration for which they were 
responsible: Troop 1, Little Neck, 
L. I, Fred Seaman, Scoutmaster, 
“Foreign Scouts’; Troop 8, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Wallace Neill, Scoutmas- 
ter, “Color Guard’’; Troop 2, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Robert DeGroat, Assistant 
Scoutmaster, “‘Signaling”; Troop 6, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., Dr. F. Abegg, 
Scoutmaster, “‘Scout Oath and Law”’; 
Troop 2, Staten Island, N. Y., H. T. 
Colfsen, Scoutmaster, ‘‘ Investiture’; 
Troop 526, New York, N. Y., W. B. 
Kelly, Scoutmaster, ‘‘ Pyramid Build- 
ing”; Troop 21, Woodmere, L. L, 


Charles A. Hewlett, Scoutmaster. ‘‘Tower Building”; Service Patrol, 
Yonkers, N. Y., M. Lowerre, Jr., Scoutmaster, “Staff Drill”; Troop 
1, Hoboken, N. J., Malcolm Childs, Scoutmaster, ‘‘Pine Tree Patrol’’; 
Troop 9g, Stamford, Conn., John Allen, Scoutmaster, ‘“Roping’’; 
Troop 1, Stamford, Conn., George Roxburgh, Scoutmaster, “ Pine 
Tree Patrol”; Troop 75, Brooklyn, N. Y., Henry Borrmann, Scout- 
master, “First Aid”; S. S. S. Essex, South Orange, N. J., M. Forrest, 
Skipper, “Sea Scouting”; Troop 8, Elizabeth, N. J., Wallace Neill, 
Scoutmaster, “Jamboree Patrol’; Troop 1, Bayside, N. Y., Scout A. 


” 


Mincer, “ Bugling. 


The banquet was followed by a most interesting program, which 
included messages from President Hoover (which is printed elsewhere), 
Sir Robert Baden Powell, Charles A. Lindbergh, and others; the pres- 


entation of six 
Silver Buffalos 
for distinguished 
service to boy- 
hood, anda state- 
ment from Mr. 
Martin Johnson, 
explorer, and ad- 
dresses by the 
Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor 


Hon. Patrick Jay 
Hurley, Assistant 
Secretary of War; 
R epresentative 
Tulsa Boy Scout 
Council, Okla- 
homa; and Hon. 
Frank O. Low- 
den, former Goy- 
ernor of Illinois. 
Mr. Mortimer L. 
Schiff, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Na- 
tional Council, 
acted as Toast- 
master, 
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By James E. West 














Several of the most 
Vice-President. 


Awarded the Silver Buffalo 
“for Distinguished Service to 
Boyhood.” At top, ex-Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge; upper 
left, Dr. John H. Finley; 
upper right, Dr.C. D. Hart; 
lower left, Howard F. Gil- 
lette; lower right, Wilbert E. 
Longfellow; at bottom, Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd 
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uet, held in New York. Two tables in the left foreground were reserved for authors and illustrators who were guests of Boys’ Lire 


The following are the Citations in the awards of the Silver Buffalo 
made during the course of the banquet: 

Calvin Coolidge, Thirtieth President of the United States, Honorary 
President of the Boy Scouts of America—1923-1929, and now Honorary 
His sympathy and interest in the Scout Movement, the 
prestige of his friendship, and his unfailing insight into the real objectives 
of character building and citizenship training, have helped more than 
any one thing in recent years to educate the public to the value of the 


Scout Program, and its service in train- 
ing boys in the ideals of service to 
their country. 

Richard E. Byrd, Commander U.S. 
Navy, aviator and explorer. Holder of 
every decoration for bravery and dis- 
tinguished service awarded by the 
United States Government, being cited 
twenty-two times by the Navy De- 
partment; first to fly over the North 
Pole, first to fly a multi-motored plane 
between New York and France, and 
now leading a great expedition to the 
Antarctic. One of the eighteen Hon- 
orary Scouts of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment. He has demonstrated his friend- 
ship and belief in the value of Scout 
training on numerous occasions, choos- 
ing a Boy Scout to accompany him to 
the Antarctic as his special aide. His 
courage, modesty and friendliness have 
won him the admiration of the world, as 
his manly qualities and daring accom- 
plishments have stirred the youth of 
the world to admiration and emula 
tion. 

Wilbert E. Longfellow, Assistant 
National Director for First Aid and 
Life Saving of the American Red Cross, 
and previously Superintendent of the 
U. S. Volunteer Life Saving Corps for 
four years in New York and ten years 
in Rhode Island. Ardent Scout en- 
thusiast and volunteer worker in the 
Movement since its establishment in 
this country. Through his inspiration 
and pioneering efforts in demonstrating 
group instruction and the training of 
leaders, a vast movement has developed 
in communities, colleges, schools and 
every other organization of boys for the 
teaching of swimming, life saving and 
water safety; a movement which has 
spread his influence throughout this and 
other lands. His services to the Scout 
Movement through actual demonstra- 
tions, through the training of groups, in 
the creation of its literature, and 
through advice and co-operation have 
resulted in the development of thou- 
sands of swimmers and _ life-savers 
each year, and in making water safety 
methods a mini- 
mum requirement 
in every Scout 
Camp. 

John H. Fin- 
ley, author, edu- 
cator, editor, 
some time Presi- 
dent of Knox Col- 
lege and the Col- 
lege of the City 
of New York, 
Professor of Poli- 
tics at Princeton 
University, Com 
missioner of Edu- 
cation and Presi- 
dent of the 
University of the 
State of New 
York, and since 
1921 Associate 
Editor of the 
New York Times. 
He has been 
decorated by 
eight foreign 

(Concluded on 

page 58) 
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OU won’t find Twenty-four in the time-tables. 

Twenty-four is one of those freights which gets 

between you and your destination at a grade 

crossing and spends the rest of the afternoon giving 
you glimpses of the scenery between hand-brake ratchets. 
She’s so long that when the engineer who passes you is cooking 
his supper in the firebox the brakeman begins to think about 
lunch. Eastbound of course, all even numbers are. Made 
up of gondolas, big coal-scuttles on six-wheel trucks capable 
of walling up a hundred and twenty tons apiece. Occasion- 
ally they throw in a couple of “‘side-door Pullmans” at 
Slagsville and haul them down to the seaboard. to pick up 
steamboat shipments. 

These empties used to be Red Bennett’s greatest trial. 

Red was at once the greenest and most intellectual “‘shack”’ 
on the Snowshoe Division. His chief job in life was to sit on a 
little leather cushion a foot above the caboose deck and 
keep a lookout for hoboes through a pane of glass set in the 
cupola wall. 
» Now when a few sixteen-foot box-cars are sandwiched into 
a string of eleven-foot hoppers, it stands to reason that an all- 
inclusive view of the forward section is considerably impaired. 
And because the “white collars” were particular about 
having Twenty-four strictly freight, a long walk across the 
coal to a better vantage-point was part of the day’s work. 

Red stood it about a month and then one day his pet 
caboose blossomed out with something that looked like 
another stove-pipe, a very long one. 

“Not enough draft?” interrogated old man Lepp who had 
a permanent round-trip ticket in the turntable tractor at 
Clark’s Gap. 

“No,” said young Bennett ceremoniously twisting some 
guy wires taut. “It’s a periscope.” 

All afternoon he sat at the heater end with unobstructed 
vision clean forward to the engine marker lamps. He had - 
even gone to the trouble of making it swivel,and by swinging 
from right to left he could take in five or six kinks on th 
roadbed at a time. = 

But he had forgotten just 
one thing. That was the clear- 
ance of Elkhorn Tunnel. He 
came back into Clark’s Gap 
nursing a black eye and there 
was an auger hole in the roof 
the master car-builder couldn’t 
account for. 

Well, the double-faced ob- 
servation car hung around the 
yards for about a week, and 
then one day a big pusher 
Mallet rolled off the table, picked her up 
on the fly and playfully tried to shove her 
through a gondola. Red’s hack was used 
to that kind of treatment and liked it. 
Draft gears crashed and the boxing-glove 
shaped couplers clinched. The old triplex 
got ready to push. That was what Mallets were built for. 

This one had three sets of drivers, as her classification name 
implied. The second group was rigid; the others pivoted, 
cylinders, intercepting valves and all, for the negotiating of 
curves. Steam went into the central or high-pressure pair at 
two hundred and ten pounds. The exhaust from each of 
these fed one of the low-pressure sets through a flexible pipe 
connection and then went about kicking up suction for the 
fire. By the time that superheated vapor reached the ten- 
inch stack or stacks (for there was an auxiliary on the tender) 
you couldn’t have gotten enough heat out of it to boil a soft- 
shelled egg: Put one of these engines at the head of a train 
and she’ll yank the buffer-beam off the first car. -But get her 
up against the green flags of the caboose and listen to the 
journals yell. 

About a mile ahead with pilot exposed to the elements was 
a young Berkshire waiting to take up the slack. The in- 
verted throttle went out a notch. It was a rotten day: 
drizzily, you know. There wasn’t enough grit on the rails, 
and two dozen drivers spun themselves silly. That started a 
heavy draft and tore the bottom out of the fire. Most of it 
stuck in the flues. The fireman said some mighty nasty 
things about the hogshead, which were mercifully drowned 
in the hissing steam. 

The roundhouse foreman, washing his hands under a leak 
in the eaves trough, raised his head and shook it. Bad on 
tires. A few feet off, old man Lepp sat like some venerable 
spi jer in his little car at the center of a web of radiating rails: 
The two veterans were engaged in conversation. Their 
words rang high with enthusiasm. 

“T stoked it to him hot,” the foreman was saying. ‘Told 
him what he needed was for somebody to flush his steam 
dome out with boiler wash. He ain’t never gonna make the 
glassed-in cattle-cars deadheadin’ ’round with submarine 
equipment. Periscopes! Be hangin’ handcars on fer life- 
boats next. ‘You gotta play up to the roll-easies,’ I says. 
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‘You know yourself you don’t get around without pull in this 
world no mor’an a tank car can.’ Why I sees all that when 
I’m nothin’ but a wipe-boy down to the West End shops. 
Us’ta be an old dame run a kinder- % 
garten in the city. Once a year she aN 
lands on us regular as a passenger Go 
with maybe thirty kids strung out | as 
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One day a big pusher Mallet rolled 
off the table 


behind. I weren’t just what you’d call keen about. them 
visits but I keeps my poppet valves closed and lets the outfit 
crawl all over one of your 4-4-0’s. Didn’t matter if the ash- 
pan’d just been cleaned, I’d build up steam to the neck o’ the 
bottle to giv’em whistle juice. 

***Now blow two long, two short,’ I’d say. ‘That means 
you passed a station or so by mistake.’ ' 

““*What’s that funny looking this?’ somebody’d want to 
know, pointing to a smoke-jack in the roof. 

“**Oh, that’s where they fill the stacks with soot,’ I’d tell 
the kid solemn-like, ‘and that screen you can’t see in there 
is to keep the flies away from the flues.’ 

“““Why do they have colored signals?’ another’d ask, 
mostly so as he could show he knows that much. 

“T’d open the back pressure gauge with one like this: 
‘You see, the nice railroad company put ’em there to keep 
the white lights under ’em from hurtin’ the engineer’s eyes.’ 

“T even goes so far as to suggest to the darlin’s ’at they 
wears overalls an’ carries little copper oil cans when they 
comes down to visit me next year. And they does it, too! 
I makes myself a good deal o’ extra work an’ cusses some 
everytime after they pulls out, but I figures it’s worth it just 
the same. Well, sure enough, one day I gets a letter old 
Gregory had shipped along hisself, an’ who’s it from but my 
friend the kindergarten foreman. Tells how interested I is in 
her kids, makin’ ’em want to be engineers an’ all that. At 
the bottom was some o’ Gregory’s scrawlin’, sayin’ he’s got an 
eye out for me; to keep up the good work an’ maybe some 
day I'll get ’prenticed to the M. M. I hands the tip along to 
Red and I guess it musta sank through. Leastways I don’t 
see no periscope today,” he added with a glance at the 
hack, now almost clear of the yard markers. 

“No,” old man Lepp countered. “Red ain’t that kind. 
He’s too wound up in something deeper. Tell me now, which 
is it makes the least noise when they takes to the turntable? 
Drivers or pony wheels?” 
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By Henry B. Comstock 
Illustrated by the Author 


“That’s easy,” said the foreman. “The big ’uns.” 

Lepp nodded. ‘‘Same with Red. He ain’t bein’ bothered 
by little breaks in the rails.” 

The roundhouse foreman turned on his heel in disgust. 
He would have been further pleased could he have known 
that the object of his solicitude was at that moment engaged 
in designing a cattle guard which would eliminate for all 
time that long-endured engine attribute, the adoption of 
which antedates the era of pasteurization; namely, the cow- 
catcher. 

The ambitious young brakeman spent the greater part of 
the afternoon comfortably draped around a little metal 
let-down desk. He had the cabin to himself into Slagsville 
where Twenty-four picked up her conductor and the in- 
evitable empties. They were refrigerators, and as darkness 
came on their white flanks stood out in ghostly contrast to 
the coalers. The steady drum cf rain upon the roof became 
as much a part of Twenty-four as the wheeze of the three- 
hundred-and-eighty-ton pusher. The Mallet was breaking 
her heart on a two-o-seven incline. She had choked down 
enough coal in fourteen miles to keep a whole family of 
Eskimos perspiring for five years straight. Eight tons 
an hour were going up the Archimedes screw of the 
stoker. To her smoke-box front, glowing like a full 
round harvest moon, the crescent-shaped handrail 
imparted an imbecilic grin. 

Red got up and quietly put a curtain between the 
smile and himself, after first ascertaining that the 
conductor with characteristic sociability had fallen 
asleep. A trifle shamefaced he turned down the 
bracket lamps and scrambled up to the forward 
cupola windows. Not that he expected to see any- 
thing. The night was as black as a tallow-pot’s 
hands. He began to wish himself through Elkhorn 
to the Atlantic Watershed. Then there’d be a drift 
and the drawbars might let down on their screaming 
chant. 


A LITTLE farther up the canyon “The Whip 
Cord,” crack Clevelander of the R. N. and 
L. E., passed them like some genius of the storm, 
leaving behind a trail of reverberating rails. 

Red dozed off. When, he couldn’t have said 
exactly. At any rate he came to, just in time to see a 
column of lightning split the sky and run itself 
out in little tentacles of crackling flame. Thunder 
was what woke him, though, so it couldn’t have 
hit very far away. The flare lasted long enough to burn two 
images clear through his optic nerve. First there was the 
silhouette of a man cut out sharp against the sky atop one of 


_ the despised empties. The other showed smoke from the for- 


ward engine flattening out as it struck the portals of the bore. 

It didn’t occur to him at the moment that unticketed 
passengers generally prefer brake-beams to an exposed top 
on rainy nights. His mind had jumped rather to a paragraph 
clipped from the Maintainance of Way pamphlet and 
memorized with the ease of a Mother Goose rhythm:’ ‘ 

“Tne Churchill method of forced ventilation,” it went, 
“consists of blowing air through annular nozzles in the 
direction of the up-grade movement and at a slightly greater 
velocity than the speed of the train, thus blowing the smoke 
from the head of train without having the smoke from the 
rear engine reach the front engine during the tunnel move- 
ment.” 

Wouldn’t reach the Berkshire. No. Elkhorn was three 
miles long and they went through at a twelve-per-hour gait. 
But it would get as far forward as the refrigerators. Imagina- 
tion didn’t need to carry much beyond there. The tramp, 
resting comfortably after having taken the precaution to 
establish himself between two hoppers, would go out cold 
in about five minutes of that deoxygenized air. Then he’d 
either slip down under the three-footers and make a disagree- 
able job for some track-walker, or came out the other end 
stiff as a hot box. 

Red saw his course and took it. The door blew in with a 
tush of wind and spray, then slammed abruptly. He was 
up the dripping iron ladder in another instant, and tearing 
along an unburned cinder path. Open gaps between the 
cars didn’t ‘phase young Bennett. Freights had been his 
nursery and coal his building blocks. Red’s one idea was to 
drop that hobo overboard before they reached the concrete 
props and:following him, pick up the caboose as it rolled by. 
He missed out*by a car. The high walls of the approach 
pulled in to form a fifteen-foot trench just as he got estab- 
lished on ‘the first refrigerator deck. A man couldn’t jump 
down on either side now without getting well pulverized; 
and retracing his steps would be as hopeless as running up the 
wrong escalator in a department store; the tunnel was bound 
to overhaul him. It looked like he was in pretty deep. Some 
minds can work overtime, though. Red’s did. 

Grabbing up a weakly protesting bundle of clothes which 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Fourth of July and Robin Hood 


WAS just thinking and wondering if they had mos- 

quitoes, anon, in the greenwood where lived jolly 

Robin Hood and his brave man, Little John; if they did, 

can any one tell me how far it was to the drug store 
where Robin Hood could get some citronella? I also wonder 
what kind of Black Fly dope they used. Maybe the Miller’s 
Son, Friar Tuck and Will Scarlet had some 
oil of pennyroyal or Flit and sprayed the 
leaves of the greenwood tree every morn- 
ing; or maybe they saved all the gnats, 
mosquitoes and biting insects to let loose 
on the Sheriff of Nottingham! 

None of the stories of Robin Hood 
mention flies, mosquitoes or gnats. They 
all speak of the life in the greenwood as if it 
were a sort of screened-in park. Of course, 
[ don’t know much about what kind of 
forests used to exist in Merrie England. 
Possibly St. Patrick drove the mosquitoes 
out of the forests before he drove the 
serpepts out of Ireland. 

There are lots of things that might have 
happened. Maybe the old Druids burned 
up the gnats and mosquitoes inside those 
mysterious rings of great stones still stand- 
ing on Salisbury Plains. But this I know, 
that when I am in the southern forests in 
America, I must look out for jiggers or red 
bugs and ticks, Fig. 1; when I am in the 
forests anywhere in the States, I must protect myself against 
mosquitoes; and when I am up in Canada, way up in the 
Far North, my, oh my! there’s where they have the little 
hump-backed black fly, Fig. 2; whenever it bites one, it feels 
like a red hot coal and a pinch of cow itch had been inserted 
under the skin! It is for the black fly we use fly dope.* 

All mosquitoes are not alike, but the mosquito you prob- 
ably know, the one you are slapping for on your cheek and 
the back of your hand at this moment, can be found from the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire to Cuba, and from the 
British possessions north of us down into Mexico. Maybe 
they did have all these things in Merrie England—mosquitoes, 
black flies, midgets, no-see-ums, buffalo flies, deer flies, horse- 
flies, ticks and bull flies, and they must have made the people 
dance, which no doubt originated the Morris Dances and the 
dance around the May Pole. Now we really begin to under- 
stand English History. 

Then there is another thing about Robin Hood and Will 
Scarlett and all those other jolly ruffians. They are spoken 
of as being clad in Lincolne Green. The green worn by 
Robin Hood’st men was probably used as a camouflage 
in the greenwood. It would not easily be detected for the 
same reason that the Scottish Highlanders wore brown plaids 

-so that they would not be noticed among the heather. 
Robin Hood started the style, and ever since those days, 
green has been the dress of the archer and the hunter. The 
clothes I am wearing at this 
moment are of an olive green 
color, but we will forget that part. 

What I do not understand is 
how these fellows could be so 
well dressed and live in the wild 
woods all the time. Of course, 
[ understand that when they 
wanted a new suit of clothes they 
simply took them off the back of 
a traveler who wore good clothes, 
and I imagine that Robin 
Hood’s clothes did not always 
fit as neatly as they might if he 
had ordered them from a tailor. 
Maybe he stuck up Ralph Mur- 
doch, the Sheriff of Derby and 
Nottingham Shires, or William 
Brewere, who also served as 
Sheriff, or the Sheriff’s posse, and 
took their clothes. I would 
hate to think of Robin Hood all 
bundled up in clothes too big 


———— 


* Quoting from the ‘‘ Book of Camp u Kn 
Lore and ‘Woodcraft’: “If you make cA ACWS® 
your own fly dope have a slow fire > 
and allow to simmer over it 3 oz. pine . \) 
tar, 2 oz. castor oil, 1 oz. pennyroyal, ‘ots 
or heat 3 oz. of pine tar with 2 oz. 
of olive oil and then stir in 1 oz. of 
pennyroyal, 1 oz. of citronella, 1 oz. of 
creosote and 1 oz. of camphor.” 
t Scathelock. 
_ t Robyn Hode—as they were an- 
ciently spelled. 
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By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


for him or wearing clothes so small that his tights would 
look like woolen underwear after it had been washed in hot 
water. My golf stockings after being treated that way 
would fit a five- or six-year boy. In order to look well, 
Robin Hood must have had a suit of clothes at least once a 
fortnight and so must all his Merrie Men; otherwise, they 
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would have looked like a ragged rabblement of antique 
hobos just out of the county jail. 

Knickerbockers had just come in style, and I out- 
fitted myself, with what would now be called a golf 
suit, before I went West. Don’t any of you readers ever try 
it. Some of the bearded seeds of grasses out there have a 
twisted sheath or husk, so arranged 
by Nature that when it is touched by 
moisture, it rears up on end and un- 
twists, a beautiful arrangement for 
seeds that fall on parched and dry 
ground, because as soon as the 
spring rains fall and the ground be- 
comes damp, the seeds stand on end 
and plant themselves. But one’s legs 
become moist and these seeds get in 
the stockings and bore in an effort to 
plant themselves in one’s legs. Be- 
sides that, cockle burrs get in one’s 
stockings as do all sorts of other 
prickly things. So remember that 
golf stockings are made for mani- 
cured and barbered nature and not 
for wilderness work. 

After a month on Horse Plains, the 
forest and other parts of what was 
then real wilderness, I arrived at 
Livingston. My beautiful knickers 
were all torn to ribbons; “I was 
; ragged and swarthy and weary”; so 
changed was I indeed that the people I had met a 
month before did not recognize me. Now if that 
was the case in a really nice open wilderness like that 
around what is now Glacier Park and about the old 
Flat Head Reservation, Robin Hood and his Merrie 
Men must have looked tough indeed. 

In the North Woods we had to wear cheesecloth over 
our heads and shoulders, Figs. 3 and 4, and kid gloves 
sewed to chintz sleeves which came up over our arms 
and were held in place by elastic bands, Figs. 5 and 
6, and in spite of all that we were so bitten up by 
insects that our best friends would never have recog- 
nized us. 


Bus I say, I do not know anything about the con- 

ditions of the ancient forests of Great Britain, or 
how thick was the hide of the medieval Englishman, 
but I do know that in any sort of wilderness work where 
there are briars, brush and logs, one is going to have 
the creases taken out of one’s trousers and the patent- 
leather finish of one’s hair disarranged. 

Many of the old archers in England dressed in 
leather, just as our men dressed in buckskin, and I 
will say right here, that it takes something as strong as 
leather or buckskin to stand the wear and tear of wilder- 
ness work. If any man went to the woods, as described 
in ancient verse: 


All in a woodsman’s jacket he 
was clad 

Of Lincolne Green outlined with 
silver lace, 

And on his head a hat with aiglet 
Spread, 


he came out of those woods a 
sorry sight and left a trail of 
silver lace hanging to the briars 
and bushes. 

Either Robin Hood’s men were 
a bunch of ragamuffins or they 
had the forest all cleaned of 
underbrush, the mud holes filled 
in and tamped down, good gravel 
paths made, and all that sort of 
thing. If this is not true, then 
there are no such men; but of one 
thing I am _ convinced—that 
there was a Robin Hood, a Little 
John, a Will Scarlet and a Friar 
Tuck, because legends of this 
kind are not born of nothing. 
Some man, a robber or a king, by 
his brains or physical qualities, 
becomes a superman. Then the 
people talk about him and that 
develops a folklore legend; if he 

(Concluded on page 40) 








IVE years ago a corre- 
spondence began be- 
tween two Boy Scouts 
living on opposite parts 
of the globe. 

Marvin Westfall, a_ typical 
American boy, of a_ typical 
American family, living in the 
typical Amer- 
ican small 
town, had 
written to the _ 
World Broth- 
erhood of Boys Department of Boys’ 
Lire, asking that he be placed in cor- 
respondence with a Scout in a foreign 
country. He was given the name of 
Ivan I , a young Russian Scout. 

With characteristic American ardor, Marvin wrote the 
Russian boy, expressing his desire to exchange letters. How 
he expected the Russian to read his letters is not clear. In 
course of time he received an answer. 

Ivan came from a poverty stricken family of the middle 
classes. Some time prior to joining the World Brotherhood of 
Boys, he had attempted to learn the English language. Being 
too poor to hire a teacher he had secured a Russian-English 
hand-book, and had attempted to teach himself. That he 
had a keen mind is evidenced by his letters. When it is 
considered that he first had to master the English alphabet 
and type, and then painstakingly delve into the intricacies 
of English grammar, it can be seen that he had set for him- 
self a man-size job. In his subsequent correspondence with 
Marvin, it would seem that be first wrote his letters in 
Russian and then translated them, word for word, as best 
he could, into English. 

Believing that the charm of the letters is best maintained 
by changing neither the English nor the spelling the excerpts 
contained in this article are given exactly as written, except 
where an occasional obscure passage is cleared up by a 
substitution or explanation. The first letter begins as 
follows: 





“Dear Brother; 

“Mi name is Ivan I——. Iam leader of ind-bay-wolf of 
Forester Scouts. It is organization of older scouts who have 
especially interest in woodcrafting, Nature’s study and in 
end having desire to become pioneers, trappers, hunters, 
cowboys and rovers.” 

Do you grasp the eager vision of this young Russian with 
his eyes focused on romance and adventures in far away 
America? 

“Tf can, please send me card map of your country,” he 
begs; and his letter closes with the familiar scout motto, 
‘Be Prepared.” 

Again he writes: ‘“‘I have very great interest in Historia of 
Indians. Here I cannot to find materials about it. Here is 
some books about U. S. A.’s geographia and historia where 
is some informations, but books is of old editions and infor- 
mation about Indians is defective, and to buy such books I 
have not possibility. From one magazine I read about war 
with Indians (1869); ‘Recently gen. Sheri-dane (why 
Sheri-dane?) do victory over the Cheyens on the Washita 
river, Ind. Terr. and it is all (there is) about this war. Two 
other pages (are) full of arguments that Indians is not 
beautitul, but cruel.” 

Evidently this view does not coincide with the Russian’s 
idea of the noble red man. He goes on: 

“It is not good (these magazines) for learning Historia of 
Indians and U. S. A. Dear friend, if you can, please send 
me some materials about this I beg good maps of U, S. A. 
also more books; ‘ Indians—History for Young Folks’—F. S. 
Drake; ‘History of Dakota’—Kingsbury; ‘Adventures of 
Buffalo Bill’—Col. W. F. Cody. 

“Tf you cannot to send books, please send me some 
information about such books.” 

The next sentence reveals the poverty which throttles 
every move. It also shows the fine spirit which, while it 
rebels against accepting favors that cannot be repaid, yet, 
impelled by the eager thirst for knowledge trusts the under- 
standing and generosity of the new-found friend. 

“T feel very ashamed when I cannot to sent you nothing. 
If you are interest I can send you stamps of Russia and 
Polen. I do some pictures also and it vou can see from 
drawing in this letter, and I can send you mi diary about 





Brotherhood! 


By M. A. Colbert 


The illustrations on this page are from drawings made 
by Ivan I— and sent in his letters to his American friend 


mi woods travel. My life is very difficult. I am workless ° 


and no have means for life. My illness do to me one mis- 
fortune. I am almost quite deaf, but cannot to do medical 
assistance. Dear Marvin, this letter is write in VIII month 
and now is IX. Excuse me. I cannot to send because no 
have money. 

“T am want of your good long letter for next month. 


“Your far brother friend, 
“Tvan.” 


“Pp. S. Have 
you sisters? his 
name, age?” 


ARVIN 

WEST- 

FALL made 
no attempt to 
study the Rus- 
sian language. He 
left it to Ivan, 
not only to at- 
tempt to pour 
out the longings 
of his heart in 
the strange Eng- 
lish language, but 
also to translate 
painstakingly his 
own letters from 
English into Rus- 
sian. One thing 
Marvin could do, 
however. Al- 
though he was 
far from rich, he 
could satisfy the 
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longing of Ivan for books and magazines, and this he did. 
On several occasions he and his mother attempted to send 
money. This effort met with no success as the following 
extract from a letter written November, 1924, shows. 

“Your letter have sign of breaking up. On your photo 
I can see sign of money—round impress. Yet I am glad 
and also thank very for sending letter and especially for 
your good wishes. 

“Now I answer your questions; here is good physician, 
but for one reception and for making of one prescription 
necessary to have 50 copeck (25 cents) and I no have such.” 
And then comes a flash of splendid pride: “Don’t think that 
I write it for praying! Not!” 

Later on he writes: “I have interest in Forestry, in 
Nature’s sciences, in art and drawing, in history of Russian 
country, and great interest in Hist. Of Indians race. I 
like poetry—to be writer of Nature and Outdoors. Now I 
find new interest—aviatiog—but I cannot to learn in School. 
I have need to work. : 

“You write that my books about U. S. A. is old. I, self 
know it; therefore beg you about books. 

“About mi art and drawing talent I repeat—I cannot do 
specialization—what I like. »First place in my soul is neces- 
sary to work. 

“Tf you cannot send me history of Indians please write in 
letters about it. Maybe you can find portraits of Great 
Chiefs—Sitting Bull, Black Hawk, Osceola, etc?” 
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Marvin was fortunate in finding colored prints of these 
chiefs, which he sent. 

Ivan goes on: ‘‘Can you send me catalogue of one great 
booksellers Co.? How is Appleton and Co.? Where is edi- 


, tions of Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton? Do you like books 


of Seton? I will be to send in each letter one of mi drawings; 
unfortunately it is all what I can to send you. I hope you 
excuse me in it?” 

In acknowledging the packages sent by Marvin and his 
mother he writes: ‘‘I am receive from first package two books. 
From second package, ‘Outer’s Recreation,’ June and 
September; ‘Outdoor Life,’ October; ‘Field and Stream,’ 
October; also package Bradley’s Color Studies (10 pictures). 
It is very good. I am very thank you for it. But dear 
Marvin, it is some disagreeable for me. I feel what it 
cost you great money, therefore I am ashamed that I cannot 
to send you something. Please send me your opinion, how 
to pay you for your things?” 

Marvin wrote that they were brothers and that h® was 
more than repaid by Ivan’s drawings. 

Ivan continues: “I am very thank you for your brother’s 
sense and IJ will to believe we are brothers in all time of our 
life. Say to your mother that I am very thank for her best 
wishes. 

“Can you send me portraits of your woodsman, Dan 
Beard, William Long, Thompson Seton? I have still some 
demands (requests) about books, but I cannot to write 
until you do answer me how to pay you for your books. 
To me is so disagreeable—mi demands. I hope I receive 
from you pardon. I also hope what I do not will be to beg 
you in next letters. 

“Here is come Winter,” he writes later. ‘Snow is little 
and therefore I cannot to go on snow shoes to woods. I 
am no hunter. I know have gun even; but I like woods 
life. I like to find Wild Nature’s trail. I like Wood’s 
mystery’s, noise, sounds. I am woods tramp, rover and 
mi name ‘Nature’s Pathfinder.’ This drawing in letter is 
mi own and autographic. I do not to copy of another’s 
drawing, and this is almost quite my portrait. I am such 
lean, such long hair. In this letter I send you one picture 
by aquarelle (water) colors. It is from nature—mi own 
drawing. This view lie on North, about two miles from mi 
house.” 

“Dear Marvin, excuse me, but I cannot to write so fre- 
quently.”” (Here follows an obscure passage in which he 
begs permission to answer only every second letter of 
Marvin’s as he cannot pay postage oftener.) “It is about 
12 hours of the night. I go now to bed. So goodnight. 


I remain your far brother, true brother, Tunis”? 


N JUNE of 1925, came a letter complaining of ill health. 

Never robust, the hardships and deprivations he was 
undergoing began to tell on him, and from this time on 
the pathos of sickness is added to his hard life. The 
letter almost in full follows: 


pe “Dear Marvin; 
I have received 

f- hid od your Seton’s ‘Won- 
der Book,’ Wheel- 

er’s ‘The Boy with U. S. 
Indians,’ the booklet 
‘Boy’s Book of Indians,’ 
‘Hiawatha,’ ‘Outer’s Rec- 
reation,’ picture of Dan 
Beard and in your letter 
of Easter your last por- 
trait. All is good. 1 
very thank you for this. 
I am ashamed for mi 
silence, but I have had 
some difficulty for writing 
letters. I wish to write 
a lot of news about me, 
about my interests, works, 
but I am ill—TI lose seli 









i 


ek " 


bale government, I lose mi joy 
eae Vis" i of Life, and I am not Ivan. 
Tee L,. T feel strongly the tor- 
ae MLG 4 ment of lonliness now. I 
\ ok Ja want to receive from you 
\ \ = good letter with a lot in- 
\\1 J formation about yourself. 

\ (Continued on page 37) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Short-Wave Licenses 
1. Is a license required for a short-wave sending set with a 
inge of ten miles? 
2. Where can I apply for a license. I live in Wisconsin.— 
J. & 
~ 1, Yes; all radio transmitters must be licensed. 
2. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom house, Chicago, IIL. 


Meaning of Wave-Length 


1. What is the meaning of wave-length? 

2. How is it determined? 

3. What are the numbers given the various broadcasting 
tations in connection with wave-lengths based upon? 

3. Has it anything to do with distance?—JouN VAN B. 
Metts, JR. 

1. Wave-length is the distance from the crest of 
one wave to the crest of the preceding or succeed- i 
ing wave. i 

2. By a wave meter. 

;. The numbers designate the length of the wave 
in meters. A meter is equal to 39.37 inches. 

No. 


What Code to Know 
Is there a law that requires a knowledge of both 
Worse and Continental codes to become a wireless 
operator?—DELMAR Howser. 
No; although it is a good plan to know both 
codes. The Continental Morse is used in radio. 


Ground Contact H 
Ts it all right to connect the radio ground wire to 


the same cold water pipe to which the telephone is 
crounded?—GEORGE HAGER. 


The 600-Meter Channel 
If an amateur had a license and broadcast on the 
600-meter wave would he be arrested?—Jor MUNROE. 
The 600-meter wave is the universal commercial 
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How 


Wave-Lengths 
Are Measured 


OW long are radio waves and how can their length be measured? 
boy in Ohio sent to “Sparks’’ Chard 


of the next wave ahead or 


meter. 
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Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


* 





is a good question that a 
to be answered. 


A wave-length is the distance from the crest of one wave to the crest 
behind. For example, WOR’s wave is 422 
Yes. meters. A meter is 39.37 inches. That means that the distance from 
crest to crest is about 16,614 inches or about one-fourth of a mile. 

The length of the wave is measured by an instrument called a wave- 
By the use of this device the transmitter is adjusted until the 
meter registers the desired wave-length. 








channel used by ship and shore stations. It is a serious 
offense for an amateur to operate on that wave or any other 
outside of the wave-bands specified for amateur use by the 
Government. ; 


Plans for Crystal Set 
Where can I get plans for a crystal radio set with ear phones?— 
Ernest LowELt, Jr. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


AC Set and Short Waves 


current? 

2. Should an aerial and counterpoise bear any directional 
relation to each other?—ALLAN CURRIE. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes; the counterpoise should run under the 
antenna and parallel to it. 


Plans for One-Tube Set 

Where can I get plans for a one-tube receiver? 
— MELVIN NULEy. 

Send a money order for five cents to the Super 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the one-tube re- 
ceiver pamphlet prepared by the Bureau of 
Standards. 


Hook-Ups Wanted 


1. Where can I get plans for a television sel? 

2. Where can I get plans for a two-tube re- 
ceiver? 

3. Where can I get plans for a small trans- 
mitter?—K. KENNEDY. 

1. Raytheon Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

2. Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Send 
money order for five cents. 

3. E. F. Johnson Co., Waseca, Minn. 








Scout With Byrd Greets His Mother 


BOY SCOUT’S mother and father recently spoke to 

him from KDKA’s microphone, and he reported, 
“Your voices were so natural and I cannot express the thrill I 
received. Everything is at its best here.” When he referred 
to “here” he meant Com. Richard E. Byrd’s camp at Little 
America, 11,000 miles away. The Boy Scout was Paul Siple 
of Eagle Rank, a member of the expedition. 

Young Siple assembled with others of the expedition in 
the mess-hall around the magic box of radio that links the 
Antarctic ice with civilization. Paul had been away eight 
months when his mother faced the microphone in Pittsburgh 
and said: 

“You have not had a kiss from mother since you sailed 
from New York. So I’ll send you one. I hope it doesn’t 
freeze before it reaches you. XXX Did you get it?” 

So the mother’s kiss shot through space on short-wave 
lengths at the speed of sunlight, went southward across the 
equator to seek the camp on the ice at the Bay of Whales, 
where the magic box transformed the 
ether waves back into electricity so 
that the loudspeaker could reproduce 
the kiss, which the microphone picked 
up in the Pittsburgh studio. 

Then Paul’s father stepped up to 
the microphone and related local Scout 
news from around Erie, Pa. He told 
him to “watch your step, do your 
duty to God and your country—be 
obedient and trustworthy. Prove to 
your companions and the world that 
scouting lays the foundation for real 
manhood on which to build soul, mind 
and body.” 

Boys desirous of eavesdropping on 
the entertainment and messages of 
greeting sent to the Byrd expedition 
should tune in on WGY, Schenectady, 
N. Y., or KDKA, Pittsburgh, on 
Saturday nights at 11 o’clock. These 
two stations alternate in handling the 
programs. KDKA on 306 meters 
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In KDKA studio. 


and WGY on 380 meters broadcast the programs, at the 
same time the short-wave transmitters associated with the 
stations hurl the words off into space for the long trip to the 
Antarctic. Pittsburgh’s short-wave station operates on 24.5 
meters and its call is 8XK. There are two short-wave 
transmitters associated with WGY, one is 2XAF on 31.48 
meters and the other is 2XAD on 19.56 meters. 

Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson has developed a new direc- 
tional antenna which he has named “the Byrd,” because it 
projects the radio waves to the southward, in the desired 
direction, in much the same manner that a searchlight beam 
concentrates the light. In this way radio energy is saved, 
because it is not spread out in all directions. The Byrd 
antenna is used in connection with the short-wave trans- 
mitter and not with the regular broadcast transmitter of 
WGY. The explorers report that the signals are much 
stronger. ‘Tests indicate that this antenna makes a 20-kilo- 
watt transmitter equivalent to 200 kilowatts in effectiveness. 








t to Right, Payson L. Hunter of Erie, Pa., Paul’s chum who is a member of Paul’s 
Scout Troop; Clyde L. Stple, father of Paul; George W. Hunter, Scout Executive of Erie and father of Payson; 
Mrs. Siple, and three Eagle Scouts of Pittsburgh, Richard Darragh, Baldwin Curtis, and Paul Sartory 


What would Amundsen, Scott and Shackelton thought if 
they had heard the voice of a Metropolitan Opera singer, 
greetings from friends, and music coming to them out of the 
Antarctic sky, as they trudged across the icy wastes in their 
efforts to reach their goal—the South Pole. 


ETTERS received by Sparks Chard indicate that there 
are many boys anxious to build one- or two-tube radio 
receivers. With the Government Printing Office as a dis- 
tributor, Uncle Sam offers a very helpful assortment of radio 
plans and literature, all of which ismoderately priced, much 
of it being as low as five and ten cents. Many of the pam- 
phlets have been prepared by the Bureau of Standards. 
Among the available are: Construction and operation of « 
simple home-made radio receiving outfit; construction and 
operation of a two-circuit crystal detector receiving set. 
These are priced at five cents. The following are ten cents: 
description and operation of a vacuum tube detector set 
(one tube); elementary principles of 
radio telephony and telegraphy. 

Any boy writing to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
will be sent a list of the radio publica- 
tions free. When ordering a pam- 
phlet, nowever, a money order for the 
amount should be sent. Do not send 
cash or stamps. 





MAY boys writing to Sparks 

Chard ask him how far a crys- 
tal set or a vacuum tube set will 
receive broadcasting stations. He 
wants to elaborate on this ques- 
tion. It is difficult to guarantee or 
calculate the range of a radio set 
because too many variable factors 
are involved. Some of the control- 
ling influences are: atmospheric con- 
ditions; power of the transmitter; 

(Continued on page 49) 

















HE second of the models especially 

designed by the writer for Boys’ Lire 

is The Flying Bullet, a twin-push hand- 

launched speed model that in test 
flights has attained a speed of over fifty miles an 
hour. This model is designed for speed and not for 
duration. It has several novel features. The main 
plane is carved out of a solid block of balsa wood, 
combining lightness with the sturdiness that could 
not otherwise be secured. The front plane or eleva- 
tor is made out of one sheet—aluminum or dura- 
lumin—and is mounted on an elevator block as in 
the Boys’ Lire-Lucas Outdoor Duration model. 
This is an added feature of strength. This model 
is able to attain a high speed because of the powerful 
motors which it carries and the high number of 
revolutions per minute it is able to get from the 
propellers in consequence. In the Outdoor Duration 
model every bit of weight that could be saved was 
an advantage. In building the speed model, the 
most important factor is strength. 


Building the Model 


Study the diagram and instructions carefully 
before you begin to build the model. It will help 
you greatly if you know just how the completed 
model should look before you begin to build the 
separate parts. Again we want to emphasize the 
importance of sturdiness in building this model. 
Remember, the speed at which it flies requires that 
it withstand a far greater air-pressure than a Dura- 
tion model does, and that the greater number of 
strands in the rubber motor and increased revolu- 
tions of the propeller put a greater strain on this 
type of model. In a word, to get the best results 
from this model, particular care must be given to 
building it to be as strong as possible. Remember 
that all parts that can be stream-lined add to the 
speed of the model. 

The frame as in the Duration model is A shaped, 
‘and is composed of two semi-elliptical balsa longer- 
ons 26% inches long, 9/32 inches wide, and 5/16 
inches thick. The longerons are shaped as shown in 
drawing No. 2. The longerons should be sand- 
papered smooth and doped with several coats of 
doping solution (banana oil or acetone mixed with 
ambroid in the ratio of 7 to 1 makes a good doping 
solution). After the longerons have had several 
coats and dried, face the semi-elliptical shaped side 
of the longeron inward (see diagram of elliptical- 
section drawing No. 2), and taper the inside front 
end of the longerons to wedge-shape and cement 
together with ambroid and bind with silk thread. 
In putting the longerons together see that the rear 
ends are spread 7 inches apart measuring between 
their inside surfaces. 

The elevator block is made of a piece of balsa 
and should be % inch long, 4% inch wide and 4 
inch thick. It is ambroided on the A-frame 2 inches 
from the nose, as shown in drawing No. 2. 

Bend to shape out of No. 17 piano wire the front 
or nose hook as shown in drawing No. 2. On the 
outside of the wedge-shaped longeron joint fasten 
the nose hook and cement with ambroid and wrap 
with silk threads. Make doubly sure that the nose 
hook is held firmly to the joint, as the powerful 
motors put an added strain on this type of model. 

Three X braces and one straight brace, all made 
of bamboo, join the longerons. The two X braces 
in the rear are of the same width and thickness, 
1/8 inch by 1/16 inch, and are inserted as shown in 
the frame diagram of drawing No. 2, so that the 
rear end of the longerons are 7 inches apart. The 
front X brace is of bamboo 3/32 inch by 3/64 inch, 
while the straight brace is 5/64 inch by 3/64 inch. 
Cut out and shape down the ends of all X braces 
and the straight piece with a knife to wedges. As 
stated before in these pages, the X braces should 
be cut so that the side with the wider surface is 
the glossy side of the bamboo. This is done because 
in a piece of slit bamboo the glossy side is much 
stronger. The longerons should be marked off with 
ruler and pencil for proper spacing of X and straight 
braces as shown in drawing No. 2. Make a slit 
with your knife at the proper marking on the 
longeron. (It is easier to make these slits while the 





BeYs’ LIFE is adding to its series of f. model airpl , three that were specially 
designed for it by Mr. J. J. Lucas. Mr. Lucas is one of the most successful designers 
and fiyers of model airplanes in America. He is Outdoor Model Flying Champion, and 
President of the Illinois Aero Model Club—a club which has, since the beginning of model 
aviation, held most of the world records. 

The instructions on how to make the BOYS’ LIFE-LUCAS Outdoor Speed Model, 
which are printed here, will be followed in the August issue with an Indoor Duration Model. 

Blue prints of the BOYS’ LIFE-LUCAS Speed Model, and the BOYS’ LIFE-LUCAS 
Outdoor Duration Model, can be secured by writing to the author or to us, enclosing 25c 
for each blue print requested. 

The tools you will require to build this model are: a sharp knife, a pair of long-nose pliers, 
a small block plane, razor blades, ruler, pencil and several pieces of fine, medium and 
coarse sandpaper, pair of shears, a draughtman’s compass. 

Here are the materials necessary in building this speed model: 

One piece of bamboo to be cut up at least 934 inches between notches. 

One slab of balsa wood 20 inches long,4% inches wide, at least a 1/4 inch thick. 

One sheet of aluminum or duralumin 4% inches long, 1 9/16 inches wide and 
about 1/32 inches thick. 

rhs pieces of balsa for longerons 27 inches long, 5/16 inches wide, 3/8 inch 
thick. 

One foot of No. 17 piano wire. 

One sheet of Japanese imperial silk tissue paper. 

Six %-inch washers. 

Sixty-six feet of 44-inch by 1/32-inch flat rubber. 

Spool of silk thread. 

Small can of ambroid glue. 

One small can of doping solution—banana oil or acetone mixed with ambroid. 

Two pine propeller blanks 7% inches by % inch by 7/8 inch. 

One piece of No. 12 iron wire about 6 inches long. 
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THE Boys’ LIFE-LUCAS Speed Model 


By Joseph J. Lucas 


National Outdoor Model Flying Champion 


longerons are held in a vice.) This will prevent 
the balsa wood from splitting while the slits in the 
longerons are being cut. The X and straight braces 
(made to the proper length) are fastened to the 
longerons by forcing the ends of the braces into the 
slits so that they extend to the other side. Before 
the braces are glued into place, the whole frame 
should be trued up, so that the longerons are 
straight. It may be necessary to slide the braces 
one way or the other in the slits to do this. When 
you are satisfied that the longerons are true, am- 
broid and bind them with silk thread. After the 
ambroid has dried and hardened, cut the protruding 
bamboo parts flush with the longeron surface. 


The Bearings 


The bearings or hangers for the propellers are 
made of No. 12 iron wire, forged to shape and drilled 
with holes large enough to insert the No. 17 piano- 
wire propeller shafts as shown in drawing No. 2. 
When the hangers are forged and drilled insert them 
in the rear ends of the longerons, cement heavily 
with ambroid and wrap firmly with silk thread as 
indicated in the diagram. 


The Main Plane 


The main plane is made from a slab of balsa wood 
as shown in the diagram. Lay out the sh: pe as 
shown in the diagram, drawing No. 3, with a ruler, 
compass and pencil. Sandpaper the slab so that 
the wing tips, trailing edge and entering edge are 
stream-lined, retaining the proper airfoil to fit the 
wing section rib as shown in the diagram of wing 
section of drawing No. 3. Be sure you sandpaper 
the whole wing after cutting the outside shape, 
and before you begin to carve out the inside shape. 
Balsa splits easily, and in following these instruc- 
tions, you will run a minimum risk of having the 
balsa split while it is being sandpapered. 

Lay out and cut the inside section as shown in the 
diagram, allowing 3/8 inch width for the entering, 
and trailing edges and wing tips. Do your cutting 
out carefully. The best tool to use would be a 
scroll-saw, although it can be done with a sharp 
knife. Make seven balsa ribs 334 inches long and 
1/20 inch thick, and shape to the wing section as 
shown in the rib diagram of drawing No. 3. Fit and 
cement the center rib in first, the two outer ones 
next, and the two end ones last. The spacing of 
these ribs should be 234 inches starting from the 
center in each direction. In cutting the outer ribs 
that fit in on each side of the center, be sure that you 
cut off only from the rear end (cutting from the 
front end would spoil the airfoil section of the 
wing). If the ends of ribs when fitted into the 
entering edge and trailing edge are a little high 
above the entering and trailing edges, sandpaper 
them down flush with the entering and trailing edges. 

Coat the skeleton of the plane three or four 
times with acetone-ambroid solution at a ratio of 
5 to1. Note that this plane has no dihedral angle. 
As shown in the diagram, the completed width of 
the main plane at the center should be 4% inches, 
tapering from the center in each direction to 3% 
inches at the beginning of the wing tips. 


Wing Covering 


The main plane is covered on both upper and 
lower surfaces with Japanese silk tissue paper using 
banana oil or the acetone-ambroid solution we have 
already suggested. Cover the top of wing plane 
first with a piece of tissue paper, large enough to 
overlap at least 1 inch on the edges, starting from 
the center rib outward to the tip. Apply banana 
oil to the top of center rib of wing and lay the 
paper on it immediately. Allow this to become 
thoroughly dry and fast before attempting to 
proceed with the balance of the covering. Then 
apply the banana oil to entering and trailing edges, 
section by section, between the ribs, and stick the 
paper to them. Before the banana oil has evapo- 
rated draw each section of the paper taut and work 
out the wrinkles in the paper, particularly along the 
wing, rather than across it, in order to preserve the 
section. When doing this keep the paper flat against 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
3 Serr 
a IAN 2 
Making a Pack 
Can you tell me where I can get information on how to 


make packs?—Scout Raymonp KEL ty. 
Camping Merit Badge pamphlet. 





Green River Knives 

What are Green Knives?—Scout Jack. 

Next time, Scout Jack, give full name and address. 

An interesting booklet on Green River knives is a reprint 
from Indian Notes volume 4, No. 4, published by the 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New 
York, October, 1927. 


Troop Interest 

Will you tell me how to stir up interest in Troop affairs?— 
Scout Kerra F. KE tty. 

Outdoor activities and real Scouting are the best way I 
know to stir up Troop interest. Hold at least two hikes 
a month and make one of them an overnight camp if possible. 
Have Troop meetings out-of-doors. During the week let 
the Patrol Leaders conduct short hikes to nearby spots and 
help the Scouts in passing tests. 


Making Arrow-Heads 

I have some flint rocks, out of which I would like to make 
some Arrow-heads. Will you please tell me how?—Scovut 
GEORGE WILBUR SALMON. 

The way to make Arrow-heads has been frequently de- 
scribed in this column. Take a piece of horn or hard bone 
or an old toothbrush handle sharpened, and holding the 
stone that you wish to shape in the palm of your hand, 
chip away at it until you have the Arrow-head properly 
shaped. An old leather glove protects the hand. 


Fourteen-Mile Hike 
One of the Scouts in my Patrol in meeting 


Tinder for Flint and Steel 


Kindly advise me as to the proper kind of cloth for making 
burnt cloth for flint and steel sets, and advise how to prepare 
the cloth for use?—KENNETH KNAPP. 

Here is a way vouched for by one of our Scout Leaders. 
Take a piece of gauze bandage and light one end; when it is 
burned a little, crush it in your hand so that the burnt end 
is completely smothered in the folds of the cloth. When 
you open it up it will be exactly right for tinder. 

The Junior Assistant Scoutmaster 

1. What is the duty of a Junior Assistant Scoutmaster? 

2. How will I hold interest in a fast failing Troop? 

3. How can I make them interested in Scout work?—HENRY 

A. BEDNARGYK. 
» 1. Junior Assistant Scoutmaster acts as Assistant Scout- 
master in case there is no boy eighteen years of age to serve 
as one. Or, he may have certain specified executive posi- 
tions assigned by the Scoutmaster, or he may serve as in- 
structor in certain subjects. 

2. See answer to Scout Kelly in this issue. 

3- See answer to Scout Kelly in this issue. 

Troop Quartermaster 

Please let me know where the Troop Quartermaster’s insignia 
should be worn? Also where the camp or Troop emblem should 
be worn?—Scout Sam JAcosBvus. 

The embroidered badge for Troop Quartermaster is worn 









on the left sleeve. The top of the badge four inches be- 
low the shoulder seam. Troop number on left sleeve, top 
of badge two inches below shoulder seam. Camp emblem 
centered on right breast pocket under the flap. 


Only Official Insignia 
1. Is it permissible for me to wear a beaded hatband on 

my Scout hat? 

2. Why is it that they do not have a Merit Badge for Bead- 
work?—Scout REEVES McCULLERs. 

1. No. 

2. The Committee are considering having a Merit Badge 
on Indian Lore, which will include certain bead work. 


Second-Class First Aid 


In the Second-Class First Aid Requirements it says, ‘ The 
Scout may elect to demonstrate any five requirements on ani- 
mals.” Does that mean that the Scout has his choice between 
passing the ten Requirements mentioned or passing the five 
Requirements for First Aid to Animals; or does it mean that 
he may add this to the examination if he so wishes?—Scovt 
Bos NEvUPERT. 

It means that the Scout may demonstrate any of the five 
Requirements listed, on animals instead of human beings. It 
is in no sense an alternate or an addition, to the requirements. 


Washing the Scout Uniform 

My Scout Uniform is losing its color. Will you please tell 
me how to restore it?—ScouT GEORGE SPONDVURIS. 

The uniform may be washed in luke-warm water with any 
mild soap. ‘Avoid hot water. Lay the garment on a board 
and scrub it thoroughly with a coarse brush. Do not rub 
the soap directly on the uniform, but apply it to the brush. 
Rinse it briskly first in luke-warm water and then in cold. 

Add two or three cups of strong black 





the First-Class Requirement No. 5 (14-mile 
hike) instead of making a round trip, hiked - 
out fourteen miles and rode back. Does this 3. 
meet the Requirement?—Scout RoBert - 
HADLEY. . 
Yes. 





Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be means in each letter. 
tions which require more than 75 words for reply must be igno: 
tions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 
tions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


coffee to the last rinsing water. This will 
restore the color. If the color is still too 
pale rinse it again in a stronger solution 
of coffee. Dry in the shade and iron 
with a piece of ordinary white cotton over 
the garment. 








Help Boost Scouting 
By Scout Edward Fischer 
UBLICITY is that elusive something that no organiza- 
tion, great or small, can afford to be without. So it is 
that our national brotherhood has employed several methods 
for the acquisition of that intangible asset. 

Among these, although many Scouts are unaware of it, 
is Anniversary Week. The second week of February each 
year, is a period in which the usefulness of Scouting is 
brought before the public mind. Scouts in uniform perform 
various duties, directing traffic, running errands, aiding public 
officers, and in other capacities too numerous to mention. 

A few years ago, Richmond Hill district created a new 
activity for Anniversary Week. Several of the large troops 
secured permission from store owners for the use of idle 
stores during the week. These stores, located in the busiest 
sections, were transformed into individual museums, fash- 
ioned after those maintained by the various borough camps 
during the summer. 

The Scouts worked in the museums after school, bringing 
their personal acquisitions and handiwork. The major 
exhibits might be classed under these heads: forestry (wood 
and leaf collections); handicraft (wood-carving, rustic 
miniatures, etc.); botany, and geology. As soon as the speci- 
mens were properly labeled and placed, the doors were 
opened and the public was invited to inspect the exhibits. 

From their first introduction, the museums attracted 
more than casual interest. They did much to prove that 
“Scouting is more than a game.” 

Last February the regular program was altered consider- 
ably. The individual troop museums were supplanted by 
one district museum housed in a large store in the heart of 
the business district. 

This museum proved to be the most popular of all. The 
older Scouts put much time and labor in it, as they had 
half-day session at high school. 

You will be surprised at the interest your community 
will show if you open a museum next Anniversary Week. 
Besides waking the poeple up to the fact that Scouting is an 
asset to the township, it will provide you with a week of 
educational pleasure. 
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Scouting needs publicity. Anniversary Week is a good 
time for you to do your share. Get the gang together and 
plan in advance. You will be respected for your efforts, 
you will delight in the joy the game will give you, and you 
will be doing your bit toward “selling Scouting to the 
public.” 


The Scout’s Own Pack 
By William Schenk 
VERY Scout knows, or should know, the rover pack, 
for it is one of the best and most convenient of all 
ways of packing. Here are directions for making one that 
will cost less than a dollar and will last for many years of 
hard service. 





_’Twixt Dark and Dawn 
By Lone Scout James W. Appleby 


The forest is bathed in an eerie light, 

The night-bird wheels in its silent flight, 

And far from the gloom of the distant height 
Floats the coyotes mournful cry. 


The great owl croons in the shadowy vale, 
And the snap of a twig on the mossy trail 
With a faint, semi-rustle, tell the tale, 

As the timid band pass by. 


The full moon gleams on the shimmering lake, 

The pine trees stir as the ripples break 

On the sandy shore; and the wild loons make 
An echoing call from a bay... . 


Then silence reigns o’er the Wild, and slow 
The pale moon sinks, and a distant glow 
Tells that the dawn is near, for low 

Are the Eastern Heralds of Day. 


Buy a seamless canvas sack. These come in various sizes, 
but the best for our purpose is about fifteen inches wide by 
four feet long. Cut it off two feet from the bottom, and 
hem the raw edge, leaving an aperture for a drawstring. 

Now cut off another piece from the discarded part of the 
sack, about seven inches high. Hem one edge for a draw- 
string and sew it inside the bag so its upper edge comes 
even with, or a trifle below, the upper edge of the first 
piece. Now insert a buckskin or rawhide drawstring in 
each hem (if you wish you may replace the outer one with 
a small chain and padlock for safety), and your pack proper 
is finished. 

Next cut pieces four inches wide and two feet in length 
from the remnant of the sack. Double them lengthwise 
and sew them to make two straps two feet by two inches in 
size. 

You had better fill the pack now and try pinning the 
straps in various places near the top of the pack to deter- 
mine the most comfortable position for them. They are 
attached both at the same place from six to eight inches from 
the bottom, and three or four inches from the top. The 
proper distance between them at the top is about five inches. 
It is easily determined by experiment. Sew them firmly in 
place. (All this sewing is readily done on your mother’s 
sewing machine.) 

If you wish a pocket for shoes and such things it can be 
added at the rear. Small brass rings can be sewn on along 
the sides to lash blankets on. And a small canvas handle 
at one side or the back will be convenient to carry it when 
your shoulders get tired. 

If you want to waterproof it use paraffin, dissolved in 
turpentine by setting the latter in hot water and putting 
the chipped paraffin in it. When the paraffin is dissolved 
take the bucket of paraffin and turpentine and immerse 
the pack in the solution. Soak every fiber of the pack, 
quickly, remove it and allow to dry. Do this ouddoors. 

Now you have a waterproof pack that will be your faith- 
ful companion in many days of happiness among the woods 
and mountains, and that will last as long as you will and 
carry every necessity of the trail. 

(Concluded on page 48) 

















Cancer— Ostriches 


C 1979 m.4.1. Co, 


E old notion that ostriches have the habit of hiding their 
heads in the sand in time of danger has been disproved 
again and again. Nevertheless the expression “hiding his 

head in the sand like an ostrich” aptly describes the man who 
seeks to avoid danger by refusing to recognize it when it comes. 


of cancer—needlessl y—because 
they accept as true some of the 
mistaken beliefs about this discase. 


Be: year thousands of people die 


No. 1—That every case of cancer is 
hopeless. It is not. 


No. 2—That cancer should be concealed 
because it results from a blood taint 
and is disgraceful. It is not. 


No. 3—That nature can conquer a ma- 
lignant cancer unaided. It can not. 


No. 4—That cancer can be cured with 
medicine, with a serum or with some 
secret procedure. It can not. 


Many cancer patients are neglected 
or avoided because of the mis- 
taken belief that cancer is con- 
tagious. It is not. 


Be on Watch for First 
Signs of Cancer 


Be suspicious of all abnormal 
lumps or swellings or sores that 
refuse to heal, or unusual dis- 
charges from the body. Do 
not neglect any strange growth. 
Look out for moles, old scars, 
birthmarks or warts that change 
in shape, appearance or size. 


If you have jagged or broken 
teeth, have them smoothed off 
or removed. Continued irrita- 
tion of the tongue or any other 
part of the body is often the be- 
ginning of cancer trouble. 


In its early stages, various kinds 
of cancer yield to skilful use 
of surgery, radium or x-rays. 








Frequently a combination of surgery 
and x-rays or radium saves lives that 
would otherwise be lost. But with all 
their skill and with their splendid re- 
cords of success, the best doctors in 
the world are powerless unless their aid 
is sought in time. 


Beware of Plausible Quacks 


Because cancer is usually spoken of fur- 
tively or in confidence, and its nature 
and origin are largely shrouded in mys- 
tery, quacks and crooked institutions 
reap a cruel harvest. They prey upon 
the fear and ignorance of those who do 
not know the facts concerning cancer. 
They are often successful in making 
people believe that they have 
cancer when they have not. 
Later, with a great flourish, they 
boast of their “cures”. 


Gratefully the patients of the 
fakers, first thoroughly alarmed, 
later entirely reassured, are glad 
to sign testimonials with which 
new victims are trapped. Be- 
ware of those who advertise 
cancer cures. 


An annual physical examination 
by your family physician, or the 
expert to whom he sends you, 
may be the means of detecting 
cancer in its early stages. Do not 
neglect it. 


Send for the Metropolitan's 
booklet, “A Message of Hope”. 
Address Booklet Department, 
79-B, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


Tales of Scottish Keeps and Castles, 
by Elizabeth W. Grierson. Published by 
the Macmillan Co. 

A volume of most interesting tales taken 
from the history and legends of Scotland, in 
which thrilling adventure and brave exploits 
are frequent. In this book of fine stories, 
Scouts should find splendid material for 
campfire stories. 


With the Eagles, by Paul L. Anderson. 
Published by D. Appleton and Company. 
$1.75. 

The author of this 
book has made a 
story out of the ex- 
periences of a young 
| Aeduan who rose in 
| Cesar’s Army to be- 
|come a centurian of 
|the great Tenth Le- 
gion, after going 
through the bitter ex- 
periences of Cwsar’s 
Gallic campaign. 





The Gold Trail, 
by Louise Platt Hauck. 
Published by the Lo- 
throp, Lee and Shep- 
ard Company. $1.50. 

This story of two 
boys traveling with 
an emigrant train to 
seek gold in Cali- 
fornia will make agree- 
able reading for a 
rainy or hot day. 


Team First, by 
Earl Reed Silvers. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton 
and Company. $1.75. 

In this new story Mr. Silvers takes a group 
of boys from a small-town high school 
through the various athletic seasons, foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, and track. The 
story is pleasantly told, and will doubtless 
interest those who enjoy stories about 
athletics. 


Three Boys on the Yangtse, by Mabel 
Burns McKinley. Published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $2.00. 

Alex and Pat accompany their friend 
Jack to his home in the interior of China, 
traveling by the Yangtse on a house-boat, 
a journey which gives them some adventure. 
When their visit is over they return down the 
river enjoying still more adventures of a 
much more excitipg sort. The book gives 
an entertaining picture of life on this great 
river, and snapshots of Chinese characters. 


Chatt Roland, by Linwood L. Righter. 
| Published by Doubleday Doran & Company. 


2.00. 
Boys who like page after page of exciting 
adventure will doubt- 
less be interested to 
read about the ex- 
periences of Chatt in 
this story of fish pi- 
rates and the efforts of 
a boy, his old coast- 
guard captain friend, 
and his dog, to obtain 
evidence against them 
in a campaign of 
conservation. 


The Mascot Goes 
Across, by Ernest F]- 
wood Stanford. Pub- 
‘lished by the Century 
Company. $2.00. 

The experiences of a 
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From ‘“‘An American Farm,” by Rhea 
Wells (Doubleday, Doran) 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Reading for Rainy Days 


group of boys—three at 
first and later four, as a 
young Carolinian joins them 
en route, on a trip from 
Boston to California, are 
presented in this story. The 
likeness of one of the group 
to a crook whose descrip- 
tion has been broadcasted 
brings about a number of 
complications, but the 
young people finally arrive 
safely in San Francisco. 


Katahdin Camps, by 
C. A. Stephens. Published 
by the Houghton Mifflin 


From “Count Billy,’’ by Greville MacDonald (Dutton) Co. $1.75. 


5 

The author of this book 

some years ago took a group of seventeen 

boys on a camping trip to Maine. He gives 

an amusing account of his experiences with 

the boys and the difficulties which arose 

among them, all of which were solved by the 

expedient of having the boys form a regular 
government of their own. 


Welcome-Stranger, by Neil E. Cook. 
Published by D. Appleton and Company. 
$1.75. 

This is a comedy Western story in which 
there are several ad- 
ventures and no trage- 
dies. 


Grantham Gets 
On, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour. Published 
by D. Appleton and 
Company. $1.75. 

For baseball en- 
thusiasts here is a new 
Barbour book which 
gives a picture of prep 
school and its athletics. 


Harbor Pirates, 
by Clarence Stratton. 
Published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 
$2.00. 

This story of how 
two boys, one of whom 
is in a business house, 
the other a worker in 
the harbor, aid in solv- 
ing the problem of silk 
thefts, is lively and 
entertaining. 





Boy Heroes of the 
Sea, by Walter Scott 
Story. Published by the Century Company. 
$1.75. 

de of short stories relating adven- 
tures on the New England coast, the first of 
which, “The Munition Ship,” was pub- 
lished in Boys’ Lire. 


The Topaz Seal, by Edith Heal. Pub- 
lished by Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 

Miss Heal pictures Jamestown as the colony 
was under Lord Delaware. It tells how a white 
boy who had been brought up by the Indians 
comes to the colony and at length discovers 
his parentage. The book is the first in the 
Young American Series, which is to present 
story pictures of various periods in our history. 


Captain Jack the Scout, by Charles 
McKnight. . Published by the John C. Win- 
ston Company. . ’ 

In Captain Jack the Scout, young readers 
will find an old story with many enjoyable 
adventures. It centers about Fort Duquesne 
and Braddock’s defeat. 

(Concluded on page 45) 





From “Warpath and Catile Trail,” by H. E. Collins (Morrow) 
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There is many a time when a fellow’s best sia are his feet. 
Those are the times good Hood athletic shoes cownt.. Get into 
a pair of Hoods and have more fun all summer. 


Hoods give you foot support and foot freedom at the same time. 
Hoods are flexible from heel to toe. They do what the feet do. 








Narrow shanks support the arches under any strain. You can 4 Reasons wh Y you should 
buy Hoods with sponge cushion heels that run all the way down wear HOODS 
to the instep—your feet will feel this comfort. And the Smokrepe 


For Comfort. Hoods For Health, Hoods 


and Tire Tread soles stand up under the hardest wear any two- have outside seams that have the Hygeen insole 
footed athlete can give them. Hoods are sporty looking, too. They prevent chafing; instep that is non-absorbing 

‘ . straps and narrow and which prevents un- 
come in all styles and at all prices. Just ask for Hoods by name shanks that support the pleasant perspiration 
and get the best shoe value you’ll see anywhere all summer. arches; some Hoods odor. 


have sponge cushion 
heels that protect For Style. Hoods 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY against bruises. ape ainaet ae — 
py in design. Whi 
Watertown, Mass. For Wear. Hoods brown and pat- 
have the Smokrepe or terned uppers. 
Tire Tread soles that Handsome 
stand the wear andtear nickel eye 
of active feet. lets. 

















Look for the Hood Arrow’ 

















Ask your dealer for the Hood Book on Indoor 
and Outdoor Sports. It’s free. If he cannot supply 
you, write to Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 












THE HUSKY 


All-round sport shoe. Hygeen insole. 
Special comfort toe pattern. Rugged 
cut-out sole. New toe cap. Nickel 
eyelets. Bright red trim. 









° 
HOOD RUBBER CO., Watertown, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of your book on Indoor and 
Outdoor Sports. 












THE SIAK 


Special Hygeen insole. Im: 
to-toe pattern. Smokrepe sole. Rae” = “II fF TOWN. cc cect cece cece es State... ccc eee 
White, brown or neutral shade uppers. 





















HOOD MAKES - CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES - RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
———————— eee 
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you’ve heard about, on a shoe at a mighty low price... 









“Yes Szr! 
They're the shoes « 
for boys who do things: 


p99 





**For sure, active footwork I urge my boys to wear Grips”, 
says Camp Idlewild’s Director 





blooded boys from many states enjoy lively 
summers at famous Camp Idlewild. It’s a wood- 
land island, 7 miles around, on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, New Hampshire. Every hour spent 
there is 60 minutes worth of real sport and ad- 
venture. And for every outdoor sport at Camp 
Idlewild, Grips are the favorite shoes. 











OR outdoor fun of any sort a 
fellow needs shoes that take hold 





muscle into speed and sureness of 
foot. That’s what Grips are made for. Examine the Cleeto, below, with a 
cleat-like sole that holds, on rock or ground or boats. Tough, light, skid- 
proof, inexpensive... Now look at that Grip Sure Junior. See those patented 
suction cups on the sole? That’s the same famous Grip Sure suction cup 
Next time you are in 
a shoe store let your feet sink into a pair of Grips. Take a run up the floor. 
Stop suddenly. Then you'll know. But look for the name Grips on the ankle | 
patch and the Top Notch trade mark. If you can’t find a store that sells them | 
write us a post card. Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 


TOP NOTCH 


RIPS 








GRIP SURE JUNIOR 





Under the expert leadership of L. D. Roys, red- | 


‘| their lives in that plane. 


...that render every ounce of | 
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Detectives, Incorporated 
(Continued from page 23) 
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cou i of foot arog for searching purposes later 


Ding!” called Shrimp. “Come here! 
I’ve found a couple more!” 

““What’s he talking about?” demanded the 
sheriff, eyeing the doctor. 

“The boys think they’ve discovered some 
footprints,” explained Doctor Lawton. 
“And they’ve been trying to trace them.” 

| Shrimp and Ding, now some distance from 
| the wreckage, were near a clump of bu hes 
which marked the dividing line between firm 
ground and sinking soil. On a moist incline 
leading down toward the swamp were un- 
mistakable footprints. 

“The left foot makes a lighter imprint 
than the right,” observed Ding. ‘Whoever 
these prints belong to was limping!” 

“Injured in the fall!” deduced Shrimp. 

“And probably lost his life trying to get 
out of the marsh,” finished Ding. 

The sheriff stalked up and stood, hands on 
hips, looking down at Shrimp and Ding 
who knelt by the footprints. Fuzzie, having 
slid down from the tree, completed his 
journey to the scene. 

“What you boys know about footprints?” 
the sheriff asked, quizzically. 

““We’ve done tracking,” Shrimp volun- 
teered. 

“And it’s your idea that those marks were 
made by one of the men in that plane?” 
' surmised the sheriff. 

““Yes, sir,” announced Ding. ‘Don’t see 
who else it could be. These prints weren’t 
made by anyone here now.” 

“How do you know they weren’t?” 

“Because we found some before you folks 
got here,” answered Bing. 

““Where? Show them to me! This whole 
ground’s been trampled over, son. Don’t see 
how you can tell one footprint from another.” 

Ding escorted the skeptical sheriff back 
toward the ruins. All followed. At the spot 
where the first footprints had been detected, 
Ding stopped in dismay. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he said. 
walked over them since.” 

The sheriff nodded with a glance toward 
the doctor. 

“My boy, you’ve a good imagination. 
It’s very apparent to me that both men lost 
In fact you can see 





‘*Someone’s 


the—er—evidence.” 

“Yes, but—” Shrimp started to protest. 

“You boys did a good job in helping us 
locate this plane,”’ the sheriff commended. 
“Of course we knew it must be around here 
somewhere and we’d have located it in time 
but your happening to mention that fire 

“What are your names?” demanded re- 
porter Saunders, taking out a notepad. The 
three gave their full names with obvious 
reluctance. 

“Not really necessary to put them in the 
paper,” said the sheriff. 

“They deserve it,” insisted Saunders. 

Confronted now with the problem of 
leaving the swamp, members of the sheriff’s 
party looked about for some better way of 
exit but, finding none, decided on returning 
by the route they had come. 

‘Listen, fellows,” said Ding, in a low 
voice. ‘Looks to me like the sheriff’s trying 
to hog the credit on this thing. Not that 
| we want it but you know and J know that 
he’s all wet on that footprint stuff and if we 
| can possibly trace it down, let’s do it!” 
| “You’re on!” rejoined Fuzzie. ‘That 
| guy gives me a pain!” 
| “Here’s what let’s do,” continued Ding. 
| ‘*Let’s leave this marsh in the direction the 
|footorints were going, the last ones we saw, 
| and cut straight across and see if we can 
pick any footprints up on the other side.” 

“That’s the trick!” seconded Shrimp. 
“And if we find those same prints over there—! 
Well, it’ll be interesting to say the least!” 

“See here! Aren’t you boys going back 
with us?” questioned the sheriff, wonder- 
ingly, as he saw the trio about to set off in 
another direction. 

“We may meet up with you again,’ re- 
turned Ding. “But just now we’re following 
footprints.” 

The sheriff threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“What you fellows think you are—air 
detectives?” he jollied, ‘‘You’re wasting 
time, sons, and getting all muddied up for 
nothing!” 

“Doesn’t bother us,” replied Shrimp. 
“We couldn’t be much more muddied up 
than we are.” 
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And so the two parties again divided, this 
time with the boys setting off alone. In 
following the direction indicated by the mys- 
terious footprints, Shrimp, Fuzzie and Ding 
were led toward the road which encircled 
the lake. The highway at this point, how- 
ever, was a considerable distance back from 
the lake due to the almost impassable 
marshland. 

Reaching firm ground after a half hour’s 
battle with the clinging bog, Ding instructed 
Shrimp and Fuzzie to examine the solid 
earth inte the edge of the swamp for any 
sign of footprints emerging therefrom. All 
three were about to give up the search as 
useless when a shout from Fuzzie brought 
Shrimp and Ding on the run. 

‘*Here’s something,” he cried. ‘‘On this 
rock! Clods of black dirt which look like 
they’d been stamped off by somebody!” 

“The dirt is wet yet, even though it’s been 
in the sun,” observed Shrimp. ‘Which 
means it hasn’t been left here long.” 

“An animal might be the cause of it,” 
cautioned Ding. “But it’s worth checking 
up on and seeing if it leads us anywhere. 
Let’s move out in a circle from this point.” 

Eyes intently upon the ground, seeking 
the slightest bit of evidence, the three spread 
out slowly. This effort brought a cry of 
triumph from Shrimp. 

“The footprints!”’ he yelled. ‘Same as 
we saw before! Left foot, light; right foot, 
heavy. The walk of someone who’s lame. 
And the steps are headed toward the road!’’ 

Following the footprints, now clearly 
impressed upon the ground, the three 
advanced breathlessly up a wooded incline 
to the highway. Here the footprints, after 
extending up the road for some hundred 
yards, suddenly disappeared. But opposite 
them were the fresh tracks of a car. 

‘Someone picked him up!” deduced Ding. 
“Probably rushed him to the hospital. It’s 
going to be a joke on the sheriff, when he 
gets back to town and finds this passenger 
of the air mail there ahead of him, telling his 
story!” 

Shrimp and Fuzzie grinned. 

“The left rear wheel of the car had a 
diamond tread tire,’’ noted Ding. ‘While 
all the others were chain treads. See that 
oil spot in the road? The car stopped here 
a few minutes. We may just have missed 
our man.” 

“Well, at least we’ve satisfied ourselves 
that those footprints we saw near the plane 
weren’t make- believe,” declared Shrimp. 

‘And now all we’ve got to do is beat it 
back up the road to where we were camping, 
get our duds and hit for home,” said Fuzzie. 

“That’s all,” groaned Shrimp. “And I’m 
dead tired now. Maybe some car will come 
along and pick us up.” 

“What a hiker you are!” razzed Fuzzie. 
“Come on, it’s a good three miles, let’s get 
started!” 

Half a mile down the road the boys came 
in sight of the sheriff’s car parked to one side. 

“What do you know about this?” exclaimed 
Ding. ‘“They’re not out yet. Maybe the 
sheriff really got stuck this time!” 

“Tf he did it’ll just about take a derrick to 
pull him out,” grinned Shrimp. 

“Well, he can’t say he wasn’t warned,” 
said Fuzzie. “I told him he was too heav} 
to wade the swamp!” 

Continuing, the three entered the section 
known as the Summer Colony with summer 
cottages on both sides of the road, but not a 
person was in sight and no signs of life were 
anywhere in evidence. 


“Boy, when this place is dead there’s 
nothing deader!” Fuzzie couldn’t help re- 
marking. 


Ding, in the lead, suddenly stopped, look- 
ing down at the road bed. 

‘“‘Hello!” he said, surprised. ‘Here’s that 
diamond tread tire again, the car’s turned 
off here onto this private road. It’s gone 
into the swell Beverly estate. What do you 
guys make of this?” 

The Beverly estate was shielded from the 
highway by a thick wall of trees and shrub- 
bery making it one of the most secluded of 
the summer homes. 

“Maybe it was Mr. Beverly who picked 
this air passenger up!” surmised Shrimp. 
“And maybe he’s rushed him to his place to 
give him first aid.” 

Ding shrugged his shoulders uncertainly. 

“Let's find out,” he proposed. “Either 
we’ve made a wrong calculation somewhere 
or——”’ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“There’s something strange about this 
whole business!” broke in Shrimp. 

Together the trio moved up the private 
road which wound around and finally led 
into a clearing containing a trim-looking 
cottage almost lost behind a high hedge. 

‘“‘There’s the car!”’ breathed Fuzzie. “A 
high-powered baby!” 

“Not so fast,” restrained Ding. ‘‘See that 
license? It’s from another state! That’s 
not Mr. Beverly’s car!” 

Creeping up cautiously, Shrimp, Fuzzie 
and Ding looked the sedan over at close 
range, keeping it between them and the 
house that they might not be detected. 

“Not much chance of our being seen with 
all the windows boarded up,”’ said Shrimp. 

“Look!” called Ding, excitedly. ‘Some 
mud on the floor of the car here in back. 
We were right. This car made the pick-up.” 

Reaching in, stealthily, Ding lifted a robe 
and recoiled impulsively at what he saw. 

““My gosh!” exclaimed Fuzzie, who had 
heen standing on the running board. “‘Sawed- 
off shotguns!” 

‘“‘They’re bandits!” cried Shrimp. 
ve’d better get the sheriff!” 

“Wait!” With a cautious glance toward 
the house Ding pulled the robe aside and 
removed the two shotguns, passing them out 
to Fuzzie. ‘‘Take these over and hide ’em 
in the bushes!” he whispered. ‘Shrimp! 
Help me empty the gas tank!” 

It was the work of a frenzied minute to 
start the gasoline draining. It ran in a 
stream from the car and soaked into the 
ground. Then, beckoning to his chums, 
Ding crept through the hedge and up close to 
the house. Here angry voices were discernib!e. 

“They’re having a row over something!” 
Shrimp divined. 

Peering through a knothole in a board 
covering a living room window, Ding saw a 
sight which set his nerves tingling. The room 
itself was in a state of wild disorder. It gave 
evidences of having been lived in for a 
number of days. There were cigarette stubs, 
papers and odds and ends everywhere. 
Half-empty glasses and bottles strewn about. 
But the one thing which caught Ding’s 
feverish attention was a mound of yellow 
backs heaped on a table and three desperate 
looking men, fists clenched, beside it. 
Seated in a chair at one end of the table was 
a well-dressed man who seemed to be the 
center of the argument. His left trouser 
leg was pulled up and the leg encased in a 
rough bandage. Ding motioned silently for 
Shrimp and Fuzzie to find peep holes. 

“What do you bums think I am?” the 
man in the chair was saying. “I never 
agreed to split this four ways. I furnish the 
brains; I do the job, and all you do is lay 
by and you figure an even split. Nothing 
doing!” 

“But we’re all bumped off if we’re caught, 
ain’t we?’? demanded a purple-faced indi- 
vidual. ‘So where are you taking any more 
chances?” 

“Listen!” insisted the injured man. “I’ve 
already taken my chances. Would we have 
this dough if I hadn’t known how to operate 
a plane? Do you think it was a cinch 
plugging the pilot, taking over the controls 
and making a safe landing? I guess not! 
\s it was I darn near crashed. Missed that 
spot we picked by three miles and had to 
come down in the swamp. Took me till 
dark to get things fixed so’s I could fire the 
plane and, don’t forget, we’re covered so no 
one will ever suspect us! Where do you get 
that stuff about your taking any chances? 
[his is a job we'll never have to worry about, 
but I’m getting paid fifty thousand, and 
you're splitting the other fifty between you!” 

“Twenty-five grand apiece!” insisted the 
tallest of the men whose face wore a scar 
from the corner of his mouth to his ear. 
“You'd like to have gotten away with the 
whole hundred, wouldn’t you. And you’d 
have done it, too, if we hadn’t caught you!” 

The man in the chair rose in rage, then 
sank back as his injured leg gave way 
beneath him. 

“You lie! I had to stick in that swamp 
over night. I couldn’t risk coming out in 
the dark with my bum leg. I got out as 
early as I could this morning and I was 
heading for here when you—” 

““We’ve heard enough!” whispered Ding, 
excitedly. ‘“Let’s get away from here while 
the getting’s good. If the sheriff hasn’t gone 
back to town—!”’ 

Crouching low the three crept from the 
window to the hedge and wriggled through. 

“Their gas is all gone,” observed Ding. 
‘Of course there’s bound to be a little left 
in their vacuum tank but that won’t take 
em far. Shrimp, you and Fuzz beat it up 
to where we saw the sheriff’s car. See if it’s 
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“Say, 


still there. I'll stick around and keep watch | 


so. if these birds should leave I can tip you 
off as to where they go.” 

Shrimp and Fuzzie departed at once, on 
the run. Ding immediately hid himself in 
the woods just off the private road so that 
he could watch the house and the sedan, and 
yet be in position to get out to the main 
highway unobserved. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
minutes passed. With each minute the sus- 
pense increased for sounds from the heuse 
indicated that the row was _ increasing. 
Finally two shots rang out and a moment 
later Ding heard a door slam. With its 
slamming two men pushed through the 
hedge, followed shortly by a third. The 
first two men were carrying wadded gunny 
sacks. The man with the injured leg did not 


ar. 

“They shot him!” Ding guessed, horror- 
stricken. 

The bandit trio were now quite obviously 
in a hurry. They leaped into the car which 
was headed toward the main road, started 
the engine and made off. It was slow going 
as long as the car was on the private drive, 
but as soon as it swung upon the main high- 
way and turned toward town, the bandit at 
the wheel stepped on the gas and the sedan 
careened out of sight. Ding, following up as | 
closely as he dared, watched it out of sight | 
and groaned helplessly at the get-away. 

“Tf the sheriff had only taken those tracks 
seriously,” he cried. ‘Look what we might 
have stumbled onto!” 

But the sound of another car approaching 
aroused Ding’s hope, and he exclaimed with 
joy as the sheriff’s machine roared into 
view. It came to a jerking stop as the 
sheriff and his two deputies leaped out with 
drawn revolvers. 

““Where are they?” gasped the sheriff. 

‘‘Gone!”’ answered Ding. ‘In their car! 
But they can’t go far, their gas tank’s 
empty!” He pointed down the road and 
leaped on the running board as the sheriff 
and his deputies returned to the machine. 

Ding watched the speedometer as the 
indicator crept to thirty—forty—fifty— 
fifty-five—and then, at a turn in the high- 
way—the bandits’ car—at a dead stop a 
quarter of a mile ahead with two of the des- 
peradoes out, trying to discover the trouble! 

At sight of the car speeding toward them 
the bandits stepped into the road, waving it 
to a stop. 

“They’re going to try to take your car!” 
Ding shouted. Deputy Dugan had pulled 
Ding into the back seat with him. 

Sheriff Tucer applied his brakes and 
slowed down. 

“Could you help a fellow?” one of the ban- 
dits began, and suddenly whipped out a gun. 

Bang! 

The bandit crumpled in the roadway as 
Deputy Dugan leaned from the sheriff’s 
car and fired. Deputy Brandt spun the car 
door open on his side and covered the 
second bandit while Sheriff Tucker leaped 
out and gave chase to the third who 
took to the woods. A couple cf shots 
whizzing uncomfortably close to his head, | 
brought him to a stop. In another minute 
all three bandits were under handcuffs 
and an elated sheriff was examining gunny 
sacks stuffed with a hundred thousand 
dollars, in fifties, twenties and tens. 

“Some catch!” he exulted. 

A commandeered automobile driven hy a 
farmer and carrying Doctor Lawton and re- 
porter Saunders as well as Shrimp and Fuzzie 
arrived at this juncture. 

The doctor gave attention to the wounded 
bindit while Saunders, confronted with one 
of the country’s biggest news stories, got 
busy with pad and pencil. To the sheriff, 
Ding reported that the mail plane bandit 
was undoubtedly lying dead in the cottage 
used by his accomplices. 

“You fellows will get a big reward for 
this!” cried Saunders. 

Shrimp, Fuzzie and Ding looked at one 








another and grinned. 

““We’ve already had our reward,” Ding | 
replied. ‘‘Man, what a thrill!” 

“What headwork, you mean!” compli- 
mented a sheriff, now quite humble in tke 
light of developments. ‘‘My hat’s off to 
you boys!” 

“Say,” chuckled Shrimp, in a low voice. 
“The sheriff called us air detectives awhile 
back. Remember? Well, that gives me an 
idea. The way this country’s getting over- 
run with airplanes there’s going to be a need 
for air detectives pretty soon.” 

Ding laughed. “Why not? Let’s organ- 
ize! Call ourselves ‘Air Detectives, Incorpo- 
rated!’” 

“Do that!” encouraged the sheriff, who 
had been listening in. “And let me buy 
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Te BE returned the winner of a great golf cham- 
pionship—what a thrill such a moment is bound 
to bring! 


And how the younger players are sweeping all 
before them these days—the onslaught of youth in 
golf has been decisive. The records of every tour- 
nament show how completely the older golfers are 
being overthrown. 


But such victories come only as the deserved 
reward of practice-—starting young and playing 
studiously in proper form—the form that flows so 
‘ naturally for young muscles. 








Practice of the proper sort, however, must 
be backed by the right clubs. The best are none 
too good if you want to develop your game 
Ask Dad to get you a complete harmonized set of 
MACGREGORS. He’ll know yours should be as 
good as his own. 


Harmonized Sets are built in mathematical re- 
lationship one with another—and help your shots 
to flow in succession with the rhythm of perfect 
poetry. 





Write us for catalog and name of the golf Pro- 
fessional-or Dealer nearest you. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 


Established 1929 Dayton, Ohio 
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Keds “Triumph Oxford” 


igned for lightness and lightning 
s ! A favorite of tennis champions. 
Also suitable for various sports. Upper 
of bleached white duck. Sole of vulcan- 
ized crepe. *‘Feltex”’ insole. 





Keds “Big Leaguer” 
Just as the name implies—a Big Leaguer 
sports shoe for hard-playing boys. Special 
safety-sole lets you take turns on one 
foot. Tough tan toe strip protects against 
scuffing. ‘‘Feltex’’ insole. A Big Time 
shoe in every way. 


Give your feet 
a chance to get 
their breath / 








Write for our new free booklet 
containing information on games, 
sports, camping, vacation sugges- 
tions and dozens of other interesting 
subjects. Dept. KV-79, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


The more you pay, the more 
you get—bur full value what- 
ever you spend. 





half the capital stock! This one job ought 
to give you all the business you can handle!” 

The three smiled. Of course they were 
being kidded. 

“T mean it!” insisted the sheriff. 

The bandits stared. 
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‘Well, we’ll think it over,” Ding promised. 

And so it was that, three weeks later, the 
United Airways Company hired the services 
of a new firm known as AIR DETEC- 
TIVES, INCORPORATED to determine 
the whereabouts of a stolen plane. 




















The Deep-Sea Grin 
(Continued from page 9) 











along the lower deck. Half the time through 
water up to our waists, we stumbled on back 
tilt we reached the ladder that led to the 
upper deck. 

Up there, neither of us said a thing as we 
hung to the rail and swung with the motion 
of the ship. We just held our breaths and 
waited. Nothing happened, but in all the 
time I knew Billy I think I was never so 
close to him as I was that minute. Our being 
alone together on that black deck with a 
cloudy moon shining down and lighting up 
the tips of waves that climbed so high they 


take a lot more punishment. With 
P broke into spray, did something to both of us. 
Off our port beam was the convoy, a dozen 


Keds on your feet you can “burn-up” 

h k dad ee black splotches slipping through the water 

the track or the trail with less nger | as if they were scared. In the center, we 
, : | knew, was the big fellow, the one we were 

and more speed. Keds’ specially told to protect. eit 

cushioned safety-soles grip the It was a good night for subs; just light 

smoothest surfaces, and act as shock- 


Keds are specially made sports and 
play shoes. They are much more 
than ordinary “sneakers.” They can 





enough but not too light; so choppy that if a 
periscope did pop up, a lookout couldn’t 
heorhe | tell it from a part of the water around it. 
absorbers, too. | _ At last I felt I had to say something. 

| I was getting woozey with the stillness. 
“Billy,” I asked, “‘what’s back of that grin 
of yours?” 

“I’m scared,” he said, quiet and simple- 
like. 

That stopped me. Fora minute I couldn’t 
say a thing. By that time, he had gone on. 

** All my life I’ve had to fight it,” he said. 
“T’ve five brothers older than I am. We’re 
ranchers out in Montana. They’re all 
huskies. I’m—well, I’m not little, you 
| might say, but compared with them, I was 
| the Peewee. I was mother’s favorite. She 
gave me those books I’m reading. I'll show 
‘em to you when we go below. The others 
always sort of made fun of mother and me 
because we liked reading and weren’t much 
help on the ranch, and all that. When I 
left home, mother didn’t say much, just 
handed me those books. I knew what was 
in her mind, though. ‘Here’s your chance, 
Ked Billy,’ she thought, ‘to show ’em the stuff 

s. we’re made of.’”’ 

“Yeah?” I said. 

“I’m not scared of taking a beating. I’ve 
taken ’em off and on all my life from my 
playmates. I’m not afraid of U-boats or 
torpedoes or dying. All I’m scared of is 
that I’ll make a btm job of it; flub out and 
miss my chance to prove myself.” 

“So you grin and bear it?” I asked. 

“T try to,” he said. “That day Marty 
Sullivan knocked me for a loop. I had it on 
the tip of my tongue to cuss him out. Then 
I figured that’d only show I was licked, so 
I tried to be a sport about it. Saying what 
I did was best, don’t you think?” 

I had to think that one over. 

“You see, mother’s a Quaker,” he added. 

“Don’t believe in fighting, eh?” 
| He didn’t say anything. Guess he was 
| thinking pretty hard. For a minute we 
stood there, quiet as death. I had sort of 
| an idea at last of what that kid’s fight was 
keeps the feet cool and comfortable. | like, youngest of six; five huskies ahead of 
Reinforced toe gives extra protection at him; his mother loving him because he was 
point of hardest service. Special anti- | her last; and all the rest of that gang of 


Keds offer you the most complete 
line of models, with a pair for every 
indoor sport and outdoor activity, 
and are made by the world’s largest 
specialists in canvas, rubber-soled 
footwear. You will find Keds in the 
best shoe stores in town—at all 
prices, too, from $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75 up to $4.00. 


Keds — Keds — Keds — Look for 
that name stamped on all genuine 











Keds “Gladiator’’ 


A medium price, sturdy shoe for all- 
round use. Patented “*Feltex’’ insole 


skid sole. yahoos laughing at them because they read 
books and kept their necks clean. And now 
here was the kid’s big chance to do some- 
thing for his mother, and he was afraid he’d 
forget and fudge. Funny, I thought, how 
| you can get the wrong slant on a guy if you 
don’t watch out. 

I had just opened my mouth to say some- 
thing. What it was no one will ever know, 
because just then, far off in the convoy to 
our left—Kllmp!—like a padded door slam- 
ming shut. No other sound just like it in all 
the world. We'd heard it twice coming back 
from Genoa. Torpedoes! A sinking! 

Klilmp! Then the whistle—three short 
blasts—whoo!—whoo!—whoo! Torpedoed! 
Plugged! Guys in the engine-room cooked 
in live steam. Life-boats smashed ‘to kin- 
dling-wood, as the old ship stands on her nose, 
ready for her last dive. Guys in the water, 
clawing the air; guys with cramps and 
purple lips; thinking of home and mother, 
and the Jane they left in Algiers. The old 
ship tossing her propeller toward the moon; 





Keds “‘Mercury’”’ 


The winner in the popular price field 
and a wonderful shoe for the money. 
Tough amber-colored sole. Black ath- 
letic trimmings and ankle patch. Nickel 
eyelets. “‘Feltex”’ insole. If you're look- 
ing for an exceptional value at the price, 





quivering; crashing; slipping out of sight. 


ask your dealer to show you “Mercury.” s 
The ocean closing over. 
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And on the Arno—from the bridge, the 
General Alarm. Back aft six black specks 
fighting for air above the water that swept 
her fantail; depth-bombs unlimbered. 

From the bridge. “Stand by your 
bombs!” 

And faintly from back aft. ‘“‘Aye, aye, 
sir!” 

On the bridge. ‘Let go!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” An ash-can along its 
track, dropping through its slot. A thud; 
black smoky water piling in a heap. 

“Stand by!” “Aye, aye, sir!” “Let 
go!” Athud. Black water in an oily heap. 

Finally, from the bridge. ‘‘Secure!”’ 
And from back aft. “All secure, sir!” 

That’s why I forgot what I was going to 
say to Billy. 

At General Alarm we doubled it to our sta- 
tions, Billy to one forward gun; I to the other. 
On “Secure!” Billy grinned at me. 

We went back to the upper deck, and 
watched while we circled the trawler, 
moving all the while so we’d not get plugged; 
trawler working fast to pick up the survivors. 
Our convoy had gone ahead, cracking on 
every ounce of steam they had. 

Half an hour later, the trawler said she’d 
put into port. She was loaded to the gun- 
wales. We set off to rejoin our ships. Our 
orders were to stop for nothing. We were 
just well under way when we got word 
that another ship had been plugged and that 
our only remaining trawler was standing 
by her. We passed them not a long time 
later. 

Fifteen minutes after we’d gone by came 
a second radiogram, Creighton Castle, the 
prize ship, had got hers. A hundred men in 
the water; and both trawlers tied up! 

Billy and I lay below to the fo’castle. We 
were getting just a little done in. Down 
there that funny, stuffy something settled 
over us again like a cold hand. 

“T’ll show you those books,” Billy whis- 
pered as we went down the ladder. 

He took them out of his sea-bag and ran 
his hand over them as if he was polishing 
up solid-gold covers. I looked them over. 
They were pratty deep stuff for me, but in 
the front of one of them was a poem that 
had been cut from some small-town news- 
paper. Some one had stuck it in with water- 
and-flour paste. You could still see smudges 
of it around the corners. The poem was all 
about spunk and keeping your courage. “It 
isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts. 
It’s only—how did you die?” That was 
part of it. 

I looked up at him. He grinned sort of 
tender-like, and took his finger off the page 
on the other side. “‘To my brave boy, 
Billy,” some one had written there. 

I felt sort of funny then; as if the kid 
had taken me home and introduced me to his 
folks. I looked around the fo’castle. No. 
we were still there. Still aboard the Arno, 


and yet, Montana seemed awfully close, - 


just for a minute. 

“T’m glad I can show these to someone,” 
he whispered. 

I sized up the fo’castle gang and knew 
what he meant. Gents sprawled in the 
bunks with their clothes on; some with their 
mouths open; all with their legs draped over 
the edge, ready to jump. ‘Spider’ Beeson. 
a pimply-faced, nervous little rat, playing 
solitaire on a sea-chest. Every now and 
then he’d stop and pull the cards apart. 
They were so dirty they stuck. Spider's 
fingers were even worse. 

Spider was only half paying attention to 
his game. Most of the time he rolled his 
eyes toward the hatchway as if he expected 
the Angel Gabriel himse]f to come down the 


* ladder and blow his horn. Game after game 


he played; how many I don’t know; never 
noticing whether he won or lost; scraping 
the cards together; shuffling them; spilling 
them on the deck in his nervousness; cussing; 
picking them up and going at it again. Over 
and over and over, like a squirrel in a cage; 
a crazy, half-starved squirrel that kept look- 
ing through the bars expecting someone to 
reach in and grab him. Half nutty with 
excitement; scared sick. 

Then I looked at Billy. He was grinning, 
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and stroking those books as if they were 
kittens. 

There isn’t much you can say when a 
fellow opens up to you the way Billy did. 
I just grinned back and tried to let him know 
I was for him. We were sitting that way 
like a couple of dubs, smiling and feeling 
friendly, when the old Arno gave a funny 
jerk, not the sort that we’d been getting all 
night with the waves hitting us and washing 
over us. This was a different sort; a nasty 
jolt that seemed to have something to do 
with the spook that had camped in the 
fo’castle all evening. 

Jerk, she’d go; then jerk-jerk-jerk; then 
slap-slap against her side real soft-like. 
Then, so low we could hardly hear it, came 
voices—men’s voices. 

Something went through the fo’castle like 
a draught of cold air. Billy and I stiffened. 
Spider held a card halfway to the chest-top; 
stopped; caught his breath; rolled his eyes 
toward the hatchway till all you could see 
was the whites. 

Slap-slap-slap—more voices; louder now, 
shriller. 

Then Spider sobbed. Drool ran from his 
mouth. He started to get up. His knees 
caved under him. He flopped; grabbed the 
sea-chest; hung on. Then he yelled, high, 
clear, crazy. ‘‘My God—those are men! 
Men—in the propeller!” threw himself to 
his feet, up the ladder, and out, bawling at 
the top of his lungs. 

Billy and I were up and out together. 
Like a streak, we headed for the top deck. 
We heard Spider somewhere back aft shriek- 
ing, stumbling, going down, yelling again. 

The storm was worse than ever. Waves 
were breaking over our top deck now. We 
hung to the rail as tight as we could to keep 
from being washed overboard. Between 
rushes of water, we looked out. Specks dotted 
the ocean. Slap-slap against our side. Jerk- 
jerk as if her propeller was fouled. Voices; 
human voices; men’s voices. “Help! Help! 
For God’s sake, save us!”’ 

Slap-slap! Jerk-jerk! The Arno on her 
way; never stopping; heading for the convoy 
she had to protect. 

Billy turned to me. His lips were drawn 
back over his teeth. His eyes glowed in a 
new way. “The Creighton Castle—must 
have gone down here!”’ he said. 

Spider’s yells had stopped. Someone must 
have dragged him under cover. There was 
no sound now but the thunder of the waves 
as they boiled over us, and the faint, far- 
away cries of men dropping behind us as we 
headed southeast. Then, above, the noise of 
the storm, came a new sound, a heavy 
thump-thump from the fan-tail. 

Billy and I listened. Billy’s face was 
white and drawn. He turned to me and said, 
deep down in his throat, “Spider’s gone 
nuts and unlashed the depth-bombs!”’ 

As he spoke, he turned and started aft. 
“Tell ’em on the bridge!” he yelled as he 
plowed toward the fan-tail. 

For a second I couldn’t move. Depth- 
bombs awash; primers set; six on our fan-tail 
still; six to blow us to glory. 

“‘On the bridge! Bridge!” I yelled as I ran. 

Marty Sullivan stuck his head out of the 
wheel-house. ‘Bombs adrift!” I shouted, 
fighting back toward Billy. 

By the time I reached the after end of the 


top deck, Billy was down the ladder. I saw 
his arms go up; his body shoot down as if 
‘he’d taken a dive into a tank. Water ebbed. 
A bomb rolled toward the releasing slot. 
Something that must have been Billy threw 
itself over the bomb, held it. I had reached 
the fan-tail. Another wave hit us. I held 
fast. Above me, I heard Marty. 

Another bomb slipping toward the slot; 
through it; hanging in mid-air. Billy over 
it, clutching, tugging, pushing. Billy and 
the bomb overboard! No, the bomb back 
on the rack. Billy whirling for foothold. 
A wave lifting him; holding him straight up; 
his face toward the moon; his eyes toward 
the Arno. The wave breaking, swirling, 
sweeping off at an angle; lifting Billy; spin- 
ning him; throwing him up toward the sky; 
holding him. The wave rushing off to the 
left; Billy grinning; looking at us almost as 
if he knew us. Billy grinning, face to the 
moon, eyes to the Arno. Billy going down; 
down with the lost ships; with the lost men; 
with the Creighton Castle and the crew we 
couldn’t save. Billy dying with his head up. 

‘Man overboard!” Marty yelled. “Lay 
aft to secure depth-bombs!” And again, as 
if he couldn’t get it off his mind, “Man 
overboard!” 

At last we dragged ourselves back to the 
top deck, the depth-bombs secure, the Arno 
safe. Spider Beeson twitched in a strait- 
jacket. Half the guys in the fo’castle, 
though, looked as if they ought to be trussed 
up with him. The place was a mad-house; 
men laughing, swearing, talking to them- 
selves in their bunks. 

Marty Sullivan came down the ladder 
slow and quiet, like a man who had just 
buried a king. 

Long John Michaelson, his black hair 
dripping, and his eyes bloodshot like a 
drunken man, stood in the center of the 
room chewing out words that didn’t make 
sense. He piped down when he saw Marty. 
“We lost Whitten?” he asked. 

Marty nodded, and without looking to 
right or left, walked over to Billy’s bunk. 
Billy’s books lay on the deck where we’d 
spilled them. Marty picked up one and 
spelled out, ‘‘The Courage of the Weak.” 

Long John was bellowing again, hitting 
the table, looking around with his wild eyes 
for someone to contradict him. He spotted 
Marty holding the book in his hand. 

‘Lost Whitten, eh?”’ he yelled. ‘‘Ha, ha, 
ha, Bos’un! Lucky thing you pitched that 
book of his out of the port-hole. Give him 
something to read where he’s——” 

Marty was at John’s throat with one 
jump. Snarling like an animal, Marty lifted 
his shipmate, the best buddy he had aboard, 
clear of the deck, swung him in midair, and 
pitched him against the bulkhead. 

John landed with a grunt, pulled himself 
together, and yelled, ‘Marty Sullivan, I'll 
knock——”’ 

“Shut up!” Marty cut in. “If you don’t, 
T’ll come over and slit your throat. Laugh- 
ing about that kid! I’d dive for that book 
and glad for the chance if I knew where I 
could find it.” 

He picked up the others from the deck, 
moved his hand across them the same as 
Billy had done, and said, half to himself, 
“T'll make every scut aboard here read 
these and learn to check out like a sailorman.” 























Write about your life and your joy of recrea- 
tion. How you make your free time? Like 
you to visit cynematography (the movies) 
theater, musicale, or like you a great mystery 
of rovering—Forests, Fields and Streams? 
Or your outing, is it hunting, sport and 
books? How do your own spiritual world of 
soul? I interested (if it is shocking for you, 
excuse me, please) have you a friend—girl? 
I interest in American girl and figure at 
Joanna Lacland, heroine of Jack London’s 
story ‘Adventure’ is almost quite my ideal. 
I have some demands about books, but is 
shame for me to write it, and therefore 
Beg you only, if for you is no difficult, send 
me some Outdoors magazines oftener. 
Remember—if possibly. 

_“I want to know about creation Roosevelt 
National Park. What is about? Newspaper 
of recent date wrote some about justice 
protest of your Indians to government about 
areas of tribes which was used for National 
Parks. I have interest about it. Maybe 
you excuse me, but I am Ivan—therefore 
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Brotherhood! l 
(Continued from page 28) 











mi interests is old, about Outdoors, Sports, 
Indians History and Life in your country. 
I hope do some drawings for next letter, and 
beg pardon for absence in this one. 
‘Write soon and more. 
“Your Ivan.” 


“Month of Wild Rose. 
In the hour when quiet is heavy, 
When peace of the Forest is best, 
When night birds have hardly awakened 
And day birds have gone to rest.’ 


That winter came a brief letter—the last 
one to contain a note of joy. He writes: 
“‘Here lie snow. It is end of Fall of Leaves 
Month and soon somes ‘Mad Month.’ 
Winter bring new smell and new face of 
Wild Life opened for me. You know that 
I am alone—Wild Rover, Finder of long, 
long, trail—Life of Union with Nature. 

“When you answer this letter I will write 
long, long letter about mi summer’s work, 
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about miself and mi new friend—Girl. Her 
name is Olga, ancient Russian Woman’s 


| es suppose you want a .22 calibre repeating rifle. Of course, 
if you don’t, there’s not much use in reading this advertise- 
ment. But if you do, it will interest you. 


If you’re thinking of buying a .22 repeater, you’re thinking 
about a Remington. That’s only natural, because you hear more 
about Remingtons, you see more Remingtons, and the name 
comes into your head first. 


Why is that? For one thing, Remingtons have been the leading rifles for 
113 re Very likely your father, your grandfather and your great- 
grandfather shot Remingtons. To-day people walk into stores and buy 
$30,000,000 worth of Remington products every year. Think of that! 
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Remington? 
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beautifully balanced, finely finished and have stocks and fore-ends of 
rich, dark American walnut. 


The Model 24 is an Autoloader. That means that after each shot the empty 
cartridge is thrown out, a new cartridge is put in the chamber, and the 
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name, and she also love woods, Water of 
River, and Trail of Outdoors. 

“TI wait your letters—new Outer’s maga- 
zines and some books, if it is no difficult. 
I very fear it will be to you unquietness and 
money’s expense because I cannot to pay 
you nothing except gratitude and good 
wishes.” 

A full year passed before another letter 
came. It was a year of misfortune for 
Ivan. The letter is stamped with it. It is 
not possible to reproduce it as written for 
it apparently has been written in meter. 
He acknowledges receipt of books and maga- 
zines and goes on to say: “I do not feel free 
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Marvin took it up with a friend who sug- 
gested that since only one step at a time 
was possible, the first thing to do was to 
make an effort toward the money. This 
friend suggested the possibility of interesting 
some magazine in the letters of Ivan. 

They set to work, but the months slipped 
by without bringing success. October came, 
and with it the knowledge that Ivan must 
have entered the army. Finally January 
of the year 1928 brought another, the final 
letter. Sick in body and mind the letter is 
more obscure in its meaning than the earlier 
ones. It is necessary to substitute some 
words to make the meaning clear. 


time, because here was mi father and mother 










both old and sick. At February I find con- ‘My dear friend, h 
stant work at one flax weaver manufactory. “So Iam at home. I show myself worth- a 

And at this time also mi dear old Mother less for regular service in army, but only for . 
was taken ill. militia reserve two—three months in year. a 

“Lately at April and May our Great But I do not know if it is good or bad. Here ; 
River Volga came out and it was great is a lot of emptiness in mi heart. I do not 
inundation. Our Country many years do _ have friends alive, gay who would be to fill h 

not know such high water. For about one me with joy of Life. I do not have friend : 
month was Great Waters—wave and wind. _ girl who can to understand. Moral level of ot 
On bed lie mi Mother and behind window the girls among whom I live is no high. ch 

sit I. On 20/V (May 20) died mi Mother. The girls of high ideals and clean living is : 

This was some melancholy; the Great far from me. I am remove by poverty, by , 
Hungry of Soul, The nights without sleep- my work profession as man of rough work. a 
ing. I receive strong nervosity (nervousness) “T do not have possibility to read books, hg 
and illness of eyes. magazines, newspapers for this necessary he 
“You remember I write you I find friend— big money. I do not have possibility for a 
Girl? Now the end come. Break our friend- going to school, for high culture. And time i 
ship and I am again alone. go by and youth passes. In my brain lost ses 

“There is great despair. Ido not know to wishes and withered talents. ya 
live—to die? Where way out? I wait your “But Life is short. I do not have desire pF 
letter again. For all time I remain, to live more. But to end Life? 

“Your far friend, “In coming New Year I want to begin E 
“Tvan.” new—maybe last trial—to change mi life. I th 
want to change the frame of mind that drives : h 
IX MAY, 1927, came a letter which speaks me to the end. I want to begin to live pa 
i for itself. boldly, merrily. “1 
} “1927 Year are come and great deal “Health is ended; there is beginning of tal 
i of misfortunes come here again for me. tuberculosis in mi lungs. But I will to make pe 
I no have work, no money, live half starved, new health! I thank you for your ‘creed.’ ag 

f in wear (worn) dress, a ragamuffin, in tear You must understand me that so wish to : 
i . (torn) shoes; also malaria, rhumatism, know more about yourself. You must de- se 
h nervousness and bad hearing. And over scribe for me one day of your life. Where a 
i all great apathy, emptiness of the Soul. you go for evening—at home, or friend’s . 
i And at this Autumn, on October 1 must home, club, theater? How often see you yer 
{ eC go to Army recruiting. ‘movies’? I wish you would to describe ot 
j “But what is it for you? Please excuse your own room—something about your _ | 
| me for mi egoism. You must understand _ library, names of writers, your interest in out- th 
| me. It is no to put one’s self out for your doors. Some more about your house, your se 
pity—you must believe that it is all truth— town, your street in evening light. Your “ 


peoples, your father—what about him? By 
this way I can to feel you, to understand 
your life and imagine how you look and how a 
you take Life’s Light. : 


that my fortune is angry. I don’t call 
‘Pity me.’ I only write facts. 


“Dear friend, I want your letter—more 
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having, in fact, retreated to a safe spot in 
the rear of the garden. 

However, Brian had no time to reproach 
him. Racing across the road he entered the 
house, snatched the loaded pistol which was 
always kept behind the great door, and 
then, without pause, rushed out slamming the 
door behind him and not pausing to lock it. 

Thus far he had no plan in his mind saving 
the resolve to overtake, if possible, the cart 
and its guardians and then to follow and 
find out where the loot was left. About a 
half mile beyond his home the Valley Road 
made a sharp turn; wherefore he could, he 
believed, catch up with them if he went 
across the fields and copse to the point 
where the road changed its course. 

It was a heart-breaking run, but Brian 
was game and knowing the importance of 
success, he exerted himself to the utmost; 
though in the dusk he stumbled once or 
twice, measuring his length on the ground. 
This was not so bad, only, since he had a 





loaded weapon in his hand, there was danger 
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f or, worse yet, warning to the 
dragoons. 

He would never have made it were it not 
for the fact that almost immediately after 
leaving the mill the dragoons must make the 
ascent of a long hill, which only ended near 
where Brian came in view of the road. He 
had barely reached the shelter of the rudely 
built stone wall when he caught sight of the 
raiders. 

The highway being here on the level, the 
driver of the cart whipped up his horses, and 
the whole outfit dashed along at a slashing 
rate. It flashed into the mind of the boy 
crouching behind the barrier that following 
the rascals wouldn’t be so simple. He was 
already winded from his strenuous run, brief 
as it was; and he knew that it would not be 
so easy to pursue the mounted dragoons on 
foot, even though their peace was lessened 
somewhat by the lumbering cart which they 
must guard. 

The darkness was almost complete now, 
and if he kept clear of the road he would be 
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continually impeded. If he took to the high- 
way, he exposed himself to other dangers. 

Of course, Brian had no time for leisurely 
reflection. He understood in a flash of 
comprehension just how matters stood; and, 
as so often happens in times of stress, there 
came into his mind a possible solution of his 
difficulties. 

Just as the cart came abreast of the wall 
behind which he hid, he leveled his pistol, 
tiking aim not at one of the scarlet-coated 
dragoons but at the bag of corn-meal which 
had been thrust atop the barrels, and tied 
to an upright by the burly sergeant; the mark 
was sufficiently plain even in the gloom. 

As the report of the weapon rang out on 
the still evening air, the driver of the cart 
whipped up his horses; but more than one 
trooper leveled his carbine at the spot where 
the flash had been seen, and fired. But 
Brian was no longer there. 

Stooping as he ran, he had reached the 
shelter of a big oak, and peering around its 
trunk saw a single dragoon putting his 
charger to the wall. He cleared it just as a 
shouted command bade him return. 

Evidently the Lieutenant feared an am- 
bush in force, despite the fact that but a 
single shot had been heard; moreover, he 
had the flour to convoy. The dragoon’s 
horse carried him some few rods into the 
pasture ere he could turn about and take the 
wall again. As the brash rider hastened to 
overtake the column, Brian breathed a 
prayer of thankfulness. 


E WAITED until quite certain the 
troopers were far on their way, and 
that none were left lurking in the shelter of 
the thickets to entrap him. Then he climbed 
over the barrier and walked some little 
distance along the highway in the direction 
taken by the British, bending over now and 
again and peering eagerly at the ground. 

Yes, there it was! The tell-tale trail! He 
could scarcely repress a shout of exultation, 
for his well-aimed shot had pierced the bag 
of meal, and its yellow contents were spilling 
out upon the road as the dragoons, all un- 
conscious of the fact, were hurrying to a place 
of supposed safety for the captured flour! 

Once the moon rose he might easily follow 
the trail and if the meal held out it would 
lead him to the house of the spy. At this 
time of the day there would be few if any 
travelers abroad; and if the American Light 
Horse should return by the Valley Road, 
why that would be just what he desired. 

He wished he had left a note for his father; 
but he was too tired to return just for that. 
So he sat down on a ledge to await the 
moon’s rising. When its brilliance bathed 
the highway in a soft silver, he rose and 
trudged forward. No need to stop except 
when he neared a dwelling. 

He had passed several at intervals, and 
still the trail held out, though apparently 
the bag was now nearly empty. His heart 
sank; for after all, his strategy and his pains 
might avail him nothing! 

He crossed a bridge, beyond which lay the 
somewhat isolated home of Darius Manuet, 
farmer. The game of “hare and hounds” 
must end soon, and it seemed hopeless to 
suppose that Darius, one of the foremost in 
patriot plannings for defense, could be the 
traitor. Nevertheless, Brian cautiously pur- 
sued his way until the outlines of the Manuet 
homestead could be seen. He heard the 
baying of a hound, and saw lights in the 
lower part of the house. 

Doubling his precautions against un- 
toward discovery, he advanced until in line 
with the grounds of the estate. The “golden 
trail” still held out; no, for some yards there 
was no sign of it. Almost on hands and 
knees, he came back, perceived a fresh rut 
where a heavy team had turned from the 


highway, and between the tracks—yes, the 
final dribblings of the bag of meal! The 
dragoons had turned in here!. The hound 
bayed again. Hurriedly Brian examined the 
road and had made fairly certain by the 
many hoof marks that the raiders had re- 
sumed their course, without the flour, no 
doubt, when he was aware of a muffled 
sound, as of mounted men crossing the 
bridge across which he had so lately come 
afoot. The American Light Horse, he hoped 
and believed! 

Like a hare he ran back along the highway 
until he came in view of the riders; they 
were advancing at a slow trot, and in the 
moonlight he could see that they wore the 
brown coats and buckskin breeches of the 
Light Horse, and a ray falling on the face 
of the leader, revealed the officer who had 
given him warning that afternoon. 

Brian ran out into the roadway, not with- 
out some risk to himself and waved his arms. 
Blades suddenly flashed like silver, but an 
instant later he was recognized, and the 
cavalcade came to a pause. 

Quickly as he could his story was told. 
The troopers could scarcely believe that 
Darius Manuet could be a spy, but the 
evidence warranted drastic action. The 
officer told Brian to mount behind him, and 
then they moved forward again, and into the 
yard of the suspected farmer. 

It was Manuet himself who came to the 
doorway; he seemed a bit astonished when 
he beheld American troopers, but bade them 
welcome. His wife stood behind him, rather 
an anxious look on her face. 

“Have any dragoons of the ‘Queen’s Own’ 
been here to-day?” inquired the leader, 
brusquely. 

“No, sir! They went by here some time 
since, but——” 

“‘Seize that man and hold him fast till I 
have searched the premises!” cried the 
officer. ‘“‘Come with me, Brian! Let a 
sharp lookout be kept, and permit no one to 
leave the house!” 

The woman burst into tears. 

But she lighted a lantern when bidden, 
and bearing this, the officer with Brian at 
his heels, began a search for the missing 
flour. They were soon rewarded. It was 
stored in an outbuilding, covered with a 
strip of canvas. 

Returning to the house they confronted 
the now cringing farmer, who begged for his 
life. His wife seemed grief-stricken. 

“We'll settle that matter later,” said the 
leader, sternly. ‘‘First, we’ll have those 
barrels loaded on a wagon which I shall 
commandeer from your barn.” 

“Anything you wish!” 
eagerly. 

“Fetch him along!” said the officer, as he 
turned to leave the house. 

Manuet showed them where the sturdiest 
wagon was, and the two horses, all he had 
left. Then, as he was pointing out a set of 
harness, he suddenly broke from his captors, 
leaped from the open runway near which 
they stood, and was lost in the darkness ere 
a shot could be fired to halt him. 

It was perhaps as well. It seemed that his 
wife had no wish to share in his treachery, but 
he had threatened her so that she dared not 
make the truth known. The traitor managed 
to reach the British lines, and was seen no 
more in Westchester during the war. 

As for the flour, it was duly restored to the 
mill and finally served to feed Putnam’s 
little army, Brian himself being highly 
commended. His name still lives in that 
section, and the mill, though it has long 
since ceased to grind, remains to witness to 
the prowess which outwitted the ruthless 
dragoons and uncovered a traitor whose 
neighbors had never dreamed to be in the 
pay of the enemy. 


he assented, 














injured. He will prove of value to Intelli- 
gence.” 

There was a little silence. The major 
smiled at Lieutenant Brent, then at Johnny 
Condon. 

“We will send a pilot and a propeller down 
for your D. H. Both of you officers will re- 
port back to Romorantin for further ferry 
duty. I think, Lieutenant Condon, you 
will receive credit for a German plane. I 
shall try to get it for you; it is deserved. 
That is all.” 

Outside the major’s office, Lou Brent 
spoke quietly to Johnny. 
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Ferry 
(Concluded from page 15) 
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“Tt was fine of you to stick like that, 
Johnny. It’s taught me something. I'll 
wait for my front-line chance. But you 
crashed that German ship—to save——”’ 

“Forget it, Lou!” Johnny spoke in a 
cheerful tone. ‘“‘We might have run into 
that fellow even if you hadn’t been winging 
toward the lines. He was taking a big chance. 
Let’s grab a truck into Nancy, then the train 
back to Romo. They need ships at the front.”’ 

Lou Brent nodded his head. He put a 
hand affectionately on Johnny’s left shoulder. 

“It’s not so bad, after all,” he said slowly, 
“this ferry stuff!” 
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The 
Responsibility of 
Leadership 


It is not an easy job to be a leader. 


The fact that “more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind” places upon this 
Company a serious responsibility to deserve this 
preference. 


The more people look to Goodyear for quality, 
the more Goodyear must strive to deliver the 


superior quality which these people expect to find. 


And the greater the quality which Goodyear de- 
livers, the greater Goodyear leadership becomes. 


It is an endless chain of cause and effect — effect 
and cause — which Goodyear recognizes more 
keenly with each passing year. 

In the present year, this Company reaffirms its 
established policy of building its products to serve 
best, rather than to sell cheapest; to be sound and 


durable, rather than showy; to return the user 
the largest possible usefulness for his investment. 


By strict observance of these standards, will 


Goodyear protect its good name. 
Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 
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“Three Indian ways to get 


. . but only 
cone to get 





" Told by Buffalo 
Child Long Lance 


* Blackfoot Indian Chief. 
i Trick rider for Buffalo 

~“t. Bill. Captain, World 
War (wounded, decorated for bravery). 
Author of “‘Long Lance.” 
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F course when I was a boy, 
we Blackfeet had no matches, 
so we had to make fires by striking 
a piece of flint or by the friction of a 
whirling stick. Sometimes we filled 
a piece of buckskin with dry, rotten 
wood and rubbed it up and down a 
bowstring until it became hot and 
started an ember in the touch-wood. 


“Fire to cook with and keep us 
warm, and strength of foot to carry 
us in search of game for our food— 
these were what an Indian needed 
most in the adventurous life we led. 
And our moccasins had much to do 
with the strength of foot and leg we 
needed for this purpose. 


“As boys we found that the more 
natural play we could get without 


The Pontiac. Stylish light 
grey, khaki or brown, with 
snappy-looking dark grey 
*‘saddle.’”’ 
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The Relay. Rubber 
cleats on soles will ac- 
custom your feet to 
football shoes 





tiring, the sturdier we would grow 
and the better we could prepare 
ourselves for the lives of hardship 
we faced. 


“Canvas rubber-soled shoes, like 
moccasins, give free play to the feet 
and leg muscles, permitting them to 
develop as naturally as other muscles 
in the body. I find them most like 
our Indian moccasins of any modern 
shoe, and I use them constantly on 


the longest hikes 
hy p an_ee 


and the _ stiffest 
climbs.” 
gant March Chief Long Lance, 
wearing a pair of Goodrich 
Sport Shoes, beat a seven-dog team 
of huskies by two miles in a four- 
teen-mile run through the ice and 
snow-crust of Northern Canada. 
Then he left them by the stove to 
dry and found them “good as ever”’ 
in the morning! 


Demand Goodrich Sport Shoes by 
name. Otherwise how can you be 
sure of getting the best that Indian 
lore and modern science offer you? 
You'll be amazed how much style 
can be built into such sturdy canvas 
rubber-soled shoes! 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, 
Ontario. 
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was very strong, like Samson, legend makes 
him ten times stronger than he really was; 
if he was an excellent shot with a long bow, 
legend improves upon his ability as an 
archer; but never the less, that old fellow 
away back there in the twilight of history, 
did live and did things and said things which 
made folklore, and folklore, after all, is history, 
even though it has been embellished by people 
with great imaginations. 

Here’s hoping that Friar Tuck long ago 
got out of Purgatory, and here’s good luck to 
Robin Hood’s ghost and the wish that the 
whole bunch, like the American Indian, are 
now living in a Happy Hunting Ground, 
where they do hot have to rob even abbots— 
maybe they would not be happy without 
being able to rob—but that’s not up to us. 


Wwe DO hope that they are all happy, for 

we are ever grateful to them for the 
legend they have left us and the romance and 
picturesqueness of their lives, and also for 
encouraging us in the sport of archery; but 
still I wonder how they cooked their meals 
without having a Scout outfit. 

If Robin Hood’s men were dressed in 
Lincolne Green, here’s the way our old 
backwoodsmen were clothed. 

They were so modest that they would have 
blushed to the roots of their hair had any one 
caught them partly dressed. By that I 
mean had any one caught them without their 
trusty tomahawks and butcher knives at their 
belts, their shot pouches and powder-horns 
swung over their left shoulders and their long 
rifles in hand. Without these they con- 
sidered themselves improperly and im- 
modestly dressed. I describe these clothes 
because they were fit for the wild woods, but 
the Scouts’ khaki is perfectly adapted for our 
outdoor work to-day in a settled country. 

The original Scouts did not have khaki. 
There were no Sigmund Eisners to make the 
clothes for them in the wilderness. Like 
Robin Hood, they had to rob the other 
denizens of the woods for their clothing, so 
they took the skin from off the deer and of it 
made a sort of fringed tunic, known as a 
wammus. This tunic, by the way, was 
practically the same cut and shape as those 
worn in Robin Hood’s time, and like those of 
Robin Hood’s day, it was belted in at the 
waist by a broad leather belt. Our Scouts, 
however, did not wear a hat with a feather 
in it. They sometimes wore turbans of wild 
cat or panther-skins, wound around the head 
but more frequently caps made of coon- 
skin or foxskin, or, like Lewis Wetzel, they 
wore a bear-skin cap which must have had 
something of the appearance of the drum 
major’s shako, although not quite so tall. 

Another thing that is interesting to know 


is that the early American used tumplines, 
Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, still in use in the 
wilderness and among the Indians from South 
America to the Arctic Circle, for we note 
among other things listed as lost at Bunker 
Hill, Jonathan Barrett lost a coat, shirt, 
blanket, etc., and a tumpline. This was in 
1775- Capt. Reuben Dow’s company also 
lost at the Battle of Bunker Hill, twenty- 
three tumplines. - 

Pioneers and Indians, of course, wore 
moccasins. Moccasins had no heels and to- 
day the wilderness men wear boot packs, 
Figs. 6, 10 and 11. The boot packs which 
served me best were oiled leather; to-day, 
however, most of them have rubber feet, 
Fig. 11. None of the wilderness footgear 
has heels. Some of the worst falls I ever had 
in the woods were due to wearing footgear 
with heels. Fig. 12 shows how the heel 
caught in the end of a stick. When this 
happens, while walking rapidly, there is ab- 
solutely no way to save oneself. One falls 
with a rib-breaking thwack on the ground. 
Two falls like that taught me the reason that 
heels are usually left off of wilderness foot 
gear. Fig. 9 shows an ordinary hiking or 
trail pack, not over fifty pounds in weight. 
Fig. 10 shows a portage pack, a big load for a 
short distance. Fig. 13 is a simple, make- 
shift pack. The diagrams A, B, C, D, F, 
and F show a block of wood, a knot chopped 
off from a log and the neckerchief slides that 
can be made from such material. Are we 
American? We should shout! Twelve years 
before the Spaniards came to Mexico, the 
Totec idol, Xipe, was carved by the Indians 
from volcanic rock in 1507 and branded with 
the Scout sign on its back. (Fig 14.) 

I really do not believe that Robin Hood 
had such an awfully good time; for how could 
he, when he knew nothing about the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Glorious 
Fourth? What is the Declaration of In- 
dependence? The statement made by our 
forebears, giving the reasons why we must be 
an independent nation with friendship for all 
and malice toward none. 

What is the Constitution? ‘The foundation 
principles upon which our government rests. 

How was our nation born? Out of the 
hardship, privation and struggle of men, out 
of finest ideals of their souls, and the prayers 
of the world. God furnished inspiration, 
gathered a people, made them a nation, 
founded on kindliness, endowed it with a 
great mission, and called it AMERICA! 

As long as God lights the little camp-fires 
overhead at night and warms us with the big 
camp-fire overhead by day, we are going to 
stand back to back in defense of our homes, 
our schools, our churches and 

Op Gtory! 








A Periscope Peep! 


(Concluded from page 26) 
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had hitherto remained unconscious of im- 
pending disaster, he dumped it sprawling 
into an ice-hatch. The lid gave a decided 
click, leaving the offender unquestionably 
secure. Red didn’t lose much time making 
for another container. A dangle warning 
ribbon caught up by the gale laid his cheek 
open, but he didn’t notice that until he was 
all curled up with one arm raised above his 
head to prevent his own imprisonment. 
Then he became acutely aware of corruga- 
tions, first in the floor rack, later, himself. 
The air was stuffy and some straw packing 
tickled his ear. Minute by minute his resent- 
ment against the unidentified tourist grew, and 
long before they had reached the last safets 
notch in the wall he made a solemn resolution. 


. YOU doused him in a track tank,” 
roared the foreman, the originality of 
that disciplinary measure appealing to his 
wide-gauged sense of humor. “Didn’t he 
say nothin’?” 
“Told me his old man owned the railroad.” 
Red grinned, picking at some adhesive tape 
plastered across his face. 

“Ss you let him to understand as you 
was Cornelious Vanderbilt’s granddaddy” 
old man Lepp put in. 

“No kidding, though,” Red was serious 
now, “he had the Showed me a 





wallet under the flashlight with his name an’ 
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all, JAMES DUFFY GREGORY, Jr.. 
stamped on in gold. And he didn’t look or 
act any more like a hobo than a dining-car 
conductor could. If he had I wouldn’t have 
seen him in the first place.” 

“Tt ain’t likely as Gregory’d be lettin’ the 
infant prodigy loose without a private 
gondola,” the foreman mused, still uncon- 
vinced. 

“That’s what he was trying to make me 
understand before he turned tender-scoop,” 
Red interposed. “College out in Ohio. 
Gave his pass to a co-something and lost a 
roll at poker. Hadn’t just liked to send home 
for more, and a whole lot of other things.” 

The foreman exploded. _ ‘You didn’t 
even tell the kid what you’d done for him an’ 
leave your callin’ card?” 

““T was too mad,” Bennett said simply. 

‘Check up on that,” groaned the inspector 
of warped frames and flanges. ‘For the 
satisfaction o’ handin’ out a cold shower, he 
derails the chance in a lifetime.” 

“Derailed nothing. Don’t think I didn’t 
see it,” Red pleaded. ‘Why, say, those ice- 
hatches were the making of me. I'll hinge 
my periscope the same way only with a 
spring to pull it back up when we get through 
the tunnel.” 

The old knight of the roundtable sighed 
and brought a chunky little six-wheeler in 
line with stall 13. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
Key to 100 Portraits—Road to Fame 
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(See Page 4) 
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(= HERE are 100 portraits of famous Americans. None of them 


are living, but their faces and their names represent prac- 
tically all phases of American History. Turn back to page 4 and 
see how many pictures you can identify. Check your results with 
the list above. When you have done that run through the list 
of names given below and quickly describe each man. Look up those 
who are unknown to you in the Encyclopedia at home or in your 
Public Library. You will find each man had a fascinating life history 
well worth reading. 





| Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. 













Cadet Maj. Charles J. Hitch 
— holder of National Mili- 
tary Schools Individual 
Championship. 

Captain of the Kemper Rifle 
Team. 





SS \ 
Kemper Rifle 
Team Wins 

59 out of 60 matches 


using Western Lubaloy Cartridges 


exclusively by the first squad for 


practice and matches, 


Bright, Clean Cartridges that 


The remarkable accuracy of Lubaloy 
cartridges has again been demon- 
strated—this time by the Kemper 


1. Woodrow Wilson 51. Winfield Scott 

2. George Dewey 52. Daniel Boone 

3. James Russell Lowell 53- Kit Carson 

4. Samuel B. Morse 54. Henry Bergh 

5. James McNeill Whistler 55. Theodore Roosevelt 

6. Davy Crockett 56. John C. Calhoun 

7. Phil Sheridan 57. Edwin Booth 

8. Eli Whitney 58. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
9. Charles Goodyear 59. Grover Cleveland 
10. Elias Howe 60. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
11. Charles A. Dana 61. William Lloyd Garrison 
12. John Muir 62. Robert Fulton 

13. William Cullen Bryant 63. Benjamin Franklin 

14. Stephen Foster 64. Andrew Jackson 

15. Washington A. Roebling 65. Edgar Allan Poe 

16. Howard Pyle 66. F. Hopkinson Smith 
17. Robert Morris 67. Thomas Paine 

18. William Booth 68. Abraham Lincoln 

19. Wilbur Wright 69. George Washington 
20. Cyrus McCormick 70. George Rogers Clark 
21. Charles Eliot 71. John Adams 

22. Luther Burbank 72. Thomas Jefferson 


23. Stonewall Jackson 73- Richard Watson Gilder 

24. Stephen Decatur 74. Gilbert Stuart 

25. John J. Audubon 75. Capt. William Clark 

26. Booker T. Washington 76. Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) 
27. James Madison 77. Henry Clay 

28. O. Henry 78. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
29. Peter Cooper 79. Ulysses S. Grant 

30. Washington Irving 80. John Ericsson 

31. Edward Everett Hale 81. Oliver H. Perry 

32. William T. G. Morton 82. Noah Webster 

33. Cyrus W. Field 83. John Greenleaf Whittier 

34. Joseph Jefferson 84. Daniel Webster 

35. William Dean Howells 85. Lew Wallace 

36. Walter Hunt 86. Edwin A. Abbey 

37. John Paul Jones 87. John Burroughs 

38. Alexander Graham Bell 88. George Washington Goethals 
39. Sam Houston 89. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

40. Alexander Hamilton 90. Robert E. Peary 

41. Eugene Field ot. David Farragut 

42. William Tecumseh Sherman 92. Merriweather Lewis 

43. James Whitcomb Riley 93- John Marshall 

44. Bret Harte 94. Robert E. Lee 

45. John C. Fremont 95. Nathaniel Greene 

46. Winslow Homer 96. Joseph E. Johnston 

47. Augustus Saint Gaudens 97. Herman Melville 

48. Horace Mann 98. DeWitt Clinton 

49. James Monroe 99. Jack London 

50. Nathan Hale too. Edward MacDowell - 
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Rifle Team, in winning the 7th 
Corps Area R. O. T. C. Cham- 
pionship—and 59 out of 60 dual 
matches with other schools. They 


defeated all schools in their class 


and all but one of 38 teams in the 
university class, 


Team captain, Cadet Major Charles 
J. Hitch, also won the National Mil- 
itary Schools Individual Champion- 
ship with Western Lubaloy .22's. 
The ten high guns in this event used 
Western. Nineof them were Kemper 
marksmen. 


In speaking of the team’s success, 
Lieut. Col. J. B. Barnes, Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics at 
Kemper, is enthusiastic about West- 
ERN ammunition, WESTERN was used 


The New 
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Won’t Rust Your Gun! 


Lubaloy .22's shoot with the accuracy of 
Western's famous Lubaloy big-game car- 
tridges. The bright, gleaming Lubaloy (lubri- 
cating alloy) coating does away with gummy 
grease! There's no grease to soil your hands 
and pockets. Lint and grit won't stick tothem 
and get into your gun. And they won't rust 


- your gun! Cleaning is unnecessary! The Lub- 


coating makes them glisten like “Bullets 
of Gold,” and they shoot even better than 
they look—but don"t cost a penny more than 
ordinary lead-bullet .22’s. 
Try these new cartridges. They'll improve 
your shooting. There’s dn ammunition store 
near you that sells Wesrern—World’s Cham- 
pion Ammunition. Write us for literature and 
a copy of Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen’s 
thrilling booklet, “American Big Game Hunt- 
ing.” It’s free! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


754 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 


aloy 


(LUBRICATING 


ALLOY) 


Coated 228 
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SHOES! 


When you try to look 


your best, your shoes 


The Home Shoe ies 
All Colors—At All Dealers 


OOUET ESTATE 





at your 









well shined. 


Two minutes a day 
gives you “polish.” 


Get the habit—use 


SuinovA>: Zw 
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P. S. Treat your car to a quick, brilliant, non-spotting 
shine! Use 2 1n 1 or Shinola—Tan for body 
and fenders (will not affect color of car). 
Use 2 1n 1 Black for the top. 
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Dayton Mecniich 4 are  pieliien $4. 50 to $14.00 


A sturdy 


companion ..for days at camp 


HEER SPEED—whip-steel 

speed—puts the Dayton 

Steel Racquet first in the choice of 
fast-playing boys of today. 

But Dayton sturdiness appeals 
to them too. The Dayton will 
stand lots of punishment without 
asking for repairs. At camp or 
seashore, weather that leaves a 
gut racquet limp as a fish-net has 


DAYTON 


AS MODERN 


STEE 


no effect on the Dayton. Even if 
it falls in the water nothing will 
happen to its rust-proof strings... 
And remember—43% less wind re- 
sistance makes the Dayton the fast- 
est racquet in the world. It gives 
you the jump on speedier players, 
by adding a full 20% to the speed 
of your game. Dayton Steel 
Racquet Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


RACQUET 


AS AVIATION 


. 









Annual Meeting of the 
National Council 


HE Annual Meeting of 

the National Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, was 
held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, in New York City on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 
13 and 14th. Mr. J. Dan 
Dunaway, National Dele- 
gate of the Grand Council of 
Lone Scouts attended the 
meeting as the official representative of all 
Lone Scouts. 

Hon. Frank O. Lowden, a member of our 
Committee on Rural Scouting, was one of 
the principal speakers at the banquet held 
on Monday evening, which was attended by 
over a thousand people, all present in the 
interest of Scouting! He 
gave a masterful address 
in behalf of country boys 


The 


Lone Scout 
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every member of our Division 
will do his very best to give 
the opportunity of joining our 
great brotherhood to every 
boy of Scout age with whom 
he comes in contact. 


Tribe Projects 

THE Long House receives 

many inquiries from 
Tribes for advice as to some 
interesting contest or activity 
in which to engage, and we 
are therefore offering the following list of 
projects and suggestions for Contests or 
Tribe Activities: 

Knot Boards, Rope Making Machine, Lone 
Scout Sign Board, Sample Board showing 
Types of Fires, Compass Board, Leather Work, 
Fancy Whittling, Wood Carving, Bird House 
Building, Plaster Casting, 
Leaf Printing, Miscellaneous 
Model Making, Tent Making 





and Lone Scouts. 

The following members 
of the National Committee 
on Rural Scouting attended 
the National Council meet- 
ing in addition to Governor 
Lowden: 

Mr. John P. Wallace, 






Chairman, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Dr. C. B. Smith, 
Chief, Extension Service, 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture; 
Mr. E. R. Eastman, Edi- 





“Vacation Daze | 


O here's a sort rey way feelin’ 
SntW air, Youn’ summer time, 

“When th bees an hummin birds 
Acre playin in th warm sunshine. 


din mas aa feller lay, 


os es alin in of Ch’ mountains 
That from his duty makes'im shirk. for 


‘Yeplthere’s a sort ohary feelin’ 
$n UX any, Toun’ summer time, 


and Pitching, Map Making 
Equipment, Fire by Flint 
and Steel Outfits, Weaving 
and Basketry, Wood Collec- 
tions, Miscellaneous Nature 
Collections, Packing and 
Pack Making, Cooking and 
First-Aid Kits, Individual 
Neckerchief Slides, First-Aid 
Box for Barn, First-Aid Box 
House, Milk Stools, 
Kitchen Stools, models of 
buildings and shelters. 





ht for work, 








tor, American Agricultur- fn, Shur! § fishin: < : 
ist? Mr. Colin H. Living- Rant no time fer makin rime. Is Your Tribe Losing 
stone, Washington, D. C.; Pith Interest? 

Dr. J. C. Lipman, Director, I" IS said that 53 per cent 


Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


World Brotherhood 
at Wor 
ERE’S a practical ex- 
ample of the World 
Brotherhood program at 
work with two Lone Scouts 
in America—Everett Wood- 
son, of Wolfe City, Texas, 
and Paul Maurau, of Potter, 
Nebraska—both of them 
real farm boys. These boys 
made contact through cor- 
respondence with a Rover 








of the Scouts who drop 
out of Scouting, do so for 
reasons which can be 
avoided. On asking what 
these reasons might be, we 
found the following which 
may be of interest: 

Hiking and Camping— 
The Tribe that fails to give 
these activities is running 
only a boys’ club, and its 
members are in danger of 
becoming “Parlor Scouts.” 

Fun and Fellowship— 
Most boys want a variety 
of games and short, simple 
contests, along with story 











Scout of England, W. C. 
Blatchford, who says in his 
recent letter, “I am anxious to travel to 
America and meet the two American Lone 
Scouts with whom I have been corresponding, 
for we are real pals now. I have read the 
Lonie stories and poems, and am greatly 
interested and find it a jolly pastime.” 


Multiplication of a Lone Scout 


A SHORT time ago, in the State of 
Missouri, a boy joined the Lone Scout 
Division of the Boy Scouts of America. He 
became enthusiastic about Scouting, in- 
fluenced other boys to join the movement, 
and soon had a Tribe formed and running 
smoothly along in good shape. These boys 
invited Mr. John F. Case to become their 
Tribe Guide, and he accepted their invitation. 
Mr. Case is the Editor of The Missouri 
Ruralist, a well-known lecturer, State Presi- 
dent of Farmers’ Organization, and an 
author. He has recently written ‘Under 
the 4-H Flag” and “Banners of Scoutcraft.”’ 
All boys interested in either Scouting or 
Farming would do well to read these books, 
and will tind them both intensely interesting. 
The Tribe’s membership has grown ‘to 
fifty-two boys who are scattered over a radius 
of 100 miles, covering three counties in 
Missouri, with headquarters at Wright City. 
They have completed two educational trips 
visiting the State Penitentiary and Farms, 
the State College of Agriculture, and the 
State Legislature in session; they have given 
two programs dealing with Scouting over the 
radio; although only one and a half years old, 
they have had two “‘Camporee Trips” and 
besides all this have been instrumental in 
organizing a Troop in a nearby city. 
Every Lone Scout has the chance to in- 
fluence the growth of Scouting, and we hope 
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telling and jokes. 

Interesting Activities— 
Tribe members want instruction for making 
things—handicraft. They want to go places— 
(hikes)— They want action. 

Wearing a Uniform—This should be en- 
couraged, as it makes them feel that they are 
really Scouts, and part of the largest boys’ 
organization in the world. The uniform 
makes a boy proud of himself—proud that 
he is a member of a great organization. 

Most boys want to feel when they are 
joining a Tribe that they are joining some- 
thing really worthwhile. In order to give 
them this feeling they must be made to under- 
stand what Tribe spirit is, and what Scout 
spirit is, and realize that they are members of 
a unit, and should be loyal to that unit, and 
that that unit is part of one of the finest 
organizations for boys in the world. Once 
this spirit is developed, it will not be hard to 
run your Tribe 


237,380 Merit Badges 
URING the year 1928 more than 237,380 
Merit Badges pertaining to Rural or 
Agricultural subjects were awarded! 

This list includes Agriculture, Automobil- 
ing, Bee-keeping, Bird Study, Blacksmith- 
ing, Carpentry, Cooking, Basketry, Cement, 
Woodwork, Dairying, Electricity, First-Aid 
to Animals, Forestry, Foundry Practice, 
Gardening, Handicraft, Horsemanship, Life- 
saving, Masonry, Painting, Personal Health, 
Photographing, Physical Development, Pio- 
neering, Plumbing, Poultry-keeping, Radio, 
Safety, Swimming, Weather, Animal Indus- 
try, Beef Production, Corn Farming, Farm 
Home, Farm Layout, Farm Mechanics, 
Farm Records, Fruit Culture, Hog and 
Pork Production, Nut Culture, Sheep 
Farming. 
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Corey Takes the Scout Trail 


By Leonard K. Smith 


OREY didn’t believe in the Scouts. But Corey was 
pugnacious and ambitious, and he suddenly got 

an idea that he could be a better Scout than the 
best Eagle in town. So Corey took the Scout Trail. 










Follow him on the Scout Trail, beginning with the August issue 
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a AN D there are many other splendid Z = 
= things following Corey in the 
"a August issue. For instance: 
“ Ricardo of the Lion Heart re- 
rm turns and reveals all the cunning 
ai of this wonderful collie in another 
are story of the West called “Trapped,” 
ve by E. Waldo Long. 
er- It isn’t often that you get an | eli 
put a a= VT Ml, tila 
of opportunity to read a story about WU fy >* 
on a pony. A great treat is in store i a 
ace for all who read “Polo Prince,” by ) los 4 ZG, 
ag Paschal N. Strong. > / yy 

. . ad MCA 12 BIG ISSUES FOR $2.00 

Breaking endurance records of ; (7 } 
airplanes offers a new setting for a 

° flying story. “Night Contact,” by Puck Aveaue Bldg, New York, N.Y. 
bil- Raoul F. Whitfield, tells in an un- 
- usual manner, how an Army Flying For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, ged (cross out two), please 
Aid recor d was save d. picks cit a aning wi a ae Ss, one year, two years (cross 
ee’ TE won lt en a parable eb yi 2 ig wetpecepinws net oe -neie number. 
th, don’t overlook Harold M. Sher- dela sees ta SR iaaiose <5 iene ae 
io, man’s “Dinnie’s Weak Backhand.” a great International Jam- 
~ Dinnie was really a great player bores in rg ngs Sect NS ee ci mR . has wile. «aS oe MD oth o Teo: Bae 
cs, despite his backhand—but, then, Jauiaat tein Gk Bave pit ~ OE atl yl Oren ho cee oes ee ee 
ind Dinnie said he had a reason for fees cote = oeetine. = lea il 
ad that weakness. Fiscoryl 
ily 
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Ask Dad about His Bicycling 


Many dads can recall when they too rode bicycles 
equipped with the New Departure Coaster Brake. 
The thrills which dad had 25 years ago—the joys 
—and the surety of speed control are even more 
possible now with the improved New Departure 
Multiple Disc Clutch Coaster Brake. Insist on 
having one on your new bicycle—or-your dealer. 
can lace one into your present wheel. 


New Departure Coaster Brake 
NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 








After You Graduate— 


start planning your future! 


If you intend going to work, choose your 
first position with great care. Don’t break 
into your business career on the wrong foot and 
drift from job to job trying to locate yourself 
in one that fits. 


To ambitious boys who recognize the wis- 
dom of looking around before deciding on their 
first job, Western Union Messenger Service for 
a short time presents a real opportunity. With 


this temporary job goes your chance to have a 
look at various lines of business while earning 
good pay and to determine that one which 
arouses your interest and for which you are 
best fitted. When an opening occurs in that 
line, Western Union will gladly recommend you 
according to the record you have made. 


The Messenger Service can help you. Why not 
let it be your stepping-stone to a business career? 


/WESTERN UNION fg 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


The Bridge Between School and Business 
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THE launching of an airplane like the 

Rohrbach Romar, of which-I have already 
written in these columns, has more impor- 
tance and more excitement than as if just 
one machine were concerned. It is not only 
the size of the machine, though this is in 
itself remarkable. In launching the Rohr- 
bach Romar twenty tons must be put up 
into the air and kept there, by engines 
capable of over 3,000 horse-power. This is 
the largest seacraft of this type in active 
operation. One hundred and twenty men 
can stand in line upon its wings from tip to 
tip. It is ninety feet across—almost as wide 
as a city block is long. It is so strong that 
it can ride out waves fifteen feet high. These 
facts are impressive, but 


aircraft is greater than her years. In her own 
words, here are some of the incidents of these 
ights: 


“In aviation probably more than in any 
other industry, to take big risks is important. 
This is true in every phase of- aviation— 
not only flying. While at the International 
Aeronautical Exposition in Berlin, I heard 
of an outstanding case.” 

Ever on the quest for the newest and best 
equipment, the Deutsche Luft Hansa took a 
chance last year and ordered from a con- 
vincing array of sketches and calculations 
three Rohrbach Romar tri-motored flying- 
boats. It involved about a million-dollar 
expenditure and the new design included 
drastic changes in aero- 
nautical construction that 





they do not tell all that is 
important about the first 


had never been tried be- 


flights of these airplanes, 
to carry on regular ocean 
traffic. 

For the launching of the 
Rohrbach Romar is like the 
launching of the Claremont 
or the launching of the 
Great Eastern; it is not just 
the putting into service of 
a single ship, but the in- 
auguration of a new era of 
ocean transportation and 


QUESTIONS 


1, What are the different 
bd ag of dirigible balloons? 
. What are the relative 


airplane 
. What is “static an”? 

z What is “‘dynamic lift” 
in a dirigible? 

5. Of what are the gas cells 
in a dirigible balloon made? 

6. Of what is the frame of a 
— balloon made? 
paris ol of a spherical balloon. 

8. Why do they use fuel gas 


fore. Quite as many aero- 
nautical experts believed it 
would not prove itself as 
those who believed it 
would. Dr. Rohrbach be- 
lieved he was right, but 
even he could not be sure 
until it was proved by test. 

With three B. M. W. 
motors of 1,650 horse- 
power of 182 kilometers 
per hour was guaranteed, 
which meant a range of 


traffic, a new type of 
oceanic commerce. It is 
like the setting out of the 
first galley from Greece, 
and one might say it was 


known dirigi 
their accomplishme 





in a dirigible (blau gas)? 
9. Name some of the best 
we 


10. What is a "'ballonet”? 


about 2,500 miles, with 100 
and per cent. useful load—19 
tons in all. 

Three months ago, just 
one day less than one year 








not unlike the setting = 
of the Argo, the ship 
which Jason sought for ee Golden Fleece. 
For these ships are to carry treasure and bring 
back mighty cargo, as well as human freight 
and the mail that is so precious. 

Airplanes already carry treasure over land 
and sea. The transportation of actual 
moneys and of checks through the air 
amounts to twenty-four million dollars 
worth a day, in the United States alone, 
without attempting here to estimate the 
amount thus transported every day across 
Europe. The money air-carried in America 
amounts in a single year to eight or nine 
billions of dollars—figure out the interest on 
that vast sum, and see what you make of it. 
Commercial air-transport overland is already 
part of our national life. Air communication 
across the ocean is well established. There 
remains the building-up of air-commerce 
over the ocean. The establishment of these 
air-lines to carry cargo between Europe and 
South America, for which these airplanes 
were constructed, is the opening of an epoch. 

However, a boy who after days or even 
weeks of careful construction and experimen- 
tation takes out his model airplane for a 
trial flight, has the same sort of thrill that 
attends the launching of these great ma- 
chines. The difference is in quantity rather 
than in quality; the thrill in each case is the 
same, and due to the same question, “‘ Will it 
fly or won’t it fly, under the required con- 
ditions?” The story of the excitements 
attending the trial flights of the Rohrbach 
Romar, though, adds a strong element of per- 

sonal risk and danger, and makes an adven- 
ture tale as exciting as that of exploring the 
wilderness, or of hunting lions in Africa. The 
story, in this instance, is told by a young lady, 
Miss Mildred Johnson, whose experience in 


from the time the construc- 
tion of the Rohrbach Romar began, fresh from 
the factory, the first one victoriously eased off 
the waters of the Baltic Sea on its first flight. 
A few more flights were made to develop 
points of improvement with the result that 
a number of refinements were decided upon 
before turning it over to the Luft Hansa. 

I was sufficiently interested in the perform- 
ance of this experimental giant flying-boat, 
especially in view of the growing importance 
of long-range flying-boats, to be present dur- 
ing the acceptance tests at Travemiinde. 

Arriving just after lunch on the first day 
of the flights, I found there at least a score of 
representatives from the Luft Hansa and 
the Government’s aeronautical inspection de- 
partment. This day’s flight was merely to test 
the results of the changes made, which were 
chiefly to increase the speed of the Romar. 

With Steindorff, the Rohrbach test pilot 
and an extensive record holder, at the 
controls, and Tank, the factory engineer, 
to effect the changes made, the Romar was 
ready to take off. The rest of us stepped 
into a commodious motor-boat which made 
off in the direction of the take-off to observe. 

Carrying a normal load, the Romar taxied 
a short distance from the pier to which it 
was anchored. and then opened the throttles 
wide for the take-off. In 20 seconds it left the 
water, and the next moment its great black 
and white bulk was roaring above us. All 
eyes became glued to the inspiring spectacle 
until lost to view beyond the horizon. 

After two hours of leisurely tossing on the 
waves in the harbor of Travemiinde, we 
heard its powerful motors before we saw the 
Romar. Then quite suddenly it swept from 
the clouds like a great, winged steed. 

(Concluded on page 60) 














The pene ; adnan? is here dink on a wheeled carriage which is not a part of the plane itself 
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‘Reading for Rainy Days 
(Concluded ii page ») 

















Three Wilderness Scouts, by Elmer 
Russell Gregor. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.75. 

Jim Mason and his friends Dan Holcombe 
and the young Indian Kichkinet. continue 
their work for the British during the French 
and Indian war. The siege of Oswego and 
its fall form the climax of the book. 


Down Wind, by Donald and Louise 
Peattie. Published by D. Appleton and 
Company. $2.50. 

This is a charming book presenting, 
through short stories, typical characteristics 
and experiences of individual animals or 
birds. 


Lacoste on Tennis, by René Lacoste. 
Published by William Morrow and Company. 
$2.50. 

Boys who are already interested in tennis 
and who wish to learn some of the finer 
points of the game will find this book of great 
interest, it being one of the best on tennis 
which we have seen of late. 


Peaks of Invention, by Joseph Leeming. 
Published by the Century Company. $2.50. 

With chapters on the submarine cable, 
modern chemistry and many other topics, 
the latest improvements in radio, telephone, 
lighthouses and locomotives, ships, sub- 
marines and airplanes, are all touched upon 
in this volume. 


Alexander the Great, by Sir George 
Scott. Published by the Macmillan Com- 


pany. 

A short and lively book picturing the al- 
most incredible achievements of Alexander 
is this by Sir George Scott. 


Walk, Look and Listen, by Raymond 
T. Fuller. Published by the John Day Com- 
pany. $2.50 

An Pros. i textbook for the boy who 
must make one volume serve his needs for the 


study of nature in many different phases, as 
the author writes of insects and birds, animals 
and flowers, with almost equal enthusiasm 
and interest. 
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From “ Rumbling Wings” ty 
Arthur C. Parker (Doubleday) 


Industrial Explorers, by Maurice Hol- | 
land. Published by Harper & Brothers. $3.00. ; 

A book full of information about recent | 
discoveries in science that have affected the | 
lives of all of us; such discoveries as the 
improvement in electric-light bulbs, work on 
motion-picture and photograph films, the 
discovery of bakelite, together with sketches 
of the men who have been instrumental in 
the making of such discoveries and their 
development. 


A. B. C. of Aviation, by Victor W. Page. 
Published by the Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.00. 

Those interested will find in compact and 
brief form the instruction they desire. 


What Engineers Do, by Walter D. 
Binger. Published by the W. W. Norton 
Company. 

This is a book of general information on 
engineering but it does not give the details on 
which the great engineering feats of the world 
have been founded. Here young readers will 
find chapters on the use of steel and cement, 
on the construction of foundations, on work- 
ing under water, on topographic maps and 
surveying, on bridges and railroa 
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the entering and trailing edges. Then put 
tissue paper on the other top half of wing by 
the same method. Trim the paper off around 
the edges and dope the entire top surface 
three or four times with a weak doping solu- 
tion. The bottom surface of main plane i 

covered, trimmed, and doped the same way. 


The Elevator 


The elevator is cut to shape (using a pair 
of shears or tin snips) as shown in the draw- 
ing from a piece of aluminum or duralumin 
434 inches long, 1 9/16 inches wide, and 1/32 
inch thick. In getting the dihedral angle 
for the metal elevator, mark a line with a 
pencil at the center of the entering edge. 
Then mark off the center on the trailing 
edge, and a point % inch on either side of 
the center. Draw lines from the two outer 
points marked on the trailing edge to the 
center point marked on the entering edge. 
Bend up the wing on each side along these 
lines to give a dihedral angle of one inch. 
To check the dihedral angle of the elevator 
place put the elevator on a level surface—if 
each wing tip is one inch above the level sur- 
face the angle is correct. The reason for the 
flat triangular surface at the center is to 
insure a better contact surface when elevator 
is fastened near the nose of the frame. 


Propellers 


The propellers are made from pine blanks, 
known as the X blank, 74 inches diameter, 


4 inch width, 7% inch thick. ‘Instructions , 


sd carving the propeller are the same as -for 
the other models described by the author. 
These propellers should not be whittled ‘too 
fine because of the strain they must with- 
stand. The propeller shaft and the S-hook 
are made of No. 17 piano-wire, and are bent 
to the shape shown in the diagram. 


The Power Plant 


This model flies at. a high speed and re- 
quires more strands of rubber than a duration 
model. To have this model fly properly use 
two 16-stand motors of ¥-inch by 1/32-inch 
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" best results¢are:obtained from this model 


flat rubber. The strands should be hung 
between the propeller hooks and the nose 
hooks so as to have very little sag when 
the motors are unwound. 


Assembling the Model 


Instructions for assembling this model are 
the same as in the Outdoor Duration model. 
The elevator is held in place to the model 
frame by a rubber-band with the center of 






Three Boys Go Camping 





EADY, Son?” 
“You bet I am, Dad,” answered Ted Smart from the 
depths of his knapsack. “Bill just called up and said he’d be 
over in a few minutes. How’re we going?” 
“Let’s hike up. We can make the lake by five o’clock.” 
“Oh, boy, that sounds great, Dad. Have you got everything?” 
“All but a pair of camp trousers, Ted. Guess I'll go down 
and see Jim at Browning King’s. Fine fellow Jim and he'll fix 
me up right.” 
“Gee, Dad, can I get a pair of knickers at the same time? 
Then I can win a scout knife. We'll need one for the trip.” 
“Good idea, Son. Since you joined Beta Kappa Beta I’ve 
saved money.” 
“Here’s Bill now. Hello, Bill. 
get mine now.” 
“Hello, Ted. Hello, Mr. Smart. 
ready for a big time?” 
“T guess we are, Bill. You and Ted have your compasses and 
sun watches so I don’t think we'll get lost.” 
And off went the three boys; three boys, for, although Ted’s 
father was not young, he felt like a kid once more. 












Got your knife? I’m going to 







Yes, I have my knife. All 

















* * 





* * 






So, boys, the really useful things you can win through Beta 





entering edge of elevator resting on elevation | 
block, which is two inches from the nose of | | 
the frame. The main plane is tied with | 
rubber-bands to the A-frame at the point | 
shown in drawing No. 1. 


Flying the Model 


Gliding tests should of course be made | 
before undertaking any flights with The 
Flying Bullet. Two or three very important 
things should be borne in mind. In gliding 
this model, a sharp forward thrust should be 
given approximating the speed at which it is 
designed to fly. It should glide four or five 
times the height at which it is launched under 
these conditions. The adjustments for it are 
the same as for every other twin-push model; 
that is, if the model stalls, it is over-elevated, 
and the main plane should be moved back a 
little. If it glides too steeply, the model is 
insufficiently elevated and the main plane 
should be moved forward. In making your 
flying tests, give the double motor the full 
number of winds; that is, about 400, and 
launch it as in the gliding’ tests with the 

sharp forward thrust. Remember that the 


when it*flies a‘straight-and level course, so 
that necéssary: adjustments should be made 
with this’ in»view. © If*the model shows a 
tendency to climb, aeuiiie or at a great angle, 
move--the main "plane backward a. little. 
begs _your tests over a measured course of 
feets" If youshave.followed.the instruc- 
ns;and. built» this model. carefully, you 
will: get-a-satisfaction all its own in:-launch- 
ing The Flying Bullet and watching it cover 
the ground at the speed of an express train. 












Kappa Beta will bring you days of great fun, with Dad or your 
buddies. Besides those mentioned, there are many other fine 
prizes, from fountain pens to fishing rods and tennis racquets. 
If you want to join Beta Kappa Beta, just drop in at the nearest 
Browning King store, or, if that is not convenient, write for 
details to Beta Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Drowning King & Co. 


Browning King Stores 
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Wham! 


Tony makes the outfielders look 
silly! When he socks the ol’ 
apple you need a zeppelin to get 
it! And that’s not all Tony can 
do. You ought to see him steal 
bases! Greased lightning—that’s 
the kid! 


If you ever asked Tony the secret 
of it all—he’d laugh at you. “I 
just keep at it—and keep in 
condition,” he says. “That means 
keeping healthy .. . . and noth- 
ing helps health like cleanliness.” 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, 
says Tony, so he cleans his teeth 
as his coach advises—with Col- 
gate’s. Delicious and peppy, 
Colgate’s bursts into a racing 
foam the moment it’s brushed 
on teeth. This active foam rushes 
through the mouth, sweeping 
away all impurities — sweeten- 
ing all surfaces — brightening, 
whitening the teeth .... pepping 
up the gums....making the 
mouth feel healthy—and zowie! 
How clean! 


Take a tip from Tony... . use 
Colgate’s .... you'll say it’s great! 
Try a tube on our say-so. We'll 
pay for it. Just mail the coupon. 











Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 
COLGATE, Dept. B-1846, 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 





Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 
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JULY, the month of sunshine, swimming, 

camping and a million other things, is no 
place for a lazy scout and yet—think of it— 
the laziest known human has the nerve to 
try and put a stop to all activities. He might 
as well be a black cloud attempting to ex- 
tinguish the sunshine. 

Say, fellows, a cloud is nothing but a lot 
of fog and never lasts very long. This 
particular cloud is none other than our Old 
Idle Five Minutes. Is he going to darken 
our season? All together boys—‘ NO!” 

Then, let’s brighten up and help the sun- 
shine dispose of him. 

Send in your brightest jokes and for each 
one accepted and published a 1929 Boy 
Scout Diary will be awarded. No contri- 
butions returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped, return-addressed envelope. 


Another Hot One 
Jones: We are going to have a house- 
warming party. 
Bones: In honor of whom? 
Jones: Our new furnace. 


Keeping Cool 
TENDERFOOT (at basketball game): I don’t 
see how that referee can keep so cool. 
First Crass: That’s easy. Look at all the 
fans around him. 


Having a Rattling Good Heater 


TENDERFOOT (on all night hike): Say, it’s 
cold. Let’s make a fire. 

EAGLE Scout: Say, what do you want to 
do, scare this rattler away, he’s keeping me 


warm. 





The Reason Why 

A laborer was loitering at his job when the 
foreman came up to him. 

ForEeMAN: Hey, you! Get to work. 

LABORER (sarcastically): Aw, Rome wasn’t 
built in a day. 

Foreman: No, but you'll notice I wasn’t 
foreman on that job. 


Evidence 

Druccist: What kind of soap do you 
want, lad? 

Jounny: I want some that’s got lots of 
perfume in it so’s ma’ll know I washed my 
face an’ won’t make me do it all over ag’in 
every time. 








Our Dog 
TEACHER (sternly): This essay on “Our 
Dog” is word for word like your brother’s 
essay. 
Smatt Boy: Yes, sir, it’s the same dog. 


Why He Fled 


ProFressor: What does “rex fugit”” mean? 
TENDERFOOT: The king flees. 


Proressor: Make it a perfect tense by 
using has. 











TENDERFOOT: The king has flees. 





Not Mincing any Words 
The June bride walked briskly into the 
market and said: “I want a half pound of 
mince meat and please cut it off a nice tender 
young mince.” 


Fruit Full 
FATHER: No appetite this evening, eh? 
What’s the matter? Late lunch? 
LitTteE Boy: No, sir, early apples. 


Tough for Both 
“Come here, are you hard of hearing, 
waiter?” 
“A little bit, sir.” 
“T thought so, I asked for liver, not 
leather.” 


An Ice Rejoinder 

INQUISITIVE ONE: Where did those large 
rocks come from? 

Frrep GumveE: The glaciers brought them 
down. 

InguisiTIvE OnE: But where are the 
glaciers? 

Frrep GuwE: They have gone back after 
more rocks. 


Making It Clear 

CoNFUSED SHOPFER: I want a pair of spec- 
rimmed hornicles—I mean, sporn-rimmed 
hectacles—dash it! I mean heck-rimmed 
spornacles—— 

FLooR WALKER: I know what you mean, 
sir. Mr. Brown, show the gentleman a pair 
of rim-sporned hectacles. 


Nothing to It 
First StupE: How do you play hookey 
from the Correspondence school? 
SECOND StupDE: Send them an empty. en- 
velope. 








No Kick 


First Moruer: What does your boy play 
on the High School football team? 

Seconp Moruer: I don’t know, but I 
think he is a drawback. 


A “Killing”? Joke 
Arry: Heard of the latest in poisons? 
Liane: No, what is it? 
Arry: Airplane poisoning. One drop is 
sufficient. 


A Cutting Reply 
Barser: Is there any particular way you’d 
like your hair cut? 
Customer: Yes, shorter. 


Mebbeso 

‘William the Conqueror,” read the small 
ry | in his history, ‘landed in England 1066, 

“What does A.D. stand for?” asked the 
teacher. 

The small boy pondered. “I don’t exactly 
oa he said, “maybe it means ‘after 
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Depends on 


BURGESS 
RADIO BATTERIES 


Did you know that the Byrd 
Expedition to the South Pole 
is using Burgess Radio Batteries 
—and none others? Just Burgess. 
The reason, boys, is because 
these batteries are the most de- 
pendable and give the longest 
service. It’s a mighty good rea- 
son for using them in your set 
at home. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office: Chicago 
Mfrs. of the nationally advertised Burgess Radio 


and Ignition Batteries, Burgess Flashlight Cases 
and Batteries,and Burgess SNAPLITE Flashlights 










These adventurers 
may become lost, or 
seriously injured, in 
xploring the icy, 
langerous regions of 
b Pole—but 
through Burgess Ra- 
jo Batteries they can 
in, other members 
the expedition of 
their trouble and ra- 
dio for belp. 


Save 
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one summer to master even half of them. It 
has taken me ten years to reach the point 
I have reached as the American and Olympic 
champion, and [I still practice daily to keep in 
trim. 

“‘Let us consider the somersaults and per- 
haps I can give you a few pointers on them. 
Here form counts tremendously. It is easy 
to become sloppy, turning a somersault in 
the air, and lack of form in these turns 
stands out and seems to hit the judges 
right in the eye. For the front somersault a 
good high spring is needed. When you are 
in the air bend at the hips with the legs 
held straight and toes pointed and head 
down on the chest and arms doubled against 
sides with fist even with shoulders. Impetus 
is given the turn in the air by the downward 
swing of the arms. Legs are ‘tucked’ for 
the turn at first—that is, the knees can be 
brought up to the chest during the turn, 
but they must be straightened out with 
toes pointed as they enter the water. Better 
form is to learn the turns with legs out and 
toes pointed, which is called the ‘layout.’ 
It is much prettier. The ‘tuck’ will help 
you as you progress and seek to add a second 
turn or a half turn in the air. On entering 
the water the arms are at the sides and the 
back is slightly arched with head up from 
the chest. 

“For the back somersault the position 
taken on the board is the same as for the 
back dive. Spring well up and throw the 
head sharply far back to add momentum to 
the turn. The arms are out at the sides at 
right angles to the body, the legs are straight 
with toes pointed and they retain this form 
on entering the water with back slightly 
arched and head erect. The arms are at the 
sides as in the front turn when the diver 
reaches the water. 

“‘The hardest of all the dives to do, in my 
estimation, is the one and one-half Gainer 
dive. That dive calls for one and one-half 
turns backward, starting from the board 
while facing the water. It is harder to do 
one and a half turns in the air and enter 
the water gracefully than it is to execute 
two complete turns in the air. The timing 
is more difficult. 

“Being able to time one’s self instinctively, 
measuring distance between the board and 
the water and executing the turns in the 
air so that you will strike the water just at 
the right time and in the right position, is 
the hardest part of diving. The head helps 
tremendously. In fact, the head—the angle 
at which you tilt it and the position in which 
you hold it is nine-tenths of every dive. 
Your body will follow your head always. If 
you are turning forward in the air, your 
head is down with your chin on your chest. 
If you are turning backward, your head goes 
back first. It is the rudder of your body, so 
to speak, and when you have learned to use 
your head in diving, you will have taken a 
long step toward becoming a good diver. 

“Next to the one and one-half Gainer, I 


. think the two and one-half somersault run- 


ning forward is a hard dive. The necessity 
of getting a half turn into any dive adds to 
its degree of difficulty in execution. All div- 
ing requires a fine co-ordination of muscles, 
eyes and brain and a keen judge of speed, 
height and distance. All these faculties have 
to be sharpened to a fine degree to make the 
perfect diver. 

“T do not expect that all the boys who 
read this article will become expert divers. 
But all of you who attempt to learn a little 
about the art of diving will get just that 
much more fun out of your water sports. 
And the more you practice form and polish 
off your style, the greater will be your en- 
joyment. In polishing off your form here 
are a few things to be remembered. Be 
careful of your feet and hands. Always keep 
your legs together and stiff at the knees. 
Always point the toes and don’t let one foot 
lap over another in the air. Never dive with 
fingers spread or fists clenched or feet flat 
or arms at a bad angle. Never run off the 
board. Always “hit” the end with a full 
spring. Spring up—not out. Do not hesitate 
to take off. Be careful of the position of the 
head. Do not hold it too far back or tucked 
down too low. Do not take a too shallow 
dive. Hold the diving position until your 
body is completely submerged. Do every- 
thing naturally and gracefully. Never let 
any of your actions be forced. 

“Begin to learn diving young—as soon as 
you learn to swim. And practice constantly. 


1929 


I learned, or rather I began to learn, to dive 
at the age of ten. As I told you before, I 
had little aptitude for diving at first—just 
the desire and the will to work hard and 
perfect myself. 

“T was born up in Winnipeg, Canada, 
where the water is so cold that it takes a lot 
of courage to take a bath, let alone go in for 
a swim. I was afraid of the,water as a 
youngster, perhaps because I was small, 
weak and naturally timid. In fact, I wasn’t 
well and it was because of my health that 
my family moved down to the sub-tropical 
climate of southern Florida. We settled in 
Miami. My health began to improve and 
at the age of ten I became fired with the 
ambition to do things—anything just to be 
active. I had a newspaper route that got 
me out of bed at four o’clock in the morning. 
After delivering my papers I went to school 
and after school I wandered around the then 
growing city of Miami. One day I got into 
the enclosure of the Royal Palm Hotel Pool, 
at a time when a very famous diver, and later 
a good friend of mine, by the name of 
Lummus, was giving an exhibition. I re- 
member it well. I was fascinated. It was 
wonderful to see how gracefully and easily 
he could execute unbelievable turns and 
twists in the air. Immediately I was fired 
with an ambition to do the same thing. 

“But first I had to learn to swim, and I 
was afraid of the water. Mastering that 
fear was one of the hardest things I have 
ever had to do, I think. I remember often 
standing for a half hour or longer on the 
edge of the pool, trying to make up my mind 
to goin. But gradually I overcame my fear 
and learned to swim to get up courage 
enough to plunge in head first. The first 
time I did I gritted my teeth and closed my 
eyes and just threw myself over the edge of 
the pool, head first. 

“Willis Colling, at that time in charge of 
the pool, gave me my first lessons in diving. 
He taught me the use of the spring-board 
and a certain amount of form and with all 
the ambition in the world, I practiced what 
he taught me. It took me two years to learn 
the simplest things about diving. But I 
learned them well. Then suddenly, it seemed 
to me, I acquired an aptitude that had 
either been entirely lacking at first or, at 
best, decidedly dormant. Diving became 
easy. I learned the fundamentals and began 
making an attempt at some of the more 
complicated dives. I had the good fortune 
then to become personally acquainted with 
Lummus, who had first inspired me, and 
with another man who was famous as a 
diver, Dewey Cannon. Both were generous 
in their help and showed me many of the 
finer points about diving. 

“T improved a lot, but I did not think I 
had reached the point where I could hope to 
enter competition. When Lummus and 
Cannon suggested that I enter the Cuban- 
American tournament, I thought they were 
joking. IknewI couldn’t beat either of them. 
But they had both decided to stay out of the 
tournament that year and they urged me to 
enter. I did and I won first honors. 

“That encouraged me more than a little, 
let me tell you. I started to work, practicing 
harder, and in 1922 I won the Southeastern 
A. A. U. championship. The next year, being 
in high school, I entered the Florida Inter- 
scholastic Championships and won first 
place there. That same year I went to 
Chicago, and competed in the National 
A. A. U. meet. There I met the national 
champion, Al White, and he defeated me 
nicely. I took second place and decided I 
had yet a lot to learn about diving. 

“But as a result of that second place, I 
was pikced with White for the Olympic 
team to go to Paris. I was seventeen then. 
White became a good friend and helped me 
polish up my form a lot. White took first 
and I took second place in Paris. But a 
year later I took first place in the National 
Outdoor Championship, defeating White. 

“But with all this success, I did not cease 
to work. My struggle for meticulously 
perfect form kept me at it many hard hours. 
I was graduated from high school and entered 
Leland-Stanford in California. Out there I 
practiced still harder, for the Olympics at 
Amsterdam, Holland, were on the horizon. 
In the trials at San Francisco, I won first 
place in both plain and fancy diving, and 
I am proud of the fact that I went abroad 
that year and met the best divers in the 

(Concluded on page 50) 





fellows, get a Jantzen” 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, DEPARTMENT 52B, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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“For speed re 


Ir it’s speed you want, you fellows will like the Jantzen. It’s the 
fastest suit for swimming because it fits so snugly, yet gives with 
every motion. Take a Jantzen in your hands and stretch it ’way out. 
Watch it snap right back into shape again. That’s because of the 
Jantzen-stitch process. A fellow can wear a Jantzen more than one 
season because it’s so elastic. 


And a Jantzen’s made to wear longer than other suits. Of course, 
the strong, long-fibred wool which Jantzen uses has a lot to do with 
it. Wool is so much better than cotton. It keeps you warm, wet 
or dry. 

Jantzen’s a keen looking suit, made in the same styles for fellows 
your age as for older ones. This model is the new Jantzen Speed-suit, 
the kind that champions and college swimmers wear. It’s cut low in 
the neck and armholes, with special strap under the arm. See, it’s 
part of the garment. There’s lots of snap in this style. If you’re a 
blond get a blue one, ’cause blonds look best in blue. That’s Jantzen 
color harmony! 

See the new models at your local stores. Conveniently buttonless. 
Your weight is your size. Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon. 





The suit that changed 


at ing to swimming 


Send me free Jantzen Catalog. 


Name 
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The Dandy Pack Harness 
By Robert C. Knox 

OR this neat little article you will need 

a pair of army cartridge belt suspenders, 
costing about twenty-five cents second-hand, 
from the Army goods stores advertising in 
Boys’ Lire. Also one piece of 2 in. width 
web strap about a foot in length. Two 
Army web belts costing abcut ten or fifteen 
cents each. Scout belts will do as well. 

Then you need two eyelets made from 
the bottom part of “Light the dot” fas- 
teners. 

Cut the stem off each fastener and in- 
sert the part left with its accompanying 
washer into the suspenders. Insert first and 
then make the hole through the middle 
for the wire hooks of the various articles 
you hang from the —— as, gas- 
mask bag, haver or small pack sack; the 
pack harness made, using the web belts and 
2 in. strip of webbing; a belt axe in an 
army sheath, an extra canteen, bow and 
arrow quiver; gun in its case, etc. 

The two prongs of the eyelets may be so 
long when bent as to cover the hole in the 
center, so can be cut off a mite, 1/16 of an 
inch is plenty. Use tubular rivets with 
washers to fasten belts to webbing and 
webbing to sack, etc. They will not pull 
loose then when under great strain. 


Colonel Lindbergh’s Trophies 
By Veteran Scout David R. Breed 
INCE his auspicious trans-Atlantic flight 
of May 19, 1927, Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh has been the recipient of many 


trophies and other gifts. These are, at, 


present, on display in the West wing of the 
Jefferson Memorial Building in St. Louis, 
Mo.—the headquarters of the Missouri 
Historical Society—where they fill a large 
room. Since Lindbergh is an Honorary 
Scout, since Scouts have shown a great 
interest in his accomplishments, and since 
many of his possessions merit description, 
I thought I would describe for the readers 
of Boys’ Lire some of those things of the 
Colonel’s which are of particular interest. 

As one of the most talked-of books of the 
year 1927 was ‘“‘We”—those who admire 
Lindbergh may wonder about the original 
manuscript of that most interesting book. 
The manuscript is entirely in the Colonel’s 
own handwriting, on one side of white 
paper about 2/3 as large as typewriter 
paper, and the pages are pasted into a pair 
of blank books that are a little larger than 
typewriter-paper, and are each about 24% 
inches thick. The manuscript is on display 
in a glass case in the Jefferson Memorial— 
and in several places he has scratched out a 
word or phrase, revising it. The books are 
bound in black leather, and in gilt letters 
are marked “Original Manuscript of We.” 

In another case are the keys to many 
cities—Paris, New York, Brussels, St. Louis, 
Havana—and a collection of badges awarded 
him: the Legion of Honor, from France; 
Royal Order of Leopold, from Belgium; 
Congressional Medal of Honor—and many 
others. 

Among the many gifts are a copy of the 
Koran that is 1,000 years old and written 
in Persian; innumerable certificates of 
Honorary Membership in this, that, and the 
other organization; certificates of Welcome 
from many cities; about two dozen models 
of The Spirit of St. Louis: a Navajo Indian 
Blanket with an airplane woven into it; 
a beautiful chest of silverware; an American 
Flag that is made out of tating; the flags of 
several nations; a toreador’s costume from 
Mexico; a couple of beautiful Mexican hats 
—all the things cannot be mentioned. Of 
course, I cannot omit mentioning the Cer- 
tificate of Honorary Membership in the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Perhaps the two presents he received 
which show the most difficult handwork are 
a portrait of him that is very finely carved in 
a tobacco leaf—presented by a Cuban; anda 
beaded handbag for his mother—with an 
airplane beaded into it—a bag of great 
beauty. 

Words are almost futile—he has such an 
assortment of interesting things—but I 
have tried to give some idea of what the 
Colonel has received already. And still 
they come! I visit the collection every few 
weeks—and last time I was there I noticed 
again, as frequently, that they remove some 
things and put out newly arrived presents. 
The great room—possibly 25 x 50 feet in 
dimensions—is full of his things—and still 
they come! Still they come! In fact, there 
are so many of them that an illustrated 
booklet has been published that gives pic- 
nee and short descriptions of many of 

em. 
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WITH A FEW INSERTED 
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Using Blankets in Camp 
By R. C. Knox 


Two or more blankets are laid together 

and their ends are turned up and pinned, 
using large horse-blanket pins. One side is 
—— with pins. (See illustration at 
top. 

You should now have a square bag as 
long as the blankets are wide, say 60 in. or 
more. 

Lay it in a diagonal position and get in 
and fold the flaps A.A. over or under you. 

Diagonally the bag is some 7% or 8 feet 
long so you will have plenty of room. 

Open, it makes a dandy, wind-proof shelter, 
one side making a ground cloth; use over a 
pile of leaves or pine needles pitched as a 
sort of Forester tent. 

To air—turn inside out. 

Folded from position as a sleeping-bag it 
makes a great sort of pack sack holding 
plenty. 


Sightseeing from the Air 
By Scout Jack R. Peck 


FARLY Saturday morning my chum and 

I went to the Alameda Airport. We 
were going up for our first airplane ride. As 
the motor started and the plane began to 
warm up, we were not so enthused over the 
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ride. As soon as the plane was warm we 
climbed in, and taxied down to the other end 
of the field and into the wind for a take off. 
The plane started down the field and we 
were in the air and climbing fast. We 
leveled off at 3,000 feet, banked and headed 
for the city. We did not feel the effect of 
the height at all. The height does not make 

you dizzy as when looking down from a 
tall building. We were traveling through 
the air at 100 miles an hour and it seemed 
as if we were hanging in the air. 

We flew over San Francisco Bay and 
found out what it must be like to fly 
across the ocean. We flew over the business 
and residential sections of Oakland. The 

ple looked like pins and the automobiles 
looked like ants. We flew over the Tribune 
Building, and it looked as if it had shrunk. 
After getting a good look at the city we 
banked and headed for home. The pilot 
banked sharp to give us a thrill and things 
certainly looked queer for a while. On the 
way back to the field we saw a ferry-boat, 
but it looked like a row boat from the air. 
We were sideslipping in for a landing and 
the force of the wind made us duck our heads 
in the cockpit. The pilot leveled off and 
made a perfect three-point landing. The 
type of plane was a Travelair with an OX5 
motor. 
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A Young Farmer 
By E. D. Campbell 
IN JANUARY, 1927, my father went to 
work at a box factory, intending to rent 
out our 200 acre farm to tenants. I said, 
“Dad, let me tend the place after school, and 
I will make as much as the tenant.” Dad was 
doubtful, but he said I might try if I did 
not raise anything but hay. 

I went to school until March. I passed 
my grade all right but Mother was sick, and 
I had to stay with her as Daddy was away 
from home, so I began my farm work. I 
will tell you what I raised: one acre in oats, 
for my horse, from which I harvested seven 
big cart loads; four and one-half acres in 
corn, on which I made fifty-seven bushels 
to the acre; six acres in peanuts that never 
came up very well, but from them I har- 
vested sixty bags of peas; seven rows of 
sweet potatoes which produced 200 bushels 
per acre. The rest of the twenty acres I 
sowed in hay and stock peas for hogs. 
kept two brood sows and raised our meat 
and lard and sold $165 worth of hogs. . I 
kept my seed peas for the next year and sold 
$260 worth. I am farming again this year 
and keeping three brood sows. Mother and 
I are going into the purebred chicken busi- 
ness. I like farm work because I can watch 
my plants and animals grow. I am thirteen 
years old, five and one-half feet tall, weigh 
110 pounds and eat three square meals a day 
and my Mother and Daddy say I am worth 
my weight in gold. 


**Scouting as Applied in Business’’ 
By Veteran Scout Richard W. Simpson 
HIGH SCHOOL days were over. I stood 

Bo the threshold of a new chapter in 
my 

‘Should I enter college or immediately 
tackle the job of life? 

After discussing the question pro and con, 
I decided that I should work for a year, and 
pay my own way through college. 

Many men that had been successful had 
earned their way through college, so why 
should not any ordinary American boy do so? 

Banking presented itself as the one busi- 
ness that could teach me the most in a year’s 
time, for the world is as a wheel, with bank- 
ing as the hub. In banking one has an insight 
into the works of the world. 

So with the determination to work, 
learn, save, and profit by a year’s experience, 
and then to decide whether to continue my 
education or not, I applied for a job in one 
of the leading banks of the city, and was 
lucky enough to get it. Thus I made my 
entry into the business world. 

Every beginner in banking, as in any 
other business, must start at the very 
bottom. My first assignment was to file 
checks and carry drafts. The job of bank 
“runner” offers many interesting and fruit- 
ful hours, for the carrier must come into 
contact with all of the business houses of 
the city. 

The stock exchange, the cotton broker, the 
merchant, the wholesale-grocer, etc., must be 
visited at one time or another. The large or 
the small concern must be dealt with with tact 
and courtesy. 

All of the fine things that scouting has 
taught must come to the surface. The 
twelve Scout*laws must come into their own 
with full force, for you might make or lose 
business by your actions. One might think 
that your job is of the lowest form, and what 
you do might not matter much one way or 
the other, but you are the agent of the firm 
that you represent. 

How thankful I am that I have been a 
Scout, that it has taught me to be friendly, 
helpful, cheerful, trustworthy, and the other 
fine things that scouting teaches. 

At times it is mighty hard to abide by 
the Scout code, especially when you meet 
the disagreeable person, or the person you 
know that is not all “above board,” or the 
other sort of persons that you must come in 
contact with; but this contact teaches you 
human nature. 

When you are at the bottom, and look up 
that steep road to success, it seems hard and 
rough, and it is, I grant you that. Terribly 
hard, but every cloud has a silver lining, 
re iif you give all that you have, study 

, follow the Scout laws, re is no 
poo why one should not succeed, if you 
do all of these and then do not su , it 
can be said of you that you have played the 
“game” as the real Scout should. 

At the end of the summer, hundreds of us 
must decide, college or work? 

Some of us will continue our education at 
the expense of our parents, others will earn 
their way through, while the rest of us will 
start to work. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Whether we are lucky enough to go to 
college or not, we should always learn about 
the job ahead, work hard, study, and live 
up to that which has been instilled in us by 
our years in scouting, then there should be 
no reason why college work, play, or, all in 
all, the great game of life, should not be one 
of satisfaction and success, but always re- 
member to “‘ Be Prepared!” 


Mesa Verde National Park 
By Carlyle Scott 

N THE southwestern corner of Colorado 

there is a plot of arid mesa land, covering 
about seventy-seven square miles, which has 
a particular interest for any one who wishes 
to know more about the first inhabitants of 
America. It is at this place that are found 
some of the best-preserved cliff dwellings 
in the United States, and it was for the 
purpose of making this territory into a 
mammoth museum, that in 1906, the United 
States government created Mesa Verde 
National Park. 

Mesa Verde rises several thousand feet 
above the surrounding valley. At one time 
it was probably a flat table-land, but to-day 
the surface is gashed by deep canyons. The 
road over which one must pass in reaching 
the top of the mesa is rather narrow and in 
some places very steep. The narrowness is 
accentuated by a drop of several hundred 
feet on one side of the road. However, if the 
brakes, steering gear, and motor of the car 
are in good order, a careful driver need have 
no fear. 

Upon reaching the park, a visitor will first 
go to Spruce Tree Camp to register. If he so 
desires, a hotel may be found near this place, 
but all Scouts will probably wish to occupy 
the camp. Plenty of fire wood is available, 
but campers are warned to be careful of the 
water since the supply is limited. 

Most of the trips to the ruins are made 
under the supervision of rangers who take 
parties of fifteen or twenty persons. Dif- 
ferent trips are made in the morning and 
afternoon, so that in a full day’s time one 
may see the most accessible of the cliff 
houses. There are many other dwellings 
which have been only partially excavated, 
and which can be reached either by hiking 
or horseback. A three days’ horseback trip 
through the park is an experience which one 
will long remember. The desolate country, 
the deep canyons, the crumbling walls, the 
dark caverns, all seem to hang a mysterious 
spell over the land. One can almost see the 
men dressing the stones and the women 
placing them one above the other. 

If the visitor arrives too late to join one 
of the afternoon parties, he will probably 
climb down the canyon, which is within a 
few feet of Spruce Tree Camp, to inspect 
Spruce Tree House—the cliff dwelling after 
which the camp is named. Spruce Tree 
House was made by building a wall at the 
open of a long, deep cavern which the 
water has cut in the face of the cliff. The 
entire structure is several hundred feet long, 
and between thirty and forty feet high at 
the highest point. In most places the top 
of the wall has fallen, although here and 
there it rises to the roof of the cave. There 
were several hundred rooms in the structure, 
which is, in some places, divided into three 
stories. The ceiling of the lower room, and 
the floor of the upper room, is made up of 
long poles covered with clay. 

The stones used in building were roughly 
dressed limestone blocks, averaging about the 
size of two building bricks. Evidently these 
primitive masons had not learned that a 
stronger wall is made by causing the junc- 
tion between the ends of two blocks to 
alternate with the center of the blocks 
above and below. Also it is practically 
certain that they had no tools of any ma- 
terial other than hard stone. We would 
perhaps be unwilling to entrust to these 
ancient masons a contract for building a 
modern home, but when we remember that 
many of the inhabitants of North America 
were at this time living in houses of skin or 
bark we must admit that these stone build- 





ings, crude as they were, were an improve- 
ment over the others. 

In the fore part of the house will be found 
several cylindrical rooms sunk into . the 
earth, or, if it so happens, the solid rock, and 
covered with a roof of poles and clay. In 
the center of the roof there is a hole about 
three feet in diameter through which one 
enters the room, or kiva as it is called. 
Around the walls are benches of stone. In 
the center is a fireplace, and near the floor 
on one side there is a hole in the wall which 
is connected by a shaft with the outside air. 
It was the custom to place a stone block in 
front of this ventilating hole to break the 
current of the incoming air. Probably the 
ancient dwellers knew little physics, but 
they had a very effective system of ventila- 
tion. It is thought that the kivas were used 
by the men, either as lounging rooms or as 
ceremonial rooms, 

Behind the kivas are the sleeping-rooms, 
store rooms, and so forth, which range in 
size from four feet square to several yards 
across. In the rear of the cave, where it 
was too dark for the people to live comfort- 
ably, was the turkey run, where were kept 
the wild turkeys that the cliff dwellers had 
domesticated. 

The cliff dwellers were an agricultural 
people. They cultivated corn, squash, beans, 
and cotton. They made ropes from the fiber 
of the century plant, using the rope to bind 
wood together to form ladders. Baskets show- 
ing a certain degree of artistic taste have been 
found. Also decorated pottery of a fairly 
advanced type was used by the_ancient in- 
habitants. The walls are, in somé places, cov- 
ered with colored pictures or carved with 
designs, but there is no evidence to support 
the fact that they had a written language. 

Where the cliff dwellers came from, why 
they left and where they went no one will 
ever know. Perhaps their supply of water 
ran low, or possibly they were driven out 
by a more powerful tribe of Indians. It is 
thought that these cliff dwellers were the 
ancestors of the Hopi Indians of New 
Mexico. The Hopis have the same kind of 
kivas, and on the walls of one of the cliff 
dwellings has been found a picture supposed 
to represent the New Fire ceremony of the 
Hopis. It is also said that an old Hopi chief, 
who had never been near Mesa Verde, was 
able to make an exact drawing of Sun Temple, 
the knowledge having been passed down 
from father to son. 

Any visitor at the Park will find good 
camping-grounds, a museum containing the 
best of the relics that have been found, and 
a number of forest rangers who are always 
ready to assist the visitor. At night the 
visitor wiil go to the campfire to hear one 
of the rangers tell about the prehistoric 
inhabitants of the Park, and he will see the 
Indians, who are employed in the park, dance. 
He will go away with a broader knowledge 
of not only the American: Indians, but of the 
ancestry of the human race. 


A Few Hints for Campers 
By Axel L. Jacobson 
WHEN carrying a salt shaker in your bag 
or to keep salt in a shaker dry, especially 
while camping outdoors or in a tent, use this 
method: 

Unscrew top of shaker and place a piece 
of waxed paper over top of shaker (not too 
tight or you will cut paper), then screw top 
on over paper and top of shaker will be sealed. 
Salt will not come out in your bag if shaker 
happens to turn over and moisture will also 
be kept out. 

If camping outdoors grease frying pans 
(if made of iron) after evening meal, otherwise 
they may rust before morning. 

Keep some half burned sticks of wood 
from the evening fire to be used for starting 
the fire in the morning. It’s much easier 
than trying to start with green wood. 

From experience I have found that after 
we had gathered leaves and boughs, sufficient 
as we thought for a bed on the ground, we 
would have to get as many more to sleep 
with comfort. 
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location of the receiver and of the broad 
caster; efficiency of installation; skill of the 
operator in tuning; whether the waves travel 
over land or water; wave-length used; condi- 
tion of the tubes or sensitiveness of the crys- 
tal detector; location of the antenna and 
efficiency of the ground contact. It is evident 
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that in one location a set might cover 1,000 
miles but when installed across the street it 
might not cover 500 miles. Or the air might 
be good on one night and programs from far 
away will be heard but adverse conditions the 
. next night will restrict the range. The best 
answer to the question is—it all depends. 








And Now 
your [Telephone R eceiver 


and How it Works 


CI A Bell System Advertisement 


Do you know what makes it possible 
for you to hear a voice speaking into 
another telephone thousands of miles 
away—or just in the next block, for 
that matter? How the sound waves 
of your friend's voice, after being 
waves and 
brought to your telephone over many 
miles of wire, are changed back into 
sound waves again? How each word 
is reproduced distinctly, exactly as it 


changed into electrical 


was spoken? 


Inside your telephone receiver are 
a number of very important parts. To 
these are brought the electrical waves 
started by the telephone transmitter 
at the other end of the line. There is a 
thin metal disc or diaphragm, and a 
strong magnet over the ends of which 
are placed two spools of fine copper 
wire. The diaphragm is placed so that 
it receives the normal “‘pull’’ of the 
Magnet but does not touch it. When 
the electrical waves arrive from the 
telephone line they pass through the 
two coils of fine wire. The effect of 
this ‘‘ripple’’ of electric current pass- 
and round the coils is to 
first strengthen and then weaken the 
“‘pull’’ of the magnet. This action 
makes the diaphragm vibrate, thus 
setting up sound waves in the air ex- 
actly the same as those started by the 
voice of the person speaking to you. 
Your ear then receives them in the 


ing roun 


form of words. 


It is only a little over 50 years 
since the telephone was invented, but 
now there is a nation-wide network 
of millions of telephones. There are 
64 million miles of telephone wire in 
use in the Bell System throughout 


the United States. 
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the World CATALOG 
LIS FREE / 


MOTOR BOATS —A complete line 
ictly up-to-date racing models. Also some en- 
y new models for general pleasure 
of a racer. Built strong, 

itely safe. 


uw 

wood, others canvas covered. ny swift 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many di ff ive 
color combinations. 


Motor 
Boats— 


With or Engine. Fast, handsome craft at 
money prices. 


CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are snterestedin (30 
Two ‘ACTORIES <——————- 


————“(9J LARGE F. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
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Build this IDEAL Flying Model of the 
Ford Monoplane 


APERFECT 3-ft. miniature of the * Floyd Bennett,” 
the Tri-motor plane now used by Commander 
Byrd in the Antarctic. Anybody can build and fiy it. 
The IDEAL Complete Construction Outfit contains 
everything heeded; all parts, fittings and materials, 
full plans, diagrams and instructions. The Model 
is guaranteed to fly when correctly built. 


Complete Construction Outfit.$8.50 [y= 
(West of Denver, Colo., and in + 
COmads . 06 ccc cccccceeess. 00) g 
Ask Your Dealer, or Order Direct & 
Plans for Model Airplanes 
we with 
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Cecil tach 
Model Book Free with each pian. 

64-page Book for Model Builders 
a in BA anges sais ee! 
send Wittines for all ‘of Moaeis: 
Postpaid for Sc. 

IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., inc. 
24 West 19th Street, New York City 
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The most popular ong 
in America 


More of these knives are sold than any other knives in America. That 
shows what boys think of the Remington Official Scout Knife. Examine it 
and you'll see how good it is. 

You'll see that the big blade is razor-sharp. Every one is hand-honed at the 
factory. You'll see that it has an extra long screw driver that’s really a use- 
ful tool. You'll notice the patented can opener that won’t slip and a real 
practical bottle-opener. Then you'll think of all the things you can do with 
that punch and scraper blade, and you'll know you want that knife. 


You can get it at your dealer’s. Ask for Remington Knife No. R.S. 3333. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


— 






Remington O, 





© 1929 R. A. Co. 
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Do You Want to Go to Camp? 


It’s not too late yet if you’ll write immediately. 


Address: Jack Gardiner c/o Boys’ Life Magazine 
2 Park Avenue -:- -:=- <:- <:=- <:=- New York City 




















HERES the famous Zulu Blow Gun, weapon of 
Africa’s wildest savages. Beyond a question the 
most fascinating amusement ever brought to America. 
Exact replica of the native Blow Gun. You blow through 
the Gun and the arrows fly with tremendous force. Can 
used indoors or outdoors. Outfit includes Gun, 8 5 pa 
Targets, Target Holder and an interesting book “Legen 
of the Blow Gun.” The greatest premium offer ever made. 
Rush your order. 


“Breath-Taking Stories of High Adventure” 


=—————~ _ The Open Road for Boys Magazine has fifty pages or more every mon 
crammed with blood tingling stories of , mystery, sport, Poy plots -_ 


icles, contests galore with p: 
Regular subscription price only $1.00 a year. 






a whole year, — fat 
issues, and this dandy Zulu 
Blow Gun outfit, both 
together for only $1.00. 
But you must hurry. 


Use Coupon 


Zui Gut, 
' oad for Bove Magazine, Foreign $1 Extra 


; 1S Newbury Stree 
ass. 


N ; Here's my $1.00. 
d | dubstription to he Open Road for Boye Magazine 
su ption to pen ‘ior Boys 
and rush me Zulu Blow Gun Outfit. 

























Makes a Diver 
_Conduted ne ae pose 47) | 
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world, to defeat them, all, and win both the 
springboard and the plain and fancy-diving 
titles. 

“T want to say that I owe much to my 
friends, Lummis, Cannon, Colling and Al 
White, and Ernest Brandsten, who coaches 
Stanford University swimming and diving 
team, and the Olympic teams of 1924 and 
1928, who is unquestionably the greatest 
coach of diving in the world. If they had 
not been good scouts and willing to show 
me many of the tricks of diving, and if they 
had not coached me and encouraged me, my 
| path would have been a lot harder. I 

nestly believe Lummis and Cannon re- 
mained out of the Cuban-American Tourna- 
ment just to give me a chance to win my 
first title. And Al White coached me in 
some of the dives that he had mastered, and 
in the end, his coaching helped in rounding 
out my form so that eventually I beat him 
in championship competition. 

“All of this leads me to believe that if a 
boy is earnest, likable, and willing to work 
hard, he will find that there are a few good 
scouts in the world who will help him all 
they can. 

“Hard work, constant practice, and a 
determination to succeed are responsible for 
my success, and what I have done you 
Scouts can @o, if you stick to it and work as 
hard as I have worked.” 
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|The Rabbit Hunts | 
a Buffalo 
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capable of carryin’ him an’ makin’ any 
speed at the same time. So he ooumunal 
to rig up a buffalo skin an’ drape it over 
himself, an’ in that disguise work his 
way close to the yearling, an’ when he 
got real close, he’d pull out his bow an’ 
arrer an’ shoot. He wanted to know if that 
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Be the Tom Brown 
of Your Town 


Tom Brown, of the famous Tom Brown’s Clown 
Band, was just like any other boy a few years ago. 
The Saxophone looked good to him, so he got a 


BUESCHER., 


True Tone Saxophone 


To-day Tom Brown is one of the big headliners of 
the stage and earns a princely income in a most pleasant 
and interesting vocation. 

You might develop into a Saxophone Wizard like 
Tom Brown or a great record-maker like Clyde Doerr 
or Bennie Krueger. Even if you don’t care to be a 
professional, you will find playing a Buescher a lot 
of — Also, it isa great social advantage—at parties 

the player is 





or enter 
always the center of attraction. 


Easy to Play—Easy to Pay 

Besides being the easiest of all band instruments to 
play, we make it easy for you to pay for your Buescher 
Saxophone. Play and earn while you pay for it. 

6 days’ trial on ony Beach Saxophone, Cornet, 
Trombone, Trumpet oi er instrument. Write us 
what instrument you sult like to learn and free circu- 
lars will be sent. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
2810 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 





was all right with me, an’ permissible ac- 
cordin’ to the rules of the play. Well, I 
thought that that was fair enough, an’ was 
pretty good stalkin’ business to boot, an’ 
so I said, sure. 

“Next mornin’ I heard sounds of horse 
hooves, an’ down the valley side went Chief 
Leapin’ Frog on his pony, wavin’ his spear 
around an’ yellin’ high murder, an’ chargin 
straight for Chief Starvin’ Rabbit taiel a up 
in his buffalo costume, which the Frog 
Indian had mistaken for the yearling buffalo. 

“T let out a yell to warn him, but he didn’t 
hear, an’ the Rabbit’s braves got awful wor- 
ried that their valiant chief was goin’ to have 
himself punctured, an’ so they jumped on 
their horses an’ tore down the valley to his 
rescue. An’ Leapin’ Frog’s braves saw these 
others headin’ for what they thought was the 
yearlin’ buffalo, an’ they thought that they 
were goin’ to kill it for their chief, which 
was against the rules, an’ whereupon they 
jumped on their own horses an’ came chargin’ 
down the valley to head off these cheaters. 

‘Well, I saw all that, an’ saw that there 
might be the accidental murder of a large an’ 
respected Indian chief any minute, besides a 
private war between the two gangs of braves, 
so I jumped on my horse an’ attempted to 
arrive in time to help untangle matters. But 
I was far too late. Before I got half-way 
down, Leapin’ Frog was within ten feet of 
the Rabbit, an’ goin’ strong, an’ had his 
spear all set. At that minute the Rabbit 
got to his feet, his bow in his hands, an’ 
started to aim at the yearlin’. Leapin’ 
Frog’s horse was so startled at seein’ a 
buffalo suddenly raise itself on its hind legs 
that he let out a snort an’ stopped dead, 
whereupon the surprised Chief Leapin’ Frog 
went sailin’ over its head an’ whammed 
square into the middle of Starvin’ Rabbit’s 
back, an’ spoilt his aim with the bow an’ 
arrer an’ knocked him over an’ rolled him 
in the dust. While the real buffalo,. after 
takin’ one pop-eyed look at this so-called 
buffalo get up on its hind legs, contrary to 
all buffalo regulations, an’ then seen a green- 

an’-yeller grasshopper demon jump off his 
eek an’ bump its head against this funny- 
actin’ buffalo an’ knock it sprawlin’, just 
turned around an’ tore like mad away. 

Wild Bill took off his hat and iomed him- 
self vigorously. 

“You need to do that,” we told him, “be- 
cause that’s a pretty warm story, all right.” 
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FISH COULD READ\’ 
this FREE catalog 
would be in 
every fish’s library! 


For a fish to get a copy of this big 
catalog would be the same as if one 
nation should come into possession of 
the enemy’s secret plans and codes in 
time of war—just supposing, of course. 


This book will tell you all you want to 
know about the proper tackle for every 
kind of fishing—Bristol Steel Rods, 
Kingfisher Silk Lines, Meekeand Blue 
Grass Reels—all famous tackle known 
and endorsed by anglers the world over. 
It’s full of pictures, helpful descriptions 
and advice—and you'll find the prices 
surprisingly low. 


Mail the coupon at once—and- this 
es will be sent to you absolutely 
Tee. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
97 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Please send me immediately your new FREE 
catalog of fishing tackle. 
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Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill 
socket and notched fireboard made of Yucca wood. 
This wood is especially recommended by Dudley W. 
Smith, Champion Fire by Friction Expert of the world, 
for quick results. Package of tinder furnished. 
Prepaid. 


No. 1532 Price, $1 00 
“Upton” Mess Kit 
(Small Size) 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup can, cup, 
stew or fry pan and wire broiler. Separate handles for 
each article. All parts nest compactly. Easily carried 
in pocket or haversack. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 


No. 1001 Price, $1.75 


The new Boy Scout Handbook is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of a Boy Scout’s — Without it, he is 
letting the other fellow get a big jump on him. If you 
have not a copy now, get one. 


Price, 50c. 





Official Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use for the Lariat 
in addition to the Scout Guard rope. It is especially 
useful and practical for uses on hike and in camp. The 
new Scout Lariat is 20 feet in len and is made of 
Sampson Spot Cord. This cord is absolutely the 
strongest and best on the market today. 


No. 1070 
1929 


Price, $1.40 
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Have you thought 


If you are planning for Camp, 

be sure you have an Outdoor 

Service Outfit. It will save 
your regular uniform. 


Materials 
for Archery Set 


(5 feet) 


One best imported lemon- 
wood bow stave 5 feet; 4% 
dozen ferrule arrowheads; 
% dozen selected birch 
shafts, 24 inches; turkey 
feathers, for six arrows; 
piece of beeswax; gray flax 
for bow string. Shipping 
weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1543 
Per Set, $2.50 


“Wear-Ever”’ Aluminum Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in tight- 
fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps con- 
tents cool. Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder 
strap. Canteen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Capac- 
ity slightly over one quart. Shipping weight, 2 lbs, 


No. 1466 Price, $2.75 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of 
one-piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust- 
resisting finish, has head for drawing nails. Com- 
plete with leather sheath. 

“Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 


Price, $1.80 


“Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


No. 1510 


No. 1507 








of Everything? 


Orper by mail, if you haven't. It is 
easy. Very often you will overlook one or 
two important items that you need in camp. 
Have mother or dad write to us, enclosing a 
money order or check and your order will be 
filled the very day it is received. 

In fact, it is very convenient to order all 
your equipment by mail. 


Official Boy Scout Compass 


Heavily magnetized, delicately balanced and ex- 
tremely sensitive. Centers are jeweled and a stop 
lifts the needle off center point when lid of case is 
closed. Dial is of aluminum. Needle is of Bar Pattern. 
Mounted in thin model olive-drab metal hunter case 
strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 Price, $2.50 


Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are delivered from good field 
glasses. Useful in signaling, in study of birds and 
stars. This glass has achromatic lenses, giving a 
clear and well-lighted field of view. Tan leather 
mounting and dull finish. Tan case with shoulder 
straps. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 1212 Each $7.50 


Official Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experimenting and 
consultations with hunters, trappers and leading 
camping authorities. It is a decided improvement 
over any haversack on the market today and is the 
most practical article of a Scout’s equipment. 
Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 





“Wear-Ever”’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Outfit 
consists of frying-pan with patent folding handie 
into which stick may be inserted for holding over 
fire, cooking pot with cover drinking cup, and stew 
pan which also serves as plate or soup bowl. Fork 
and spoon included. Parts nest and lock together, 
hence do not rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjust- 
able strap. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 





a aetetoe Me AEP No. 1200 Price, $2.25 
National Council Chicago Service Station San Francisco Service Station New York Retail Store 


37 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Iil. 


2 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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583 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Boy Scout Trading Post 
20 East 33rd Street 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
SCOUTS SERIES No. 3 











KIT CARSON 


Bang went his rifle—down came an 
elk. As the smoke cleared away, 


there was a crash beside him. Two 


bears were making for him at full 
speed. 

He climbed the nearest tree—none 
too soon, as the bear’s paw whisked 
past his leg. The bears intended to 
get him anyway. Whipping out his 
hunting knife, he cut off a branch for 
a club. 


Smash! He landed that club on the 


nose of the bear close to him. The 
bear sniffed with pain. Each time he 


was hit he came back for more. Some- 


body would have to give in. Finally 


the bears looked at each other in 


disgust, and quit—the narrowest 


escape Kit Carson ever had. 


Oh, boy! If he had stumbled. But he 


knew his moccasins. That’s the way 


with Boy Scouts today. They wear 
Excelsior OFFICIAL Scout Shoes— 
built for the extra service and comfort 


that a Scout demands. Made accord- 
ing to your chiefs’ orders. If you 
don’t know who sells them, we'll 
tell you—just ask us. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


Authorized Manufacturer of Boy Scout 
and Seascout Shoes 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Made in seven attractive styles 
and of high-grade leather. 
Your Scout seal is on the lining 
—the Official Scout Shoe. 





The Official 
Boy Scout 
Moccasin 
Service Shoe 


EXCELSOR 









Official Boy Scout Shoes 


Please send me a copy of “Know Your 
noe" that interesting free booklet for Boy 
‘outs 
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[* YOU are fond of fishing, try the first 

odie it will be easy. Even if you are 
not a fisherman you can try for a prize. 
And, by the way, some of you Scouts are 
making enough to pay for a year’s subscrip- 
tion just by answering puzzles or even by 
making them. That’s a square deal, isn’t it? 

Everything—original puzzles and puzzle 
answers—must reach this office by the roth 
of the month. Address, Puzzlecraft, care 
Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


Howard Beeston, $2. Stanley E. Kerr, 
Jr., $2. Alfred G. Edmonson, $1. 


A Fisherman’s Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


2.33 355 — B®, 2 & 
2.@ 37.8 .-—" #.-3 
t-—- 2 42> 3 27 
a ae eho ae 
x 33 58 46 10 54 — 
x 49 4 16 45 7 24 
x 57 48 36 15 21 34 
x 59 § 44 20 2 5! 
x 96 26 s3: 8 BB 4 
a. 2 =~ 2 Os 2h 38 
x 17. 40 23 — 12 38 


Reapinc Across: 1. Drew in the breath. 
2. Enthusiastic. 3. Produces an effect upon. 

Herons. 5. A word meaning “having 
kinks. ” 6. Irritable, _ a certain stinging 
insect. 7. Replies. 8. A galley with oars 
and one mast. 9g. A jailer. to. An old word 
meaning “‘a foreigner.” 11. Necessary. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (indicated by stars) 
will spell the name of the most famous of 
fishermen. The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 4 spell a perch-like fish; 
from 5 to 15, a large North American pike; 
from 16 to 20, a percoid fish; from 21 to 28, 
the fathead; from 29 to 35, a fresh-water 
perch-like fish; from 36 to 47, a pike with 
large eyes; from 48 to 54, a fish that comes 
in a small tin can; from 55 to 59, the horse- 
mackerel.—HowarpD BEESTON. 


Anagrams 

The letters in each of the ten following 
groups of words may be rearranged so as to 
form the surname of a President. 

1. Snow, hang it! 2. A dim son. 3. No 
more. 4. Red flag, I. 5. Amsad. 6. Film 
lore. 7. Leven clad. 8. He say. 9. Slow 
in. ro. Serve tool. 11. Rove, ho! 12. 
Fatt.—Davip TIMBERLAKE. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of a eight letters and 
form a famous saying of General Grant. 

My 44—22—12—35 is one. My 24—6— 
18—32 is an ungula. My 30—3—28—38 is 
one of the Great Lakes. My 26—41—1—46 
is slender. My 20—10—29—8 is vocal in- 
flection. My 48—40—37—47 is a gardening 
implement. My 13—16—11—15 is a 
present. My s—21—43—34 is to mail. My 
39—19—33—9 is to please. My 23—36— 
42—27 is lofty. My 4—45—25—17 is to 
leave out. My 7—14—31—2 is a seagoing 
vessel.—RONALD Houston. 


Connected Squares 
(Prize Puzzle) 


e.) See. Ry 


(In solving, follow the above diagram, 
though each square has five words instead of 
three.) 

I. r+. A fall fruit. 2. Entreaties. 3. 
Fall fruit. 4. In insects, the = stage after 
leaving ry egg. 5. An ’attem 

Il. . Unsullied. 2. A Ving handled 
spoon. . Borders.: 4. Vigilant. 5. Cosy 
abodes. 

Til. 1. To brand. 2. One of the bones of 
the leg. 3. A deep chasm. 4. Vapors. 5 
Past the prime. 

IV. 1. To long for. 2. To invest. 3. 


To spoil or muddle. 4. Governed. 5. 


Wants. 

V. 1. Domestic animals. 2. To lift with 
effort. 3. Relieves. 4. A happening. 5s. 
Nuisances. 

VI. 1. Burdened. 2. Apart. 3. A sor- 
rowful tune. 4. Rimmed. 5. Necessitous. 

VII. 1. A fragment. 2. Reason. 3. 
Report. 4. Immersed in water. 5. Jaunty. 

VIII. 1. Serious. 2. A musical drama. 
3. Started. 4. To efface. 5. A princess, in 
India.—STanLey E. KERR, jr. 


Beheadings and Curtailings 
(Prize Puzzle) 

EXAMPLE: Behead and curtail to grieve, 
and leave a pronoun. ANSWER: m-our-n. 

In the same way, behead and curtail. 

1. Farewell, and leave to become destitute 
of vital power. 
A person, and leave skill. 
. Ashore-bird, and leave to pinch. 
. Foolish, and leave indisposed. 
. Asmall fruit, and leave to mistake. 
. Part of a knife, and leave a boy. 
. To decrease, and leave a club. 
. Tired, and leave a useful organ. 
. Asmall candle, and leave to mimic. 

10. To babble, and leave a rodent. 

11. To embellish, and leave a June-bug. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, beheaded and curtailed, the initials 
of the eleven three-letter words remaining 
will spell the name of a famous outdoor man. 
—ALFRED G. EDMONSON. 
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A Presidential Puzzle 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
pe at a time in any direction) the names 
of nine Presidents may be spelled out. The 
path from one name to another is continuous. 
—Joun E. Crart. 


Diamond 
1. In PuzzrecrarT. 2. Conducted. 3. 
Awaited. 4. A slanderer. 5. One who 
deletes more than once. 6. Expunged. 7. 
To hinder. 8. Acolor. 9. In PuzzLecrart. 
—Howarp BEEsTON. 


Answers to June Puzzles 


Some Musicat INstRUMENTs. Begin at 
10, cornet; 3, clarinet; 35, tuba; 29, piano; 
43; saxophone; 59, trombone; 61, viola; 56, 
banjo; 31, mandolin; 5, violin. 

CHARADE. Ran-sack. 

Worp-scuaRE. Rumor, ukase, mania, 
osier, rears. 

AN EASTERN Acrostic. Across: 1. Chile. 
2. Oboes. 3. Lagos. 4. - 5. Nacre. 
6. Elgin. 7. Lhasa, 8. Libya. 9. Arabs. 

11. Rhine. 12. Egypt. 13. 

Nevis. 14. Corea. 15. Essen. Primals, 

Colonel Lawrence. From 1 to 41, Malay, 

a Asia, Galapagos, Sahara, Borneo, 
le 

NUMERICAL EntcmMA. “To have what we 
want is riches, but to be able to do without 
is power.” 

Dovuste Beneapincs. Charles Lind- 
bergh. 1. Eschew. 2. Adhere. 3. Arable. 
4. Errant. 5. Relent. 6. Wheels. 7. Dos- 
ing. 8. Palate. 9. Flinch. ro. Finest. 11. 
Redeem. 12. Habits. 13. Cheats. 14. 
Abroad. 15.,Engage. 16. Behave. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


PocketGen 
$159 


HE very watch you 
need for real service. 
Trailing through the woods, 
exploring, camping, 
rushing down the rapids in 
a canoe; no matter where 
you go or when, you'll 
get a lot of comfort out of 
having Pocket Ben with 
you; always ready to tell 
you what time it is. 
Pocket Ben is a sturdy, 
long-lived watch, and a 
good looking one, too. A 
dependable Westclox. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 








\ Westclox 
3 Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 
reliable. Fits any car. 
Quickly attached on dash 
$250 or above wind-shield. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Kick of Blind-Flying 


By Edmund T. Allen 


I TOOK off one night from the landing-field 

at the! edge of Cheyenne,,.Wyo., with a 
heavy load of air mail and express. Among 
the express packages was a little crate, con- 
taining an Airedale puppy, en route from 
New York to Los Angeles. As it was very 
cold. we“ had covered the crate with sacks 
and piled mail on top of it to keep the little 
fellow warm. Although we did not know it 


stars shining at the second field. But I 
was to discover something quite different 
before I reached it. 

The ground rises rapidly at this point, so 
rapidly that the railroad trains going west 
usually take on an extra engine in climbing 
over the “hump.” Often the clouds from 
which the snow is falling lie nearly level, and 
the ground rises up into the clouds and often 











Air-mail pilots as a rule are hard to get to. But when they talk what a story they can 
tell! Edmund T. Allen is a real air-mail pilot. He has flown many routes, including 


the Transcontinental Air Route. 


The-odd photo above is a “portrait” of this pilot 


getting ready to “‘ Hit the ceiling” 


then, he was destined for a narrow escape 
that night. 

It was snowing, and conditions were none 
too favorable for flying. I believed I could 
get through to Rock Springs, because radio 
messages from points along the line gave 
promise of clear weather at some places be- 
tween Cheyenne and Rock Springs. I took 
off by the aid of the 500-million-candle-power 
flood-light, and circled in the field several 
times so as to find out how far up I could go 
and still see the ground and also how far 
ahead of me I could see objects which I might 
hit. I didn’t want to fly out into the dark 
till my eyes had become dark-adapted. Many 
a pilot has crashed for this very cause— 
unable to see the ground because of coming 
to» quickly from a brightly lighted field. 

As long as I flew around over the city lights 
it was easy to keep the airplane level and in 
a straight line. But when I turned west and 
left the lights behind, it was a different matter 
entirely. For the aviator is not, like the 
motorist, just a two-dimensional creature, 
having only his front and rear, left and right 
to watch. Like those of the birds, his move- 
ments are three-dimensional, and he must 
pay due regard also to his ups and downs. 
When the pilot dives, zooms, stalls, climbs, 
glides, and lands the airplane, he is maneuver- 
ing it in the longitudinal plane which needn’t 
worry the motorist at all, since presumably 
he always stays on the ground. 

Swiftly, then, I left the suburbs and near- 
by farms—passed the few scattered points of 
light along the railroad yards, and entered 
blackness—the blackness of a snowy night in 
the wilderness. I looked behind to see the 
beacon I had just left, but saw nothing. The 
snow-storm had swallowed it up. The ground 
below me was snow-covered and showed up 
dimly as if in a magic world. I dove slightly 
in order to see it more clearly. An automobile 
passed on the highway with its headlights a 
blur in the snow-storm. I followed the high- 
way, flying at a height just sufficient to clear 
the telegraph poles. I was traveling at 100 
miles per hour. This means that I was ap- 
proaching obstacles I might hit at a speed of 
146 feet a second. Since I could see only 
about 150 feet ahead, one second was all the 
time I had to avoid them. This would soon 
have been disastrous, of course, if the route 
had not been perfectly memorized, and the 
location of every house, every silo, windmill, 
hill, and water-tower known exactly. 

I passed the first emergency field and flew 


on into the darkness again. I expected the 


Weather to improve between here and the 
next emergency field, twenty-five miles dis- 
tant, for the radio weather report had told of 


1929 


above them into the clear starry sky. Snow 
is bad enough to fly through at night, but 
clouds—or fog as we call it when it is close 
to the ground—make it impossible to see the 
ground at all. Pilots avoid fog as their worst 
enemy, because although it is often possible 
to climb “‘ blind” up through it, it is often im- 
possible to come down through it before one’s 
supply of gas has given out. If one has 
twenty or ti:ircy hours’ fuel supply instead of 
four hours’ supply, as the air-mail planes have, 
and if one hasn’t a heavy pay load of mail 
and express or passengers, it is comparatively 
safe to fly above fog, or even through it for 
short periods of time, relying upon an almost 
sure chance that it will be clear at some 
point farther on. But if the engine fails or 
the gas gives out before one has reached a 
clear region, and a landing must be made in 
the fog, the result is almost always a crash 
with small chance of surviving. This has 
been our experience in the air-mail service 
where attempts to come down through fog 
have cost the lives of many air-mail pilots. 


ON THIS snowy night I had only three 

and a half hours’ gas supply. When I 
saw the ground getting dimmer, though I was 
still but thirty feet above it, I realized that I 
had entered the fog-cloud layer from which 
the snow was falling, and that I was in for 
it. Icould not stop. I could not turn around 
with any assurance that I should ever find 
the road again, I dared not bank steeply to 
make a quick turn because the low wing 
might hit the ground. There was just one 
thing left, to climb “‘blind.” I pulled the nose 
of the airplane up and opened the throttle to 
full power. All trace of the ground disap- 
peared and the entire sphere in which I was 
enveloped gave not the slightest indication 
which direction was down. I concentrated 
upon my instrument-board. The trusty old 
turn-indicator, which had saved my life on 
several previous occasions, was doing its 
duty. It showed a right turn, and I pressed 
the left rudder until the indicator came back 
to zero. This did not mean that I had turned 
back to my original course, but only that I 
had stopped turning. Now I had to turn to 
the left till the compass indicated my correct 
course of 285 degrees, something not easy to 
accomplish with the constantly swinging 
compass needle. And in turning I had to 
bank the airplane properly and not climb too 
steeply or the ship might stall and fall into a 
spin. There is no difficulty when one can see 
the ground, or a star, or a horizon with which 
one can orientate one’s self. But when this 
information comes at second hand, through 
instruments which must be interpreted in 


able Typewriter. 
frame of any portable. 
than any other standard-keyboard port- 
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than any other portable. 
portable to learn to operate. 
official portable of the Allied Armies in 
the World War. 
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Take these BETTER BRAN FLAKES 
on your next camping trip 


HAVE a bowlful for break- 
fast! Have another when 
you come back from a hike. 
Nothing seems to “hit the 
spot” like this delicious 
cereal—Kellogg’s Pep Bran 
Flakes. 


You'll like that fine flavor 
of PEP. And these better 
bran flakes bring health too. 
You get the nourishment 
from the wheat. Just enough 
bran to be mildly laxative. 

When you eat these better 
bran flakes with milk or 
cream notice how crisp they 


are—to the last spoonful. 

Sold in the red-and-green 
package by grocers every- 
where. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 
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Use a Corona 
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while you pay for it 


Take a beautiful new Corona type- 


writer home with you today. Just a few 
dollars down and the machine is yours. 
Pay the balance like rent—in easy monthly 
installments. 


Corona is the World’s Champion Port- 
It has the strongest 
It has fewer parts 


It has more big-machine features 
It is the easiest 
It was the 








TO BOYS 


Earn extra money with Corona by 
addressing envelopes, making out 
bills, etc. 

Corona makes light work of les- 
sons. It’s fun to do homework on 
Corona. Besides, you get better 
marks because teachers like to re- 
ceive neat, easy-to-read papers. 
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Corona is popular; as many Coronas 
have been sold as all other portables com- 
bined. Corona is durable; Coronas pur- 
chased 20 years ago are still giving satis- 
factory service. Corona is beautiful; it 
is graceful in line and exquisitely finished 
in every detail. 


Get This Free Book 
Mail the coupon below and receive free 
an illustrated booklet which describes 
Corona in detail and contains beautiful 
illustrations of the new color models. 


Mail the Coupon NOW 


L C SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, “Corona 
Typewriters.” 
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*Pete’s Spoutin’ 


off again! 
He says Neverleak’s all right 
for little holes but as for 
big ones . .” 


“All I can say is that Pete doesn’t know 
Neverleak. He didn’t see that big nail I 
pulled out last week nor that whole 
mess of tacks you ran over. And— 
we’re-still running on the same air!” 


Neverleak has everything else beat a 
mile. No more fooling with plugs, rub- 
ber bands, and patches that weaken 
the tire because of the larger hole you 
have to make to use them. Puts new 
life and more mileage into worn-out, 
holey tires. Preserves the life of new 
tires so that you never know you have 
a puncture. Neverleak seals up punc- 
tures on the run. 


Ask Dad about Neverleak. It’s the old 
stand-by that he used when he was a 
boy — but better now than ever before. 


Get the genuine Never- 
leak in the and yel- 
low tube at bicycle sh 

and hardware stores. 25 
cents—the new low price 
for a season’s freedom 
from punctures and pin- 
holes. Liquid Veneer Cor- 
ee. Buffalo, New 

ork. 


Join the Bicycle Riders 
Thrift League too 


It’s a national organization of bike 
riders. Send coupon today for 
membership and Thrift League 
Catalog. Metal collars stamped 
“Neverleak”’ which form top of 
every tube are worth money to 
you. They will be accepted as 
part payment for things 
you’d like to have, as 
shown in Thrift Catalog. 
No initiation fees—no 
dues. So, send coupon, 
or, secure membership 
application blank 
rom your Never- 
leak dealer. 











NEVERLEAK 


_TIRE FLUID 


Bicycle Riders Thrift League 
375 Ellicott St., Buffalo, New York. 


Please send me catalog of Bi- 
cycle Riders Thrift » meme 





relationship to one another, it is not only 
extremely difficult but dangerous. The 
banking would be a great help in “‘blind- 
flying”’ if it really showed the “bank.” But 
it doesn’t; it shows acceleration. Used in 
connection with the turn-indicator and 
interpreted in the light of the turn-indicator’s 
readings, it gives the pilot useful information, 
but not the information he really needs. 

I finally got turned back to the me pes 
course without mishap, and I then glanced at 
my aneroid altimeter to see how much I had 
climbed since I went “blind.” I was as- 
tonished to discover that I had risen but 200 
feet, and I was sure the ground under me had 
in the meantime risen at least the same 
amount. This meant that I was still danger- 
ously close to the ground. I searched the 
instruments to find out why I wasn’t climbing 
faster. If I kept this up I should soon hit the 
rising ground without seeing or knowing what 
I had hit! The tachometer showed that the 
engine was not quite up to its normal full 
power. Nevertheless, even with my present 
heavy load, the airplane would have climbed 
faster. I thought of the possibility of ice- 
collection. At certain temperatures when 
there is moisture in the air, ice collects and 
freezes solid on all parts of the airplane, 
building up on wings and struts a load of 
hundreds of pounds in a few minutes. If it 
were ice-collection, I should probably never 
climb out above the storm. I might never 
see the earth again—except in a crash. I 
reached for my flashlight and turned it upon 
the wings and struts, and sure enough, there 
was the icy coating, about half an inch thick. 
No wonder I could not climb—with five 
hundred pounds of added weight. 

The emotional strain of the situation was 
terrific. As I thought of my friends who had 
lost their lives in similar emergencies, I 
found my mind losing the necessary nimble- 
ness in watching and interpreting the instru- 
ments and manipulating the controls. It 
seemed that I must be side-slipping, though 
the instruments did not indicate this. Surely 
I must be diving and side-slipping! I felt the 
wind on the side of my face and heard the 
engine speeding up. The end seemed fast ap- 
proaching. I knew that rocky ground was 
very close, and that rocky knolls, on a higher 
level than myself, were on each side of the 
course—peaks I would hit should I turn or 
drift to one side or the other. The impulse 
to straighten out the airplane in accordance 
with my sense of level was irresistible in spite 
of the different story the instruments told. 
Which were correct, my senses or my instru- 
ments? Instruments are not always in- 
fallible. My mind was in a panic. 

Then I thought of the little Airedale puppy 
up there among the mail sacks. It occurred 
to me that he was quite oblivious to the 


danger. Then I smiled at the very strange- 
ness of the thought and I began to see the 
whole situation as if I were at home telling a 
friend about it. This sense of detachment 
from the danger cleared my mind, and I 
realized that at present there was nothing 
for me to do but to obey my instruments 
and get all I could out of the engine. 

I adjusted the mixture control to give 
more air to the carburetor, and noted a slight 
gain in engine power. I had climbed 600 feet. 
I searched the blackness for some sign of the 
ground, some star, some streak of gray in 
the night—anything outside the airplane it- 
self, but nothing appeared. I forced myself 
to take a deep breath and lean back in the 
cockpit. It was very difficult for me to keep 
the airplane flying exactly on its course. 
Every minute I noticed that it had turned a 
bit to the north or south. Each time it had 
to be turned back again, stopped at the 
proper angle, and leveled out. 

I was most apprehensive about the ice. 
Fortunately it was not collecting so very 
rapidly, and I hoped I should come out into 
the clear before I had enough ice aboard to 
weigh me down to the ground. 

Poor little pup up there in front! He must 
have been awfully cold. But he wasn’t half 
as frightened as I. 

It seemed interminable, this fog; but I 
looked at my clock and found I had been 
flying “blind” but twenty minutes. And just 
at this moment my eye was caught by a point 
of light above me. A star! Thank the 
heavens for their stars. No more blind- 
flying for me. That is what we always say 
whenever we get caught and have to find a 
way out of a tight place “blind.” 

Presently other stars appeared and soon I 
emerged above a sea of fog, showing white in 
the starlight. A few miles farther the fog 
ended and I found luckily that I was about 
200 feet above the ground and very close to 
the second emergency field. 

The ice melted in the clear air, and two 
hours later I reached the terminal and took 
out the pup, shivering but happy for a 
friendly voice after his solitary flight over 
the mountains. 

“‘Blind-flying”’ is still extremely dangerous 
even for those who are skillful in this particu- 
lar technique. It is dangerous largely be- 
cause of the conditions in which it is under- 
taken. We do not know what the future 
has in store for us in the way of practicable 
devices for making flying safer in bad 
weather and at night, but we can easily 
imagine that years hence we may look back 
upon the flying of these present days as, in 
the realm of sea navigation, our sea captains 
now look back upon paleolithic sailors who 
fearfully skirted the coast-line in their 


canoes. 
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i Rubbing Shoulders with Death 


| (Continued from page 20) 

















“‘T suppose there are a great many narrow 
escapes such as yours of yesterday,” I ven- 
tured. 

“Plenty. I’ve seen a few myself. There 
was a pal o’ mine when we were building the 
Williamsburg Bridge; that one just up the 
river. He fell off twice an’ both times he was 
lucky enough to grab something an’ carry it 
with him. Once it was a keg of bolts. That 
helped to break his fall. Yes, he swam ashore 
both timesJan’ went right back on the job, 
wet as he was. Didn’t mind the ducking. 
It was summer time. 

‘Then there’s Pat Doyle—that was a funny 
one about Pat. I’ll tell you about it.” Billy 
put down the coil of rubber hose he had 
picked up and leaned against an iron girder. 

His impatience to get back on the job was 
gone for the moment in the pleasure of telling 
a good story. 

“It’s happened before. I’ve heard of it 
plenty times. But this was the first time I 
ever seen it with me own eyes. Pat went to 
sleep on the job. That’s right. Sound asleep 
layin’ on a eight-inch girder with nothin’ on 
either side of him. If he’d had a dream now, 
or if he’d of tried to roll over like a feller does 
in bed—sing—he’d of dropped 200 feet. An’ 
he wouldn’t have had a nice soft river to fall 
in like I had, because he was on the land side 
of th’ tower an’ he’d of fell into th’ construc- 
tion yard like that one down there. He 
wouldn’t have had a chance. 

“Yuh see when a tower gets real high the 
boys never come down for chuck—lunch, I 
mean. It’s too long a trip down an’ up again. 
Instead we take our dinner pails up with us 
in the morning an’ when that old steam 


calliope of an’ engine down there lets out 
her noonday whoop we knock off for an 
hour, stretch an’ start to dig into our pails. 

“It’s pleasant up there with nothin’ above 
you but the sky an’ nothin’ under you except 
the roofs of houses an’ boats an’ things away 
way down. A feller gets a great kick out of 
bein’ a bridge builder at a time like that. The 
old wind’s whistlin’ up there, though it may 
be swelterin’ hot down in the streets of th’ 
city. There’s a pleasant swayin’ vibration 
to the towers an’ the projectin’ girders too, 
an’ after a feller has finished his lunch, he 
a ad much satisfied with hisself an’ the 
world. 

“Patty Doyle felt that way that day I 
guess. He had walked out onto the end of a 
girder an’ sat straddlin’ it with his lunch pail 
between his legs, while he gazed off across 
New York City. I dunno what he was 
thinkin’ about. Not home an’ family. Patty 
wasn’t married. Most of usain’t. Too risky. 
Find a girl willin’ to marry a bridge builder 
an’ you'll find a bridge builder talked into 
quittin’ his job an’ stayin’ on the ground. 
Most of us know that if we get married 
chances are the girl we marry will not let us 
stick to our work an’ rather than give it up 
we—well we don’t get married. 

“‘So it wasn’t his family or girl that Patty 
was thinkin’ of. Likely he was just—well, you 
know—just thinkin’. Anyhow when he 
finished his lunch he put his dinner pail out 
on the end of the girder an’ sort of sprawled 
oat tech girder py A pend chy eay tom 

ight-i irder. next thing, by jingoes, 
he fell asleep! 

‘First we knew he was asleep was when he 
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MICROSCOPE , 


MADE IN 
Educational and entertaining, 
this fine instrument i 
young and old with life around 
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Further information 

free upon request, - 
Wollensak Optical Company 
830 Hudson Avenue : Rochester, N. Y. 








+ Rexcraft + 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
BOY scouTSs OF AMERICA 





Be prepared to enter 
PrizE CoNnTESTS 


RexcraFt Official Bugles are sold by Music 
Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and Sporting Goods 
Stores. Key of “‘G" slide to “FP,” U.S. Army 
Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. 
fully guaranteed for barrels 
$5.00 of fun—years of service. 
FREE with every Rexcrart Official Bugle a 
copy of ““A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle.” 
Only five notes to Any boy of 7 years can 
blow the RExcRaFT. 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn New York 


REXCRAFT, Inc., 

57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Please send me Rexcrart Official Bugle with 

free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 
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‘FOR ALL BOYS 


moved his foot an’ kicked his dinner pail off 
the girder. It went whizzin’ down past us 
an’ fell—ker smash in the construction yard 
200 feet down. We all looked up then, ex- 
pectin’ to see Patty swearin’ mad at losin’ his 
dinner pail. But he wasn’t, he was snorin’ 
away up there, one arm an’ one leg danglin’ 
off into space. 

“Great cats! He’s asleep!’ said one feller. 

“‘ Another one was goin’ to yell at him. But 
he changed his mind. A yell might wake 
Patty up. But when he woke he might roll 
over or somethin’ an’—good-night. I think 
we all got a little nervous when we thought of 
what might happen. I knew we were all 
quiet, an’ solemn for a minute. Then Jack 
Elmendorf looked at his watch. It was two 
minutes to one. He grunted. 

““Two minutes, an’ that one o’clock whistle 
u'll blow an’—Sa-a-y fellers we got to git Pat 
woke up an’ off that girder in two minutes or 
—when that whistle blows he’ll wake up 
with a jump an’—that tu’ll be the end of 
poor Patty. C’mon.’ 

“Jack was right. That one o’clock whistle 
was liable to blow Patty Doyle to kingdom 
come instead of back to work. Jack an’ me 
was the first ones up the ladder to th’ level 
where Patty Doyle laid asleep. There he was 
out there in the sunlight about twelve feet 
from the tower an’ snoozin’ like a baby. : It 
kind of makes me feel all cold like when I 
think of it now. In just sixty seconds poor 
Patty would be liable to tumble off that 
girder to eternity, if he didn’t do it before 
that. How was we goin’ to get him? We 
didn’t know. 

“There was just room for one man to go 
out to Patty. The other had to foller on 
behind an’ hope he could help if anything 
happened. 

“Jack started out on th’ girder first with 
me right behind. Jack didn’t walk. He was 
afraid the vibration of his footsteps carried 
along the girder might wake Patty. He 
straddled the beam an’ hitched himself along 
an’ I did the same thing. 

“Three feet, five feet, seven feet, he hitched 
his way along. He had to move fast. If that 
one o’clock whistle blew before he reached 
Patty; before he could hook his fingers into 
Patty’s collar an’ make sure of hangin’ on to 
him th’ chances were ten to one Patty would 
be a goner. He had to reach Patty in a mat- 
ter of seconds. He was nine feet out on the 
girder now. His reaching hand was within a 
foot of Patty’s collar. One more hitch an’ he 
would be close enough to grab him. 

“Once more he hitched forward. But be- 
fore he could settle himself an’ reach, that old 
whistle let go with a whoop. 

“What happened after that will always be 
a picture in my mind. That whistle woke 
Patty up all right just as we was afraid it 
would. Patty came too with a jump, an’ 
tried to sit up. But he was fogged from sleep 
an’ all that an’ just like we thought he would 
be, he was a little unsteady. He lost his bal- 
ance an’ started to fall backward. He made 
a wild grab for the edge of the girder. One of 
his hands slipped. The other hooked over the 
edge, but his legs slipped off the beam all 
together, and for half a second he swung in 
space with just the fingers of his one hand 
gripping the girder. I guess he yelled. I 
yelled, I know. But Jack Elmendorf, he 
didn’t. He kind of hitched himself forward 


an’ wrappin’ his legs around the girder 
learied down an’ grabbed at Patty. He got 
him all right; hooked his hands into the 
slack of Patty’s overalls right across the 
small of Patty’s back. An’ he hung on for 
dear life. 

“Patty looked up at Jack. I saw his face. 
It was white, I tell you and set, and grim. I 
don’t know what thoughts had passed through 
his mind durin’ the little time he was 
scramblin’ around tryin’ to hang onto that 
cirder. A feller can think of a heap of things 
ia a mighty short time when he’s up against 
a Situation like Patty was, I know that. 
Guess he figured he was all through, for with 
the one handed grip he had on that girder 
he couldn’t have lasted. When he got th’ 
full weight of his body pullin’ on that one 
arm for longer than a few seconds, he’d have 
shore had to let go. 

“As it was him and Jack hung onto each 
other an’ that steel girder like bull-dogs on 
the end of a tramp’s coat tail. They was both 
strainin’ hard. I could see the cords in Jack’s 
neck an’ the veins in his arms standin’ out 
under the pull an’ I knew that together they 
was goin’ to have a hard time gettin’ Patty 
back on the top side of that girder. An’ there 
I was behind Jack an’ hardly able to do any- 
thing. I felt kind of unnecessary right then. 
But I was figgerin’ fast an’ I saw a way I 
could help. Jack was laying down along the 
girder now with his legs wrapped around it 
an’ his chest against the top while his arms 
were reachin’ down holdin’ onto Patty. 

““Lay still a minute Jack,’ I sings out. 
‘Then standin’ up on top of the girder I steps 
over Jack and next thing I’m standin’ right 
where Patty’s fingers are clingin’ onto th’ 
edge of th’ steel. I gets down then an’ wraps 
my legs around the girder an’ leanin’ down I 
gets a holt in Patty’s overalls too. Then 
Jack an’ me gives a grunt an’ hoist an’ 
up comes Patty back on the top side of that 
girder again. 

“T tell you we was all sweatin’ an’ shakin’ a 
little under the strain an’ we sets there on the 
girder like three sparrows on a telephone wire 
until we kind of pull ourselves together again 
an’ can go back to work. That was a close 
call, wasn’t it, now?” demanded Billy Ryan, 
as he shouldered the coil of air hose for the 
pneumatic riveter he was getting ready to 
operate and started out among the girders 
again. 


THAT was the last I saw of Mosquito Billy 

Ryan. I went back to the newspaper 
‘office and wrote a story; some kind of a story 
about Billy’s trip through space from the 
bridge to the East River, and forgot all about 
him. Nor did I ever see him again or hear 
of him until one day not very long ago when 
a tiny five line press dispatch, a filler in the 
column of one of the New York newspapers 
told of the death of one William T. Ryan; 
Mosquito Billy. While working on a bridge 
somewhere out in the Middle West, he had 
been caught between two swinging girders 
and crushed to death. Billy had died with 
his boots on, on the job; as he had wanted 
to die. Also, he had evidently risen some- 
what beyond his early expectations, for the 
newspaper account stated that he was the 
construction foreman on the job, and that 
a had lived well beyond the age of thirty- 

ve. 


A Unique Eat-Shop 


By Harriette Wilbur 


UR Post-office building is strictly down- 
~ town, two blocks from the Union Sta- 
tion and less than that from the main busi- 
hess street. 

So English sparrows are very common 
about the ground and streets bordering the 
building. For this sparrow is the hoodlum 
among birds, always right down where things 
are going on, darting in and out traffic like a 
dog at a fair. 

_ The birds nest in the roof of the Union 
Station, and everywhere else they can find 
toom to build their stick and straw domiciles. 
One sees them feeding in the alleys and on the 
sidewalks, keeping a wary eye out for feet or 
wheels that might do them damage. 

One day last summer I was sitting in the 
car by the Post-office. Two cars were parked 
on the opposite side of the street, in front of a 
—_ Both were Fords, and tourist Fords at 

at. 

Suddenly, I noticed a sparrow fly from the 
Street up to the radiator of one of the cars 
and flutter there, much as a humming-bird 
feasts at the throat of a flower. 

Another sparrow followed the trick, and 
another, until three were prying about that 
radiator. One perched on the license bar, the 


1929 


other two clung to the lacework with their 
claws, or fluttered just before the radiator. 

“Look at those sparrows on that car,” I 
told a young boy passing by. ‘What are 
they doing?” 

He stopped, got interested and crossed over 
to find out. The birds flew away when he 
stepped near to them. He stooped over and 
with thumb and finger-nail led a dead 
grasshopper from an interstice in the radiator. 
He held it up with a grin. 

“Eating,” he reported, ‘‘it’s full of dead 
hoppers.” 

The boy came back across the street, and 
we watched those sparrows return to the 
unique eat-shop they had discovered on tap 
in the front of that Ford. 

“‘Well, I’ve heard a Ford is good for most 
anything, but I never knew it made a good 
bird-counter, before,” grinned the boy as he 
went on. 

How other sparrows got the good news I 
won’t try to say, but before I drove away 
there were seven, at one time, feeding from 
the radiators of those two touring cars. 
Evidently the cars had gone through a 
lively section, and had pigeon- 
holed a lot of the insects. 













THE OLD ALAMO 
<> 


ou can ate 
shoot straighter Ces 


Tle SF 


than Davy Crockett ! . 


(Third of a series of pioneer stories) 

“Remember the Alamo!” 
That cry, which rang from one end of Texas to the other in 
those thrilling days of nearly a century ago, when Texans 
were fighting for the liberty they loved so well, will always be 
associated with the memory of Davy Crockett. For it was at 
the Alamo that Crockett did his last superb shooting. His 
rifle, that bright March morning, accounted for many a blood- 
thirsty foeman, before he and the others of the gallant little 
band finally fell—fighting to the last. 
It could almost be said of Davy Crockett that he was born 
with a rifle. From earliest childhood it was his constant com- 
panion, and, as he himself has said in his autobiography, his 
“best friend in time of need.” His love of adventure and 
pioneer spirit ever drove him on beyond where white men had 
settled. And it was his deadly aim that was often his only pro- 
tection from marauding savages and other dangers of the trail.’ 
As a bear hunter, Davy Crockett gained a reputation that made him 
famous, even in his day when great bear hunters were plentiful. On one 
hunt, lasting a week, he killed seventeen; and pede Fag of a year he 
had a hundred and five bears to his credit. Small er that those other 
heroes of the Alamo welcomed him with open arms, when he came to lend 
his cool bravery and skill to the cause of freedom. 
Davy Crockett—fearless, resourceful, honest—what a heritage of 
courage, initiative and love of clean sport his name represents! How 
proud we all should be to live in the country that gave him birth! ... No 
other nation has ever developed such riflemen. 
Remember the Alamo! Yes—but remember, too, that you boys who 
practice today should shoot straighter than Davy Crockett! Think 
what an advantage you have in modern guns ammunition—just 
compare these with the crude “shooting tools” of Crockett’s day. If you 
start with a clean barrel and then shoot Peters Rustless exclusively, 
een rifle won’t even need cleaning. Consider how much it means to 

ve a constantly clean barrel. Think what it would mean now, if you 
had to shoot some of Davy’s old black powder! 
The discovery of spark photography—an exclusive Peters devel 
ment—has done more for ballistics than any one thing down through 
ages. By this process, the progress of ai bullets are studied in t— 

is has made possible for Peters in the improvement of am- 

munition can be better imagined than described. 
Insist on Peters Rustless. Don’t let your dealer “‘sell’”” you on a sub- 
stitute. With modern fire arms and Peters ammunition you can shoot 
even straighter than Davy Crockett! Write us for your copy of our 
free booklet entitled ““What ppens After the Shot Is Fired’’—and see 
the marvelous spark photographs made with an ure of but one mil- 
lionth of a second. THE TERS CARTRIDGE CoO., Dept. G-47. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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This Tooth Paste will keep your teeth clean and white. It is 

just foamy enough to make your mouth feel good and clean, and it tastes good. A 

reliable dentist originated it, and it is anteed to please you. The tooth brush is 

very fine quality. Enclose a dime or five 2-cent stamps in a sealed envelope, with 
our name and address, mail it to us and we will send this kit to you. Write the Postpaid in 
EPYRO LABORATORIES, Dept. E 27 Free St., Portland, Maine U.S. A. 








Real Scouts 
‘Vacation 


Make this an honest-toe 
goodness **Scout’’ vaca- 
tion! 


Practice your wood-craft in the 
great North Woods—hike over 
trails bl d by pi in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota— 
hunt with your camera in the 
wonders of the great National 
Parks and scenic attractions 
of the West—you’ll be sur- 
prised how inexpensively it 
can be done, 


Write today for free booke 








That’s what boys say when 
2 ther see the keen-ed; 
arble Safety Pocket For 









is used by sportsmen and 


pet ag emp nrg lets and complete infor- 
‘mous explorer car- 

ries them — because they mation, to 

know they can stake their C.A.C 

lage ra Passenger Traffic Manager 
Write for FREE BOOK 400 W. Madison St. 
showing big line of Axes, Knives, Compasses, Water- Chicago, IIL. 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 


‘oof tch Boxes, and many other things needed 
or hike, camp or tour. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
6092 Delta Av., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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) ON THE TRAILY 


special 


OW good hot 
meals taste 


folding portable 
out on hikes and 








st 
onty 10% 
trips. And it’s 


so easy to cook them with the little Sterno 
Stove. It heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Makes hot soup—crisp . bacon—sizzling 
eggs—even cooks steaks and chops. Makes 
delicious toast and steaming coffee. Yet 
Sterno Stove folds flat- (smaller than a 
pie-plate). Slip it into bag or knapsack. 

Use Sterno Stove at home too. Heats solder 
for radio parts. Melts glue for use in making 

lanes. Has hundreds of other uses, too! Sterno 

anned Heat supplies the fuel. It’s safe—no 
sparks, smoke, or cinders. Buy it at your local 
dealer and see Sterno Cooking Utensils. Send 
10¢ today for special Sterno Stove. Sterno Corp. 
(Est. 1887), Dept. BL-7, 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City. 


I "MAIL NOWr ~""@ 
iSterno Goan Degen. T E 

. t., 
New Yar wv. y. CANNED HE 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for Special ____. 
oterno Stove and new Cook Book. ff 


Licensed by U. S. Gov't for use only as fuel 


LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 
Guided by this method hundreds of 


spare time 
ty quickly. They have sold a 
‘ings while | i and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
cartoonista, and are now earning from 
$50 to $300 a week. 








facts about the possibilities In car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *Cireencr'onic” 
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Silver 


Ace 
Junior Racing Biplane 


Specially designed by SILVER ACE en- 
gineers, for you to fly as a monoplane, either 
igh wing or low wing, as a biplane or by 
removing the propeller, as a glider. 
We also have ogee 4 pending covering an 
automatic angle of incidence to the upper 
wing. Real working ailerons on the balsa 
wing. Celluloid propeller, landing gear 
and wheels. 
Ask your SILVER ACE dealer for the ready 
to fly Junior. Price $2.75. If he cannot 
supply you, remit to us, adding 50c for 
shipping. 


Beautiful new s2page catalog just o, 

the press—10c. It tells history of flight, 
pictures historic and modern fer and 
describes the complete SILVER ACE 
line of models, construction sets and 
supplies. 


AERO MODEL CO.. 
114 Nott Gatlae Dae 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











BOYS’ LIFE 


Ghosts and Haunts, Inc. 


a AT FIRST there was a horrible moaning 
and a sort of strangled screaming; then 
the Thing appeared, walking right through 
solid walls and locked doors. When Old 
Man Jeffries, who lived there and took care 
of the fruit and vegetables for me for twenty 
years, died, the last thing he said was that he 
would see me again. I’m not superstitious, 
but I almost believe he meant see me on earth, 
and is keeping his promise. What else can 
a man believe when he’s seen what I have?” 
The gang had been sent to “‘Stew”’ Pleas- 
ant’s uncle’s farm after we had had the 
thrilling experience of having the island where 
we were camping covered by a sudden flood. 
All our families thought we should get away 
to some quiet place to get over the excitement, 
and that hacking weeds in corn fields and 
helping thresh wheat was the best way to 
calm us down. Stew’s uncle’s place is fifteen 
miles from Cloverdale, where we live, and 
three miles from the village of Walkerstown. 
It’s so quiet that they put it in the Walkers- 
town Bugle when a chicken fails to cross the 
road on schedule, and the farmers think that 
watching the autos go past on the state 
highway is a nerve-racking thrill. 

But in case you don’t know the gang, I’d 
better introduce them. “Boney” Lewis 
says the brains of the gang are evenly di- 
vided into two halves—Stew and Bob, my 
kid brother, and “Preacher” Harrison and 
I having one half and Boney the other half. 
If he’d figured it by weight that estimate 
would be about right. 

It was the second night, after the dishes 
had been cleared away, and we were lying 
around and Stew’s uncle was talking. 

“T haven’t been able to get anyone to 
stay in that house on the truck farm since. 
One man, the best shot around here, fired 
three times at the Thing without moving it. 
We found the bullet holes close together in 
the wall. It just isn’t a human being. Every 
man describes the Thing differently, but they 
all agree that it is most horrible. 

And it’s too bad I can’t persuade anyone 
to take Jeffries’ place. The orchards need 
attention, and half the fruit is stolen. I’d 
give fifty dollars if that ghost was driven 
away or shown up.” 

Tired as we were, it was pretty late before 
we went to sleep that night. We went over 
the whole story of the haunted house, and 
tried to solve the mystery. The first appear- 
ance of the inhuman creature was just about 
a month after Jeffries died. It was seen by 
three persons, members of the family which 
had moved in to work the truck farm. After 
that, no one would stay in the house for long. 
Each time that doubting persons agreed to 
live there, they were driven away in fright. 
Stew’s uncle watched for three nights and 
on the third night it appeared and he was 
convinced. He had kept it quiet, hoping to 
get some one to stay there, and the men who 
had seen the Thing kept quiet, because they 
had bragged that they were not afraid. If 
it had not been for this, the place probably 
would have been known for miles around. 

“‘T wonder if we stayed there if we’d have 
the luck to see it,” Boney said, half to him- 


self. 

“Luck?” Bob groaned. “Say, you’d call 
it luck if you would catch the measles during 
vacation.” 

When we finally got to sleep everyone of 
us had nightmares in which skeletons and 
ghosts and haunted houses had important 
parts, 

The next day we worked in the corn field 
on the hill between Stew’s uncle’s home and 
the house on the corner of the farm which 
had been made into a truck farm. What 
had looked like an interesting old house that 
would be a good place to play on a rainy day 
now appeared mysterious and terrible. It 
was a one-storied brick affair of about five 
rooms, and it looked as if it was squatting 
among the weeds which had grown up around 
it, ready to jump at anything on the road 
below. Vines had covered almost the whole 
building and made it look even older than it 
was. A shutter was hanging loose, and a 
broken window-pane gave the place a more 
deserted look. Somehow we couldn’t help 
watching the place as we hacked at horse 
weeds and tore morning-glory vines from 
around the corn. 

“‘Now if I was a first-class ghost,” Preacher 
said, one of the times that we rested and 
measured the shadows of our hoes to see what 
times it was, “that’s the kind of house I’d 





pick to romp around in.” 


By Victor Green 


“Not being a first- or even second-class or 
steerage ghost,” Stew came back with, 
“T’m going to keep plenty far away from 
that place. Why, I stayed awake half the 
night last night wondering if there was any 
chance of that Thing coming to the wrong 
address by mistake.” 

We joked about it and talked about it all 
day, but when evening came and everything 
was quiet and sort of gloomy we were mighty 
glad to see Stew’s uncle coming in a wagon, 
and we made record speed to the end of our 
rows, cutting down about as much corn as 
wee 


But when we had piled on the wagon and 

the horses were stepping lively toward 
the house, we felt better. The sun was set- 
ting behind a bank of clouds and the quail 





At Morning on the Fourth 
By M. S. Merrill 


The long folds lift in the wind of 
wn; 
Hail to the flag like a flame un- 


curled, 
Out of man’s passion for liberty 


m.— 
Light in the dark of the world. 


Down through the years, still firm 
true, 
Come ringing the words that 
made us free; 
This is the day when they sound 
anew, 
Pealing from sea to sea. 


The Colors are streaming bright 
igh— 
Hail to the flag that was born of 
a flame! 


Long may it write in the morning 


y 
Liberty's lovely name! 











were whistling. We whistled to see if we 
could make them answer and you would have 
been surprised. That place was simply alive 
with quail. We hadn’t noticed it before. 
Stew said something about it. 

“Yes, I haven’t let anyone hunt quail on 
this farm for years,” his uncle told him. “I 
believe the quail know it, too. They get 
more common every summer.” 

‘Anyone ever try to shoot them?” Boney 
wanted to know. 

“T had trouble only once. Doc Blake’s 
boy and his gang of toughs from Walkers- 
town made all sorts of threats when I ran 
them off. That was about a year ago and 
I haven’t heard from them since. They'll 
get into serious trouble some day, though. 
They’ve been caught in hen roosts several 
times, but everyone likes Doc Blake too well 
to prosecute them.” 

We helped with the chores when we got 
to the house, milking and feeding and turning 
the cream separator. By the time we had 
eaten an extra good supper it was pretty late, 
and everyone started for bed. 

But Boney had an idea, as he is in the habit 
of doing, and that idea didn’t include going 
to bed. When he called we all came and sat 
on his bed. 

“What say we go on a ghost hunt?” he sug- 
gested. Boney has more nerve than anyone 
I ever knew, or he doesn’t have any nerves— 
it’s about the same thing. 

“Swell chance,” Bob answered. ‘Among 
the things I won’t do, interfering with a 
ghost’s plans is right at the head of the list.” 

“Aw, you surely don’t believe in ghosts, 
do you? We'll find that there’s some very 
simple answer to it all. And what if we 
find out what it is—we’ll get ten dollars 
apiece.” 

“Tf a ghost wants to get acquainted with 
me,” Bob said, “it can come on over. I’ve 
definitely decided that no ghost can be a pal 
of mine.” 

We were all kind of glad that he was 
sticking to his word. None of us believed in 
ghosts, but then, well, we admitted that we 
might be wrong. 

All except Boney. He had an idea and 
there was no talking him out of it. ‘“Didn’t 
any of you notice by the wires that the place 
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has electric lights? We'll light the house up 
like a bonfire. With a blanket apiece to 
sleep on we'll be all fixed. Very likely we 
won’t have a chance to sleep in a haunted 
house again.” 

_ “But we can sleep on a railroad track or 
in a leaky boat or on the edge of a cliff or 
something like that,” Bob answered. “It’s 
all about the same in my mind.” 

“Well, if you are scared, stay here. I’m 
going.” And Boney rolled up a blanket and 
we knew he wasn’t bluffing. 

Well, there wasn’t any choice. We had 
to stick together, even if the one that pre- 
tended to be the great master mind of the 
gang went crazy. Each of us rolled up a 
blanket and tiptoed downstairs and out the 
side door. 

It is nearly a half mile around by the state 

road from Stew’s uncle’s home to the house 
which we were bound for. We must have 
been a funny-looking bunch, sneaking down 
the white road with blankets under our arms 
and hardly daring to speak above a whisper. 
But four-fifths of us didn’t feel funny. There 
were heavy clouds banked in the sky, cutting 
off any light from the moon and stars. A 
pretty strong wind moaned and made the 
branches of the trees wave at us. It was 
plenty creepy and as ghosty a night as any 
spirit could ask for. 
_ And the house didn’t look especially invit- 
ing, itself. There were gloomy weeping wil- 
low trees in the front yard that made you 
shudder just to look at them. The black 
windows of the house seemed to kind of 
watch us as we came up the weedy walk. 
By the time we were at the porch I was 
holding my breath and gripping a club I had 
picked up so hard that it’s a wonder it didn’t 
break. If I had heard a single board creak 
in that house just then, I would have leit 
so — I couldn’t have stopped inside of 
a mile. 


BONEY wasn’t showing it, though, if he 

had lost any of his nerve. He stepped 
up on the porch, turned the knob, and shoved 
the door. It wasn’t locked and swung in- 
ward silently. A sort of damp, cool breeze 
struck us. Inside it was as dark as a cave. 
Boney felt near the door on the wall, and 
after what seemed like a year or so he snapped 
a switch and the room was flooded with light. 
Say, maybe that wasn’t a relief! . I felt my 
hair coming back from where it had been 
standing alone, and I pulled my finger-nails 
out of my club. 

Before long we had the whole house lighted 
and were exploring it. We felt much more 
cheerful now. In the front of the house we 
found two rooms, a small parlor and a bed- 
room. In the back was a dining-room and 
next to it the kitchen. But between these, 
and extending across the house, was a large 
room which might-have been used years ago 
as a sort of living-room or hall. It was here 
that the Thing had appeared time after time, 
and it was here that we were going to spend 
the night. While the rest of us examined 
the room, Boney locked every door in the 
house with the keys he found in the keyholes 
and was inspecting the windows to see that 
they were locked. He left the lights on 
in every room, which was some comfort. 

The room we were in seemed safe as a fort. 
There were two windows on each side, but 
these were locked, and the last man that lived 
in the house had put in strong iron bars. 
A door led to each of the other rooms in the 
house, but these were locked from our side 
with both key and bolts. If the walls had 
been thick or if they had had any decorative 
woodwork we would have looked for secret 
passageways, like almost every house in de 
tective stories has. But they were of plaster. 
covered with wallpaper, and there wasn’t 
a break in the wallpaper. The doors were 
ordinary heavy doors, and the door frames 
fitted solidly into the wall. After our in- 
spection we felt pretty safe. It would take 
a real ghost to get to us, and even a genuine 
ghost would have a little trouble. 

Well, we put our blankets together on the 
bare floor and laid on four of them and under 
one. In spite of the fact that it was the mid- 
dle of the summer and the windows were 
closed, it was cool inside. And anyway cool 
chills ran up and down my back. It was black 
as ink outside now, and it had started to rain. 
The wind was stronger, and every few min- 
utes the loose shutter creaked and banged the 
wall. A few autos passed on the state road, 
but this was little comfort. 
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finest carbon steel. Shaped for 
cleaning fish, skinning game. 
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Boney and Bob never did get to sleep, but 
the rest of us were enjoying nightmares be- 
fore midnight. I dreamed something had 
a grip on my leg and was trying to stretch 
it. Gradually I realized that it wasn’t all 
adream. All four of the fellows were sitting 
up as stiff as statues, and Bob was as pale as 
if he had seen a ghost already. 

Then I heard it—a low, dreary moan which 
filled the house and seemed to echo and re- 
echo through the room. The skin of my 
scalp tingled and I believe my hair stood on 
end. I know my hand shook as I reached for 
my club. The lights went out and we were 
left in darkness! We couldn’t even see the 
walls of the room. The moan came again, 
louder and louder, and this time it ended in 
an insane, cackling laugh. I was simply 
frozen stiff. 

A third moan—a long silence—then some- 
thing banged behind us! We looked, but 
could see nothing. I had only turned for 
a split fraction of a second when one of the 
gang grabbed my arm and made me turn 
around again. There in front of us, standing 
against the blank wall was a gleaming, naked 
skeleton. It was plain to see in spite of the 
darkness, the bony arms waving and the 
ghastly skull grinning. There were black, 
staring holes where the eyes should have 
been, and about every other tooth was 
knocked out, making it look even more hor- 
rible. I wanted to jump up, run, yell, do 
anything, but I could not move a muscle. 

One of the bony hands went up to the skull 
and the skull was lifted up—a foot above the 
shoulder bones! Then it was replaced and 
the mouth opened and the mad, rasping 
laugh filled the room. 

The Thing started toward us, very slowly 
dragging along, until it was at our feet and 
hanging over us. Every bone gleamed with 
that unearthly light. Slowly an arm was 
raised and a fleshless finger pointed at us— 
then that laughter that made our teeth chat- 
ter could be heard ringing through the house. 

Then the Thing walked noiselessly back- 
ward, still pointing. There was another 
laugh, this time ending in a sort of moaning 
sob. The skull disappeared, leaving the rest 
of the skeleton standing headless. Then all 
faded away. A last moan seemed to shake 
the house and all was still again. 

“L-Llet’s get out,” Bob choked, and now 
even Boney was ready. We grabbed our 
blankets and unlocked the doors as fast as 
we could and in about thirty seconds we were 
in the road, not even stopping to turn off 
the light. From here, the house seemed to 
be ablaze with lights, but no one except 
Boney was curious to see how it looked. We 
ran the half-mile through the rain as we never 
had run before. 

There was no more sleep for us in the short 
time before daylight, and as soon as we heard 
them stirring downstairs we got up. Boney 
made us promise not to say a word about 
what we had done. It was Sunday, luckily, 
and we would get some rest. 


A Fight 


At breakfast, though, Boney began to 
complain about a few small specks of poison 
ivy on his arms. This puzzled me, because 
he didn’t often make a fuss over a little 
thing like that. But he kept it up until 


Stew’s uncle said that when we went after | | 


ice in the car he’d take Boney to the doctor. 

Well, that afternoon the whole gang of us 
marched into Dr. Blake’s office at his home, 
just on account of Boney’s poison ivy. While 
the doctor put medicine on his arms, Boney 
was looking around. 

“Almost every office I have been in,” 
Boney said, as though he’d inspected doctor’s 
offices all his life, “had a skeleton or at least 
a skull around as a sort of decoration.” 

“Yes,” Dr. Blake said, “‘I had one for a 
long time myself, but it fell over one time 
and a hole was knocked in the skull and so 
I put it up in the attic. It’s been there for 
two or three years.” 

“Well,” Boney said as we were riding back 
to the farm, “I guess we solved your ghost 
mystery for you, didn’t we?” and he stuck 
out his chest until a button flew off his shirt. 

“‘What? What do you mean?” Stew’s 
uncle wanted to know and the rest of us be- 
gan to think the excitement had gone to 
Boney’s head. 

Boney told all about the night before. 

‘ " But that doesn’t explain what the Thing 


is. 

“Of course it does. Some one came along 
the road last night and saw the house lighted 
up. Later some one came back with a gang 
and climbed the vines to the attic window 
and into the unfloored attic. The ceiling of 
the hall was cut up by large squares of old- 
fashioned woodwork. These squares could 
have been cut out and lifted to make holes. 
Everyone inspected the walls when they 
should have looked at the ceiling. 

“Some one in the attic cut the electric light 
wires and made all the noise to keep us from 
hearing them move around. Some weight on 
a string was dropped behind us to attract our 
attention. Then a black cloth which had 
covered the skeleton that had been lowered in 
the dark was jerked off and it seemed that 
the skeleton had walked through the wall. 
Remember that puppet show we saw last fall? 
Well, the skeleton was made to move by 
strings from above like the puppets. Phos- 
phorus paint would make it shine in the 
dark like that. When the cloth was lowered 
over it, it seemed to disappear, then it was 
hauled up. 

“There’s only one gang that could have 
got a skeleton. There’s only one gang that 
would like to get revenge on the owner of the 
house. And that same gang would like to 
steal fruit from the orchard near the place— 
Dr. Blake’s son’s gang. They made ghosting 
a regular business.” 

“But maybe even our gang wouldn’t 
have found them out if we hadn’t noticed 
a rough patch in the skull and seen some one 
in the attic of the house light a cigaret as we 


walked away!” 


for Life 


By E. W. Irwin 


‘THis incident occurred in January, ror10, 

on the Gulf Coast of Florida, where I 
was trapping otter. I was then nearly 
sixty-six years old, and had followed the trap 
line over half a century. I had a line of 
traps set in the tide channels or creeks in 
the vast saw grass marsh that bordered the 
coast for many miles. On the morning in 
question I visited a trap set the day before, 
and on arriving there, saw at once I had 
made a catch. Everything was torn up and 
appeared as it always did when I had 
caught an otter. So I stepped down into 
the channel and felt around with my axe to 
locate the chain, which I soon found drawn 
tight towards the opposite bank of the trail. 
Hooking the axe underneath the chain I 
began to pull. It took all my strength to start 
it towards me; and in doing so, I pulled my 
feet down deep into the quicksand. 

After a moment or two of hard pulling, I 
could feel the chain beginning to yield and 
the next minute the trap came up with the 
foot of the largest Alligator I ever saw. It 
proved to be the hind foot which was the 
only thing that saved my life for a minute. 
I caught a good hold of the trap with my 
left hand and pulled it tight to me. The 
hind leg is situated midway of the body, 
and I knew if I could keep the foot up close 
to my body, he could neither reach me with 
his teeth or stick me with his tail. If he 
had been caught by the front leg, nothing 
could have kept him from me. He at once 
came to the surface and began to try to get 


hold of me. He would turn his wide open 
mouth as near to me as he could, when 
with the axe in my right hand, I would 
strike him on the skull. Then he would 
duck his head under water and strike at me 
with his tail; I would strike him at the base of 
the tail, trying to sever the spinal cord. 

My feet were firmly anchored in the quick- 
sand. It was impossible to get out of his 
way. I must either kill him right where I 
stood, or he would kill me. And thus we 
fought. He was continually throwing mud 
and water all over me, and jerking with all 
his power on the trap. And I was striking 
with all my force either at his head or tail, 

er happened to be uppermost at the 
time. I soon realized I had not the strength 
to hold him long. He was too large and 
powerful for me. Finally, after some 
minutes of this furious contest, he did suc- 
ceed in jerking loose from me and, turning 
with open jaws, came straight at me. I had 
struck him so many times on the head that 
I think he must have been partly blinded by 
the force of the blows and the blood in his 
eyes. As he came rushing at me, with wide 
open mouth, I swung my body quickly to 
the right as far as I could. He went past me 
and grabbed the saw grass bank in his jaws. 
Then I saw my opportunity. I knew he 
would hold for a minute. With both hands, 
I struck with all my power at the back of 
his neck. I struck three heavy blows before 
I could sink the axe in deep enough to sever 
the spinal cord. Then it was all over. 
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“TI am surely glad of the oppor- 
tunity The Crowell Publishing 
Company has given me to get 
business training, earn my own 
spending money, and win such 
dandy prizes as baseball and 
football equipment, radio, watch 
and many other worth while 
things,” says Henry George. 


You Can Do the Same 


Henry is a Crowell Junior Sales- 
man who delivers, in his spare 
time, Collier’s, The National 
Weekly, The American Magazine 
and Woman’s Home Companion, 
to regular customers. He had 
no experience to start. We 
taught him how to find the read- 
ers of these well known maga- 
zines. 


Mail the Coupon Now 
You can be as 
Henry George. 

coupon attached. 


successful as 
Just mail the 


Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. C-111 
The Crowell Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 

Dear Jim: I want to earn money and 
prizes. Send me a supply of magazines 
and full instructions. 














Hey 


You want to know the tricks ? 
that put the kick into camp 
life. Its easy when you know 
how—and it’s easy to know 

how if you pack these books 

in your kit. 


The Boys’ 
Book of 
Camp Life 
by Elon Jessup gives you 
the dope on tents and tent- 
making; sleeping in the open; 


making camp; clothing and 
canes: 5 mee and map- 


back- tte 
and axes; measuring i dstarces 


tying rope; troubles and cures; etc 
Profusely iiistrated $2.00. 


The Boys’ Book 
of Canoeing 


' Elon Jessup tells everything you want to know 

ut choosing your canoe and navigating it 
under all conditions as = as care ane —: sail- 
ing canoes; canoe camping; pol ; the genes 
as a life saver; etc., etc. Profusely il fetiated $2. 


Jack Knife Citheen 


by J. A. Wilder is a he-man cook book which 
shows you how to get up a good meal when you 
are roughing it and have nothing but a jackknife. 

Profusely illustrated $2.00. 


See these books at any bookstore or 
order direct from the publishers 
semana es Sea eS eS eee eee SE ee eee 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 
286 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Send me at once the books which I have checked. 


Boys’ Book of Camp Life 
Boys’ Book of Canoeing 
Jack Knife Cookery 


I inclose $2.00 for each book. 


Name..... 


Address 
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governments. His book, “The French in the 
Heart of America,” was crowned by the Aca- 
demie Francaise and awarded the gold medal 
of the Geographic Society, Paris. He has been 
a member of the Executive Board of the 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
since 1920, and for nine years Chairman of its 
Committee on Education. He is the founder 
of the Junior American Red Cross and promi- 
nently identified with numerous social, educa- 
tional and scientific organizations in this 
country and abroad. He has devoted a life- 
time to the spiritual, mental and physical 
upbuilding of boys and the furtherance of 
international friendship and good will. On 
more than one occasion he has been chosen 
to represent the Youth of America. His 
personal relations and public utterances have 
been an unfailing source of inspiration to 
boys and their leaders. 

loward F. Gillette, banker, former Pres- 
ident of the Chicago Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, from 1922 to 1926, and 
member for many years of the National 
Field Committee. Elected to the National 
Executive Board in 1927 and appointed 
Chairman of the Sea Scout Committee. He 
has been interested in Sea Scouting since its 
inception, and in 1918, while Chairman of 
the Chicago Council, organized that division 
of Scouting there. The progress of Sea 
Scouting in Region VII is due largely to his 
efforts. Through his generosity and interest 
a budget for the greatly enlarged and vitalized 
National Sea Scout Department was made 
possible in 1926 and 1927, and under his 
inspiring leadership, membership in this 
division of Scouting has doubled in the last 
year, and has become an active part of the 
older boys’ program. He inspired the Bor- 
den Expedition to the Arctic in which eight 
Sea Scouts participated, and is personally 
promoting a Sea Scout party of twelve to 
the World Jamboree, 1929. 

Charles D. Hart, physician, active head 
of the Philadelphia Scout Organization since 
1911; member of the Regional Committee of 
Region II. At the time of the Federal in- 
corporation of the National Council, and for 
several years thereafter, a member of the 
Executive Board of the National Council. 
He was instrumental in developing the well- 
known Mackenzie Boy Scout statuette, the 
Sousa Boy Scout March, the Golden Book 
of Scout Heroes, the Philadelphia Boy Award. 
To his efforts are largely due the success of 
the Scout Movement in Philadelphia, the 
system of summer camping as developed at 
Treasure Island, which sets an example to the 
entire country of the practicality of camping 
on a Troop basis, and many other special 
activites of the Council. 


Captain H. H. Raily in accepting the 
award for Commander Byrd read a radio 
message he had received from ‘Little Amer- 
ica,” in which the Commander said: 

‘There is no honor I appreciate more than 
this one from the Boy Scout Organization, 
because I have from the first considered it as 
probably the greatest movement of its kind 
for the making of the right sort of men, 
manly and yet gentle, decent and yet tol- 
erant, strong and yet kindly. Therefore, 
undeserving though I am, you must know 
how much it means to me that you feel that 
I have been able to do something to forward 
the Movement. 

“This is a good chance to tell you that 
Paul Siple is everything that I think a young 
man should be. He lives up to your training 
and he has the respect, admiration and affec- 
tion of every man in the camp.” 


New Plans 

AS ALREADY statéd, the deliberations of 

the National Council resulted in the 
approval of the scheme of a new organization 
of the national work, including the formation 
of four main divisions of Program, Operation, 
Personnel and Business. The Executive 
Board was enlarged and thirteen new mem- 
bers elected to bring up the total of the Exec- 
utive Board members to forty-two. The 
following new members were selected: For 
one year—Kenneth O’Brien, New York; 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia; Stuart W. 
French, Pasadena, Cal., and Parmly Herrick, 
Cleveland. For two years—Judge Fred- 
erick Kernochan, New York; Robert K. 
Cassatt, Philadelphia; Frank G. Hoover, 
Canton, Ohio, and F. J. Fisher, Detroit. 
For three years—Marshall Field 3d, New 
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York; Bruce Barton, New York; Phillip L. 
Reed, Chicago; Frank W. Wozencroft, Dal- 
las, and W. H. Cowles, Spokane. 

The National Council also authorized the 
raising of the ten-million-dollar fund for 
capital expense in organizing a retirement 
plan for Scout Executives, establishing a 
permanent training school and the financing 
of business and other operations. Only a 
quiet campaign is contemplated and this will 
not be undertaken until some time in the 
fall of this year. The decisions mentioned 
above are likely to have a very important 
bearing on the growth of Scouting in this 
country. In nineteen years the Boy Scout 
Movement in America has grown to a mem- 
bership of over 800,000 men and boys. It 
has served over four million boys in this 
period—a number equal to the boys served 
by every other country in the world through 
the program of Scouting. The expanding 
program has made such imperative demands 
on the national organization that the mem- 
bers of the National Council felt that it was 
of the utmost importance that facilities be 
provided so that an increasing number of 
boys who wish to, may take advantage of 
the opportunity to become Scouts, and that 
opportunities be provided so that the best 
training in leadership be provided for the 
boys who want to take full advantage of the 
program. 


A Scout Goes Exploring in the Smokies 
[N THE month of June, an expedition spon- 

sored by the Asheville Times of Asheville, 
N. C., set out for the wildest part of the 
Great Smokies. Surprising as it may seem, 
there are parts of these mountains that have 
been unexplored, and the expedition is aim- 
ing at one of the wildest and ruggedest por- 
tions of this unknown range. The aim of the 
expedition is to find certain ancient Indian 
relics that it is rumored are to be found on 
certain unexplored cliffs of the Sawtooth 
Mountains; to discover the most rugged and 
wildest parts of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park area for the general public; 
and to publish an account of it for the benefit 
of campers and hikers, to whom this whole 
region will be open when it is made a part of 
the Great Smoky National Park. 

The party consists of two experienced men 
nominated by the Asheville Times, who are 
representatives of the National Forest Ser- 
vice, and a representative Boy Scout from 
the Boy Scouts of the Daniel Boone ren 
of North Carolina. 

A contest was conducted based on the 
Scouting record and ability in pioneering, 
first aid, camping, cooking, woodcraft, pho- 
tography, astronomy, etc. Each candidate 
was required to write a statement as to 
why he would like to join the expedition. 

Eagle Scout William Bibb Greet, of Troop 
No. 7, Asheville, N. C., age 16, was chosen 
from 1,000 Scouts interested in going on the 
expedition. Charles Edward Fisher, of 
Troop No. 4, Biltmore, N. C., and Joseph 
Alfred Miller, Jr., of Troop No. 1, Brevard, 
N. C., were chosen alternates. 

A. W. Allen, Scout Executive of the Daniel 
Boone Council, advises us that Scout Greet 
is planning to write a story of his adventures 
for Boys’ Lire. 


Another Scout Receives Carnegie 
Medal 


THE Bronze Medal of the Carnegie Hero 

Fund Commission and an award of $1,600, 
to be used for educational purposes, have 
recently been awarded to Sherman Potter, 
13-year-old negro Boy Scout of Sandusky, 
Ohio, for his heroic rescue of a drowning boy 
who broke through the ice on Sandusky Bay 
while ice-skating during the winter of 1926. 
The Scout was awarded the Gold Honor 
Medal soon after the rescue was made. The 
Carnegie Hero Award is another tribute to 
his bravery. 

The story of the rescue made by Scout 
Potter was reported in these pages some time 
ago. Ten-year-old Omar Meyer, Jr., broke 
through the ice on a cold mber day 
while skating on Sandusky Bay. Scout 
Potter, who was also skating, started to 
crawl to the boy’s assistance, when the ice 
broke and flung him into the freezing water. 
The Scout, despite the fact that he was 
wearing ice-skates and an overcoat, thought 
not of his own safety but of rescuing Meyer. 
Grasping Meyer by the clothing, he broke. his 
way for twenty or thirty feet through the thin 
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ice until he found a place where the ice 
would hold his weight. Then, climbing: to 
the surface, he dragged the boy ’ to safety. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
Emergency Patrols of Boy Scouts have 
been organized in the city of Dallas, Texas, 
and are prepared to iy general emergency 
service in time of n 
*_ * * 


For the third successive year, Boy Scouts 
of Rochester, N. Y., have made a complete 
traffic count in the city as a Good Turn to 
the Traffic Committee of that city. 


* * * 


The President’s Medal of the National 
Safety Council, highest award that that 
organization can offer to those who risk their 
lives to save the lives of others, has been 
awarded to Scout Orlo Cummings of Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 

- * 

Felix A. Danton, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
this year been awarded the Silver Cup pre- 
sented by the National Lone Scout Council 
Chiefs to the Scout who has done the most 
consistent work for the organization during 
the year. 

* * * 

When the steamer Peary sailed recently 
to the South Seas, it carried on board among 
its personnel William Schloos, Jr., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as a representative of the boy- 
hood of the country. The Peary was at one 
time used by Donald McMillan in his Arctic 
explorations. 

* * 7 

Twenty-one members of Troop 11, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by putting out a grass fire near 
the Guyasuta Reservation, saved a nearby 
oil well from going up in flames. 

* 7” * 


Scout William Silver of Troop 4, Butte, 
Montana, has been presented with a medal 
by the City Health Department for his work 
in the interest of health and sanitation. 

+ + + 


A cup has been presented by Lieutenant 
Kelly of the United States Aviation Service 
for the Boy Scout making the best model 
aeroplane at Grove City, 


* * * 


A map of the highways and streets of 
Geneva, Ohio, showing every building and 
tree in the city, is being made by Boy Scouts 
of that community. 

* * ” 


When a general alarm was sent out over the 
loss of two-year-old Billy Wyatt at Seattle, 
Wash., Scouts joined the sheriff and policemen 
in the hunt. Two Scouts, Sander Frolick 
and Dan Walters, succeeded in tracking the 
youngster and returning him to his parents. 


* * * 


Scout George McCudy, of Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, has been awarded the coveted 
Lindbergh Trophy in the Model Aeroplane 
Contest sponsored by the Boy Scouts Dj that 
city. The plane which won the contest was 
a model of a German Taube which he con- 
structed ‘in his workshop at his home on 
Fenton Street. The Scout is already con- 
structing a larger model plane than the one 
which won the prize. 

* * 7 


“T have been the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court in this city for a number of years and 
have had all kinds of boys brought before 
me on many different charges, but in all the 
years that I have served I have never had a 
boy brought before me who has had Boy 
Scout training.”—Judge Guilford of the 
Minneapolis, Minn., Juvenile Court. 

* * * 


Scout Russel Jumonville of Troop No. 22, 
New Orleans, La., has been awarded a 
scholarship to study aviation as the first prize 
in a Model Aeroplane Contest held in that 
city. Scout Jumonville built a model of 
“The Spirit of St. Louis.” Instructions to 
make this model were given in Boys’ Lire 
about a year and a half ago. 

+ * x 


Boy Scouts of Anniston, Ala., helped city 
officials to take a complete census of the 
town. 
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Gates of Arrowe Park with their wrought-iron arrow design. 





It is here the 


International Jamboree will be held 


About the Jamboree Site 


(Reprinted from the Jamboree Magazine) 


WAS very proud of the mission that the 

Journal des Eclaireurs had given me, and 
I entered the Imperial Headquarters of the 
Scouts across the Channel with the appear- 
ance of a man who knows the importance of 
the task which has been set him. 

Here I am at the door of the International 
Bureau, I show my Scout passport, am intro- 
duced and have a warm reception . . . after 
which I am told the times of trains to Liver- 
pool, the address of the Commissioner for 
this city, and the addresses of the restaurants 
and hotels there. 

The next day, after a four and a half 
hours’ journey, I arrived at Liverpool. Here 
I paid a short visit to Mr. Murphy, District 
Commissioner, a charming man. I then took 
a tramcar, and a boat across the estuary of 
the Mersey, then another tram and an 
omnibus. These took me through the small 
town of Birkenhead to a crossroad right in 
the heart of the country. This is it. 

Before me stands a big wrought-iron gate 
of which the principal design is crossed 
arrows, from which the estate takes its name: 
Arrowe Park. 

A big wall limits the park on the side of 
the road. On the gate is a notice. ‘“‘No 
admission to the Park.” And I have come 
from Paris for this? 

I introduced myself to the lodge-keeper 
as: “A correspondent of the Journal des 
Eclaireurs of Paris.’””’ That was sufficient! 
Which shows the importance of the paper 
to which I have the honor of belonging. 
Even in this remote part of England its 
name alone is enough . . . but enough said! 

The keeper accorded me a broad smile, 
opened the gate, and pointed out the way. 

A visit was well worth the trouble! 

A beautiful avenue led up to the Hall, a 
big old-fashioned, fairly low building, sur- 
rounded by an English garden and a park, 
both magnificently kept. 

To the right is a wooded glade, down 
which I went. Suddenly I was at the edge 
of the forest, where stretching before me, as 
far as the eye could reach, was an immense 
meadow crossed by avenues and dotted with 
small thickets and ponds. A magnificent 
sight and a splendid panorama. 

It is here, on a piece of ground of over 
four hundred and fifty acres, that the biggest 
camp that has ever been seen will rise 

One feels as if isolated from the world here 
on this piece of ground, completely surrounded 
by thick shrubs and high trees, amongst which 
all good Scouts could tell Ash-trees, Oaks and 
Alders. 

I followed the glades to the west, then to 
the north, following the itinerary given me 
by the keeper, and I came upon the lake, 
hidden in the trees with its sides fringed with 
primroses and all soris of wild flowers. 

And then I returned in a thoughtful mood 
to the Hall across: the whole of the park. 

In a few weeks, ‘work will be in full swing 
here. Think of it! A town of 50,000 boys 
1; going to rise up. Water, electricity, tele- 
phones, washing places and kitchens are 


going to be installed and they must be 
finished in time. 

And then thousands of tents, thousands of 
patrols of Scouts will liven these fields, which 
to-day are so peaceful and calm, with their 
laughter and shouts. 

There will be about 50,000 of us there! 

And shall I be there too? I hope so. 

H. Howpert, 
(Le Journal des Eclaireurs, France.) 


E HAVE several requests from school- 

boys in Germany for correspondents be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and sixteen, who 
are able to understand German. Some of 
these boys know enough English to be able 
to read letters, but wish to write their an- 
swers in German; there are others who do 
not know any English and want letters 
written in German. This is an excellent 
opportunity for Scouts and boys who are 
studying the German language in school. 

A twenty-three-year-old Italian, who is 
studying engineering and speaks English 
and French, wants to have several corre- 
spondents about his age. 

A twenty-one-year-old Rover of South 
Africa wishes to have an American Scout 
correspondent. If you answer this request, 
please write the letter so that it can be sent 
to the Scout Headquarters for another 
Rover in the event that this one has already 
received a sufficient number of letters. A 
Cub Scout from South Africa also wants to 
hear from an American Cub Scout. Prob- 
ably a young Tenderfoot would do. 

A Scoutmaster from Massachusetts wishes 
to get in touch with a Scout Leader from the 
United States going to Jamboree at Birken- 
head, one about twenty-five years of age, 
and interested in photography. 

A sixteen-year-old Lone Scout of Maine, 
interested in Journalism and plant collecting, 
wants a correspondent in the United States, 
also one in Canada and one in England. 

A fourteen-year-old Scout of Minnesota 
wishes to correspond with a Scout about his 
age in New York City, one who is interested 
in Astronomy. He would also like to write 
to boys from Washington, D. C., and New 
Orleans. 

A sixteen-year-old boy from Utah, who is 
at present an invalid and away from his 
parents, writes that he is especially interested 
in beadwork and that he would like to 
correspond with a Scout from Florida or 
Georgia, who is interested in this hobby and 
who would be willing to exchange patterns. 
He would probably welcome letters from boys 
in other states also. 

If you desire to respond to any of the 
above requests, please write a letter for the 
boy in question, put the proper amount of 
postage on the envelope and leave it un- 
sealed; write on a separate slip your name, 
address, age, etc., and directions about 
where you wish your letter to go, and send 
to the Secretary. Addresses of members are 
not given out, and it is necessary to write a 
letter in order to secure a correspondent. 
The Rules may be secured by writing the 
Secretary. A stamped, return-addressed 
envelope ought to accompany the request. 
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GRO-CORDS 
Are Great! 


never knew what it meant to 
have non-slip, non-skid soles 
and heels on my shoes until I 
wore GRO-CORDS. Boy! I’m 
certainly glad I found out about 
them. Now I won't wear any- 
thing else. You can run as fast as 
you like on wet grass or climb up 
the steepest hill, without falling. 


The 
GRO -CORD 
Sole 
has been officially 
adopted as regu- 
lation for the Boy 
ScoutsofAmerica. 






Munson 





No Kidding, Fellows— 


L 


“Cord tire wear in every pair’ 
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Wear Them/Everywhere! : 
“Are they good looking? Say, 
they’re the classiest soles you 
ever saw. Do they wear? I'll say 
they do—I still have my first pair. 
Believe me after you've tried 
GRO-CORD Soles and Heels 
you won’t wear anything else. 
Forhikes, camp,schoolorSunday 
wear there’s nothing like them”. 
Insist on GRO-CORDS on your 
next pair of shoes. Be sure to look 
for the name GRO-CORD on the 
bottom of each sole and heel. 
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LIMA CorD SOLE AND HEEL COMPANY 
LIMA, OHIO 





FUN FOR $3. 
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Red & G 
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Taylor Official Compass 
It has an olive drab finished hunter 

case, bar needle and aluminum dial with official 

insignia. Automatic needle stop. Jeweled center. 


Manufactured by 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
May be procured through your outfitter or 











regular source of supply. 
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'Wateyiblersdaebulecc 
Boys 


Surprise and puzzie your iriends with 
magic chemical tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and — write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts ere  oney with Chem- 
craft Junior. It’s the best box oi fun 
you ever had! "Get yours now. 














ONLY 25c POSTPAID 
FREE CATALOG 





yours right away! 


The Porter Chemical Co. 
52 East Washington St. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 one | ~ ce pase boo 
stuttering. Cause and 
cured myself ee stammering B. N. Bogue, 


11169 Bogue Bidg., 1147 'N. “il "St, Indianapolis 
YOUNG MAN 
Be Up and 
~~ Doing 
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=. New 
Bandit Proof 
Railway Mail Car 


U. S. Government Jobs 
$1260 to $3400 Year 
mt are ae 
Paid Vacations f Gentlemen: Rush to me without 


Common charge 32-page book with list of 
education U.S. Government it big paid positions 
Sufficient Obtainable. Send full particulars, 

Mail coupon ,¢ 
day— PE socks sweeter tsspetpeoecce 


REAL BOYS 


As the Indian traveled through the 
forest — soundlessly, tirelessly, 
comfortably — so can you, if you 
wear the same type of footwear that 
he invented—True Moccasins. 


BASS MOCCASINS 
(The Footwear Real Boys Like) 
Ask us to tell you why these True Moccasins 


gt ea geek ty map apd 
's a style for every purpose. 
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101 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 
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GH.BASS & Co. 





Oh Boy. 


Real Fun and Healthy Exercise 
You can do this too with a 
Johnson Ideal Spinning Rope 


These ropes are 
used by profes- 
toy. No. 10, 20 ft. 
No. 12,22 ft.long, 
paid in U.S. A. 
instructions 
primary rules of 
ning, by Bernard 
free with each 
After you have 
ed the first stunts, 


the same as 
sionals. Nota 
long, $1.25. 
$1.75, post 
Illustrated 
showing 
rope spin- 
S.Mason, 


rope. 


S. Mason's 
to Spin a 
tures des- 
spinning 
a lariat and 
knots, price 
dealer or 


will want Bernard \ 
new book, “How 
Rope”, with pic- 
cribing all rope 
tricks, how to throw 
do trick cow-boy 
50c. Ask your 
write — 


Johnson Ideal Halter Co. 
CORTLAND, N, Y. 
AURORA, ILL. or SARNIA, ONT., CAN. 





Has wing spread 16” with main Senshege 36 14”; 7” carved 
wood | propeller; 6 ply rubber motor. great 
hel Completely led. Simply fasten, wi —_s launch. 
‘Bic. suniee — 3 spread; 9” ek 4 tply 

Para rubber, 1/8” flat, 1 foo egarantced to a 
erdeas be atte 7st be feoat S/o" a pt fe feat, Pontnee al 
SPEEDO MFG. CO., Dept. a2 200 Albany yon Brookiyn, N. Y. 





Send money 
Pay "Postmen 
wee postage. 


159-06 Somaien A 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 


BECKER’S 


Build this Model Air- 


plane Yourself 


”T, le, is 
JUNKER “Bremen” 53330550" 
all materials and complete instructions, $8.50 


Send for your copy of our 56-page 
Get Yours! booklet which contains the scientific 


knowledge we gained through 20 years experience in 
model airplane construction. It illustrates and describes 
famous airplanes, also all parts required by model 

builders, experimenters and inventors. This 10¢ 
booklet is mailed to you upon receipt of 


Your dealer can supply you. If not, write us. 


U. S. MODEL AIRCRAFT CORP. 


397-399-D BRIDGE ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Circling about our heads, it banked at an 
angle which showed to advantage the con- 
tour of the wing, which was the extreme 
deviation from regular aeronautical design 
which caused much difference of opinion 
among the aeronautical engineers while it 
was still on paper. 

Tremendously wide where it is attached to 
the hull, the wing tapers to the end rather 
sharply to about one-fifth its width at the 
middle. It was designed, I understand, to 
give greater strength to the wing so that it 
could hold all the fuel in the wings as well as 
adequately support the motors which are 
placed high above the wing on firmly braced 
stands. 

Maneuvering first this way and then 
that to show the flexibility of its control and 
the degree of bank with normal load, it is 
a wondrous sight indeed to see this largest 
of flying-boats capering about the air as 
easily as a bird. 

Taking a little altitude, it came into the 
wind to land. And here another calculation 
proved itself. Dr. Rohrbach claims that the 
extremely high, sharp bow and narrow hull 
greatly reduces the water resistance in 
landing. This point was quite clearly shown 
as it slashed its way through the water at 
landing speed, without a perceptible wobble, 
and little of the usual seaplane rebounding 
from the concrete-lixe surface of the water, 
as it came to taxying speed about fifty feet 
after touching the water. 

I noticed, too, that this unusual breadth 
of wing in the middle seemed to shield the 
motors from spray. 

Turning its nose toward the pier, the Romar 
taxied “‘home”’ to report that the speed was 
gratifyingly increased. On the next day was 
scheduled the maximum weight test repre- 
senting 19 tons more weight than had ever 
been carried by a flying-boat. 

This test had to be made from the open sea 


Ot because of the possibility of needing a longer 








| AIRPLANE 
12-inch scale model of 


—— a hd 
and full direstions peeves y Pood take 
(ne stamps). Satisfaction or money ‘back.  Coneie oT 


MANN & BENTON, Box A, Chillicothe, Ohio 


























The cleansing, healing service 
of a soap that’s meant ' for you 
Cuticura Soap 


with a heritage of 50 years of 
highest commendation. 
Sold Everywhere. Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. 50c. 


STRAUSS 


HARMONICAS 


























stretch for taking off with this great load 
than the harbor offered. Thus, the Romar 
was loaded with 17 tons at the pier, while 
we left in a motor-boat for the open sea. 
A small cruiser of the Luft Hansa was pressed 
into service to carry the remaining two tons 
of the ballast to be loaded on the Romar at 
sea, and to carry a special commission of 
Japanese air experts who were arriving from 
Berlin to witness the Romar in flight. 

Choosing an approximate location for the 
landing of the Romar, we came to a stop and 
waited. Soon the Romar was sighted on the 
horizon, flying rather low over the surface of 
the water directly ahead of us. It was most 
thrilling to watch its rapidly increasing size 
as it approached nearer to us. Cutting into 
the water just alongside of us it made a 
beautiful landing and came to a stop just 
beyond us. 

The Luft Hansa yacht, carrying the ballast 
maneuvered back and forth and around the 
Romar and finally cast a line to the seaman 
straddjing the top of the hull ready to grasp 
it. With much difficulty, because of the stiff 
wind, the respective lines were secured, but 
the yacht, like a prancing horse came first 
on one side of the Romar then on the other 
as seamen frantically drew on the lines to 
get the yacht and the flying-boat close 
enough to remove the ballast to the Romar. 

The lines, by unskilled direction, were 
wrapped about the wireless masts of the 
yacht and a sudden gust of wind turned the 
nose of the Romar as it tugged on its reins, 
with the result that the masts came crashing 
down, taking off about a meter of the front 
protecting section of the starboard wingtip 
of the Romar. So, with the “take-off” of 
the masts instead of the Romar, test flying 
was at an end that afternoon, as darkness 
falls as early as 4:00 o’clock in Travemiinde 
at that time of the year. 

The next morning very early I was awak- 
ened by the crash of a large vase of flowers 
to the floor and autumn leaves! whirling 
about my head, as the wind whistled savagely 
without. A veritable hurricane had come 
upon us unsuspectingly. So I was not com- 
pletely surprised at breakfast to learn that 
the Romar had dragged its anchor and buoy 
down the harbor and was stranded on the 
beach. Immediately after breakfast we hur- 
ried to the scene of distress. There it was— 
precariously leaning to one side, its sharply 
keeled bottom deeply dug into the wet sands 
and one wing dangerously elevated above the 





bank level. had the wind shifted and 
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The Landing Field 


(Concluded from page 44) 


retained its force, it would very likely have 
capsized Romar and crashed the port 
wing beyond repair. The work of a year on 
the verge of its acceptance to be so danger- 
ously near destruction by a force beyond 
human control would have been the cruelest of 
fates, and to avoid such a thing the stranded 
Romar received the care of a child who was 
going through the crisis of a serious illness. 

On the next day, the weather became a 
little more reasonable. But the wind still 
blew in the wrong direction until shortly 
after noon, when it changed favorably and 
subsided. It was now perhaps a matter of 
six hours, the fishermen of the harbor pre- 
dicted, when the Romar would float. 

About 9 o’clock that evening, true to the 
prediction of these seacoast inhabitants, in a 
most theatrical setting, with searchlights 
attached to small boats surrounding it, and 
planted on the beach—even on the end of 
the pier big globes of light threw their beams 
on the helpless Romar—it wobbled first to 
one side, then to the other, in the loosening- 
wp process. It was now swimming in the 
deep ditch the keel had dug, but the one 
float was still imprisoned. Steindorff, already 
in the cockpit, started its motors to try to 
force it loose, but ineffectually. With the 
continual swaying of the boat, in 20 minutes 
it was sufficiently !oose to enable him to taxi 
it out of the hole and then the big motor-boat 
towed it slowly to a buoy to be moored. 

The next day was one of gorgeous tran- 
quility of a perfect calm and cloudless sky. 

Taking the ballast this time in the smaller 
motor yacht of the Rohrbach plant, we went 
to the open sea, and the Romar followed us 
by air. With a couple of Luft Hansa men to 
check its bank and climb ability, which 
exceeded the guarantees, and flying the plane 
for 35 minutes without touching the controls 
for proof of its ease of flying, the Romar soon 
came to rest upon the water nearby us. 

With expert seamenship, the boat was 
backed up to the Romar and tied fast, while 
men stationed proper distances apart to the 
rear entrance of the hull, passed the 50-pound 
bags of sand to the men who placed them 
within the hull. With 19 tons of weight, the 
Romar started, as we backed -away to ob- 
serve it. 

The circumstances were not the most 
favorable for this particular test, but the 
pilot decided to try it. The sea was ex- 
tremely choppy and the direction of the 
wind necessitated their take-off toward land, 
with the result that as the shore loomed close 
to the pilot and he had not yet lifted this 
enormous load, he had to shut off the motors 
and taxi back for a longer run. However, 
with the existing handicaps it was felt that 
the test should be more gradual and the 
Romar was flagged to our side and relieved of 
X% ton of ballast. 

Once more it madly dashed through the 
crests of the waves until we saw no more 
spray, and steadily it climbed with its great 
load in perfect ease—18% tons, the greatest 
weight ever lifted by a seaplane. 


Questions and Answers 


What is the technical name for the large, 
white “thunder-clouds”’? 

The large, white thunder-clouds are called 
Cumulo Nimbus, a combination of Cumulus, 
large, white billowy clouds, and Nimbus, 
black, lowering, dark clouds with flashes of 
lightning. 


What is the “‘stratosphere’’? 


The “stratosphere” is the layer of air 
above the “troposphere” that is rarely 
reached by man. It is a region of settled 
weather and of very light air that contains 
very little oxygen and ‘that cannot sustain 

life without artificial aid to respira- 
tion by the use of oxygen carried in tanks. 
The atmospheric shell of the earth extends 
from twelve to forty miles above the surface. 


What is the “troposphere”? 

The “‘troposphere”’ is the lower airsphere 
which bulges up at the equator and contracts 
at the poles. It is a layer of air which covers 
the earth’s surface to a depth of about seven 
miles and in which storms and local meteoro- 
logical conditions are found. These are 
caused by the change in temperature of the 
earth’s surface caused by the heating of large 
areas by the sun or the cooling of the air 
over bodies of water and the condensation 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


and the precipitation of moisture which may 
descend as rain, hail, or snow. 


How does density of air change with altitude? 

As you rise from the surface of the earth, 
the density of the air decreases. The at- 
mospheric pressure at sea level is 14.7 
pounds per square inch and at 10,000 feet 
it is but 10 pounds because the column of 
air is so much shorter. The instrument 
used to measure the weight of this air 
column is called a “barometer.” There 
are two kinds—mercury and aneroid. At 
high altitude a motor is equipped with a 
super-charger (or compressor) to introduce 
the explosive mixture at the same pressure 
as it would be at sea level. 


What gas does not burn? 

’ Helium gas does not burn. It is a by- 
product of natural gas found in the largest 
quantities in the United States. Its lifting 
power is .06759 pounds per cubic foot. Its 
cost is about ten times the cost of hydrogen 
gas, which is usually used in balloons, but on 
account of its non-inflammability it is much 
safer. 


What is the attraction of gravity? 
Gravitation is that force which pulls 
every mass of matter that is free to move 
in a straight line toward the center of the 
earth. At the same distance from the center 
of the earth, the gravity or weight of different 
objects varies as the mass. Among pilots of 
airplanes, this force is personified as! “Ole 


Man Gravity” of whom it is said that ‘‘He’ll 
git ‘yer ef yer don’t watch out.” 


How does a balloon overcome gravity? 

A balloon overcomes gravity by the fact 
that it is filled with gas which is lighter than 
air, and therefore the balloon floats just 
exactly as a piece of cork will float on water 
because it is lighter than the water. 


How does a kite overcome gravity? 

A kite ees gravity by the lifting 
effect of the wind or air in motion under its 
lower surface, the kite being kept from being 
blown backward by the wind by the string 
leading to the ground. If the wind pressure 
fails the kite falls to the ground. 


How does an airplane overcome gravity? 

An airplane overcomes gravity because it 
is drawn through the air by the motor and 
propeller compressing the air under the 
inclined wings and causing a suction lift 
above the upper surface of the wing, the 
combined lifting forces being greater than 
the weight of the airplane. 


What are the different types of aircraft? 

The different types of aircraft are: lighter 
than air and heavier thanair. The lighter than 
air comprise free balloons, captive balloons 
(kite balloons), and dirigible balloons. Heavier 
than air comprise airplanes, helicopters (direct 
lifting machines), ornithopters (flapping wing 
machines), monoplanes, biplanes, etc., sea- 
planes, flying-boats and amphibians. 











Slugger signalled for a curve. Dick shook 
his head, and flashed his fast one across 
shoulder high and inside. The batter swung 
late and missed. Dick threw a wide curve 
the umpire called a ball, another fast one 
flashed by around the ’batter’s shoulders 
and it was strike two. The next pitch was 
a ball, and then Dick cut loose a fast high 
one the batter missed by a foot. 

The second batter topped a slow grounder 
toward the third baseman, who came in 
fast and fumbled the ball. On the first 
pitch the runner stole second, the shortstop 
dropping the Slugger’s perfect throw. 

To the next batter Dick threw two fast 
breaking curves, both strikes, and then the 
Bellville player swung wildly at a high ball, 
luckily hit it, and drove a sharp grounder 
directly at the second baseman, who let the 
ball roll between his legs into right field. 

The runner scored, the batter reaching 
second on Saleratus’s throw to the plate. 
Dick lost control and passed the next man. 
The following batter bunted cleverly down 
the first base line. The first baseman tore 
in, picked up the ball and whirled to throw, 
but the second baseman had not covered the 
bag. The bases were full. 

“Strike! Ball! Strike two! Ball two!” 
the umpire droned as Dick pitched to the 
next batter. Before the next pitch the 
Slugger signaled for a high ball inside and 
Dick, putting everything he had into the 
pitch, let the ball fly, but to his horror, as it 
left his hand, he saw that instead of being 
high and inside the ball would cut the heart 
of the plate waist high. 

The Bellville batter lunged forward. There 
was a sharp crack as his bat met the ball. An 
instant later it flew high over the center 
fielder’s |head, the runners tore around the 
bases, and the batter scored standing up 

“Take him out! Take him out!” Teliod 
the crowd as Dick stood in the center of the 
diamond, while from all sides came a storm 
of yells, catcalls, boos, and hisses. Before 
the din had even somewhat quieted Mr. 
Ames came running out onto the field. 

“You dirty young crook,” he yelled at 
Dick as he approached. ‘Get out of the 
game, you double crosser. You're fired. 
Get out before the crowd mobs you.” 

Dick, surprised, looked at him for an 
instant. ‘What’s the matter?” he asked 
stupidly, 

‘““What’s the matter!” Mr. Ames shouted 
at him. “You’ve thrown the game. That’s 
what’s the matter. I was sitting behind the 
plate. That last ball you threw was right 
over the middle, waist high and straight as 
a string, that’s what’s the matter.” 

Collins, who had followed Mr. Ames onto 
the field, interrupted. 


Cuaue On 
(Continued from page 13) | 








“Chief,” he said, catching Mr. Ames by 
the arm, “this guy is so crooked he couldn’t 
hide behind a corkscrew. Came to me night 
before last and suggested he throw the game. 
I kidded him along to find out what he 
wanted. Suggested I bet on Bellville and 
give him two hundred bucks. I told him 
to go in and pitch, and ifthe tried any 
monkey tricks he’d come pretty near being 
lynched.” 

“You’re a dirty crook,” replied Dick. 
“Tt was you who tried to bribe me to throw 
the game.” 

“‘He’s a liar,” shouted Collins with an oath. 
“‘He’s been got at, and sold us out.” 

“You’re a dirty liar,” thundered the 
Slugger, storming into the group. ‘One 
more word from you and I'll break you in 
two, and throw the pieces over the fence.” 

The crowd sensed that something de- 
cidedly wrong had happened, here and there 
knots of spectators had left their seats and 
were streaming out onto the field. 

“T don’t believe a word you say,” Mr. 
Ames shouted to Dick. ‘You sold us out, 
that’s plain enough to anyone. You get off 
the field, you and your friends, and go before 
the crowd learns what’s up, or they will nearly 
kill you. Get out!” 

“We won’t,” began the Slugger defiantly. 

Saleratus pulled him by the arm. ‘“‘Come 
on,” he said, “‘there’s no use trying to ex- 
plain, and when Collins tells them they'll do 
any . Come on, let’s go. There’s no 
use trying to fight thousands.” 

Reluctantly the boys walked toward the 
exit and disappeared to the jeers of a mob 
of men and boys that followed them. 

They piled into the LENA and started as 
a shower of stones, clods of dirt, and sticks 
struck the car. One man dashed toward the 
car and jumped on the running board, but a 
vigorous shove from the Slugger sent him 
flying. As they gathered speed they drew 
out of range of the missiles. 

“Whee,” whistled the Owl, “that was a 
pleasant little experience. What next?” 

“Step on it, kid, and drive,” counselled 
Saleratus. “The first thing to do is to get 
away from here as quickly as possible.” 

“Yeh, run away,” rumbled the Slugger 
from the rear seat, where he was holding in 
his arms the struggling Heinz who, excited by 
the turmoil, seemed determined to leap from 
the car and attack their enemies. 

‘Run away,” he continued. “I don’t care 
about fighting, but that’s the first one I ever 





ran from.” 
“True,” piped the Owl, “just the same it’s 
best. He r we won't try to outsmart 


crooks with their own weapons. We'll de- 
nounce them openly.” 
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A Supreme 
Achievement 


THE RED ACE 


COMBAT PURSUIT SHIP __ 











BOYS! 
This 
Great 

Bargain 


UNMATCHABLE <= 
PERFORMANCE 


The development of the Red Ace Combat Pursuit 
Ship will be nothing short of sensational in the 
world of model planes. Here's one plane that will 
not disappoint you—one plane that will perform 
like a real ship. Has wing spread 16” with main 
fuselage 14”; reinforced main wing; perfectly 

balanced tail ‘wing and adjustable rudder. Main 
wing can be shaped to suit conditions: front 
landing gear and rear skid. Perfectly carved, 
7” wood propeller, propeller bearing, 6-ply motor 
of newly developed extra strong rubber. Not a 
construction set but a completely assembled plane. 
Simply fasten wings and launch. 


SY cuss 60 FEET OR MORE -.. 


over roof-tops and buildings. Glides perfectly to 
earth. This large-sized, carefully made plane will 
outperform many planes costing much more. 
Guaranteed to fly. Don't let a day slip by until 
you order this plane. 


You May Have Famous Plane 


FREE 


The Open Road for Boys’ Magazine has 50 pages 
every month crammed with just the stories you 
want, thrilling, breath-taking tales. Fastest, 
growing boys’ i the that has 
the — geo us your subscription to-day on 
coupon iow, and we will give you free the Red 
Canada 50c extra Ace Combat Pursuit Ship. But you must act 
Foreign $1.00 extra at once. 


--——--------------— 


Open Raed fr Bay Pi see 
fi . will grab the bi ft 
d for Boys’ Maga Here's my > dolar Put me down for poe 


130 Mowhery 2 treet, 
subscription to ‘The Open Road for Boys, an 
| Boston, Mass. rush me the Red Ace Combat Pursuit. Ship. 


The Red Ace will rise from ground under its own 
power. 





Will climb easily to 60 feet. Will soar 
BOTH FOR $1:00 





Town or City.. 
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Are you following ? 


James B. Hendryx’ 
Stirring New Novel of the 
Northwest Canadian Waters 


Man of the North 


Read it in the July 15th Issue. 
You will find in it besides— 


a great novelette of the War spies, by 
ARED. WHITE; a novelette of a 





"T oouert S no dispute as to 


thrilling treasure hunt in Dutch East Prices: ownership when clothes are 
Africa, by H. VAN LIER RIBBINK, 3 doz. $1.50 F — with Cash’s Names. 
4 . a or school, camping, vacation- 

and seven other splendid stories. +o 4 ing, traveling, the one sure way 

12 doz. 3.00 to prove your clothes are your 

own, to prevent losses and to 

July 1S$th Issue Order from your dealer your belongings stand 


out from the crowd is to mark 
them with Cash’s Names. The 
genuine are identified, by the 
name ‘“‘Cash’s” in the cutting 


or if will not sup- 
ply Genutne Cash's 
Names, send 10c for 
trial order of one dozen 
of your own ip name 


A free copy on request. Address 
A. M. Rad, Editor, Dept. F. 
223 Spring St., N.Y.C. 





149th Street, South Norwalk, Coun 
119 Gray Street, lievilie, Ont. 
6209 So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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63 FAR OFF COUNTRIES-ONLY 12c 


Airplanes, M Anim, Trains, 
Bolsheviks, ‘Africans, Mon olians, Greek Gods, Red Cross. 
Marvelous packet of 63 different stamps including 
all of the above and many more. Bargain price, 12c. 
ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 


Big lists and approvals with each order. 


BAER STAMP CO, 





AZERBAIDJAN! 
NA-TOUVA! ZAMBESIA' 


Pe ae, rity @ Pan 
Gwe om ‘ "a smallest Sty = 

| -_ six As ie ee 
sstANNA-TOUV A, ge gy 


Reindeer, native Mountaj 
Wail for 10et ible eteand approvals Site seek 


KOLAR CO. - 1401-A Allen Bidg. - Dallas, Texas 


SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 








CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Noinvestment required. Sel! 
Sell $0. ey rice value— 33%% 


Stamps iz EE Sane Baty bgs-o-ra- dl 
$fQoo 


laa 1! 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to appeovel ap- 

pilcante'? for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 


$1.00 U. S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 
FREE, if you write for our 56-page 
price-list of U. S. and Foreign 
geome , 2,000 illustrations. so 


Fine.b A cheap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















OUTFIT FREE 


MGA A= 2 aay 


Good stamps, sien accessories. 

unused -- th. The Jamaica stamps, 
toria iss European stamps an 
Colonials. arnt aboc absolutely Shee. 4c. (stamps only) 
for postage must be sent and request our famous 
approv: 


Lisburn & Townsend 103 A, London Road, Liverpool, England 


50 genuine 
nm Vic- 





Illustrated Albu 

50 Different Foreign S Stamps 
Hick of Stamp H 

Parforation a 


to approval applicants Bor Tutsecated Price List 
W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 


Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands. 


Alaouites i Leone 
Walt Fotune 

ends envi coder packet of eT) APPROVAL APPLICANTS! 

MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York. 


$25,000.00 CASH 


is about the former value of the genuine German money 
we will send, ether with 100 all different stamps for 
10 cents to applicants for our approval books. 


BROADWAY STAMP CO., 621 Broadway, New York City 











fore: 
Another Barrel of Stamps xo ny es 
Se per 1,000 or $1.00 per pound (over 4,000 to pound). 
Teolenake sent ¢ to all purchasers. Plenty U. 3 from le 
up. inges 10c per 1,000; 3,000 for 25c. 


B. Elmer, Dept. B, 61 Court St. Boston, Mass. 
IRAQ! BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA! ARMENIA! | 


Jehore, Cameroons, Malay States, Philippines and 50 
others, all different, in our packet for only 5c. Fine 
approvals sent with every order. 


MUTUAL STAMP CO., P.O. Box 611, GRASS VALLEY, CALIF. 








The world we live in 


Tovay the world is literally at our doors. 


A spin of a 


dial, and we listen to the President in Washington, or a 


football game in San Francisco. 


From our talking ma- 


chines the greatest of operatic stars sing to us, the fore- 
most dance orchestras play lively syncopation of our 
choosing. Our automobiles stand ready to whisk us over 


smooth boulevards to new scenes. 


Monday is no longer 


blue: the family washing is done by electricity: so, too, is 
the cooking, and the preserving of food, and the sweeping 


of floors. 


Yes, the world we live in has changed . . 


velously for the better. 


. changed mar- 


Have you ever stopped to consider the part advertising 
has played in this change? Glance over the advertisements 


in this magazine. 


How many of the products mentioned 


are old friends of yours, familiar because you already own 
them or intend to get them soon! And the articles in your 


own home. 
either here or elsewhere. 


Every one of them, probably, is advertised. 
The chances are you first learned 


of them through the advertisements. 


Advertising is important to you because it keeps you 
informed of the changes in the world. It tells you of new 
products, of improved designs and workmanship and ma- 


terials. 


It helps you tp spend your money wisely and well. 


It points you to the better things of life. 


Advertising is the herald of progress. 





STAMPS 
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Me. BIRWOOD’S big limousine drew up 

at the curb in front of his house, the 
door of the car was opened, he, Bob, Harry 
and Phil got out, walked up the path to the 
front door which their host unlatched with 
his key and the four entered the library to 
settle themselves comfortably till dinner 
should be announced, For a July evening 
the weather was quite pleasant, a cool breeze 
rustling the leaves of the trees outside the 
windows. 

Conversation soon swung around to 
stamps and stamp collecting. Mr. Birwood 
was referring to the often discussed United 
States airplane stamp of 1918, carmine, rose 
and blue, with inverted center. “In a 
recent auction in New York,” he said, “‘this 
much discussed flying stamp made another 
record in sky-high price. The particular 
copy in question was from the Reid S. 
Baker collection, having travelled from 
Philadelphia to the auction at the Collector’s 
Club in New York. It was finally knocked 
down for fifteen hundred dollars, a sub- 
stantial gain over the last previous sale 
when a copy changed hands for one thousand 
and sixty dollars. Do you recall the story of 
the clerk who bought the full sheet of a 
hundred for twenty-four dollars—the actual 
face value, and was paid fifteen thousand 
dollars by a Philadelphia dealer? At this 
final price the sheet would be worth one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars.” 

Harry stated his intention of watching out 
for another such sheet. It might possibly 
happen and then— 

Phil told of a paragraph he had seen in a 
newspaper relating to the possible issuance 
of a commemorative dedicated to the Found- 
ing of Trenton, N. J. Representative Eaton 
of that State is sponsor for the bill. Phil 
thought it would be a good idea to have a 
contest for the design to be used, because 
there is a certain similarity of treatment in 
our stamp designs. 

“T’ll show you a fine set,” Mr. Birwood 
offered, ‘‘it hails from Italy and includes the 
twenty-five and fifty lire, the highest denomi- 
nations ever issued by this State. They are 
works of art and an inspiration for other 
nations. Among the portraits is one of 
Julius Cesar who brought the Roman power 
to its greatest height. He was the son of a 
praetor and lived in the first century, B. C. 
Froude, an English historian, says of him. 
‘He moved through life calm and irresist- 
ible, like a force of nature.’ You boys 
should read Froude’s work. There is also a 
reproduction of the group of Romulus and 
Remus being suckled by a wolf. The twin 
brothers were the sons of King Numitor of 
Alba Longa. They fell into the hands of 
their wicked uncle Amulius who cast them 
out to die. The wolf was of a much kindlier 
nature than the one encountered by Little 
Red Ridinghood. A shepherd and his wife, 
Faustulus and Acca Laurentia, undertook 
the bringing up of the boys. "There must 
have been something wrong with their moral 
training for Romulus slew his brother, but 
later he established Rome on the Tiber and 
dedicated it to homeless fugitives. He was 
finally carried up to the heavens in a chariot 
of fire and worshipped as Quirinus. Augustus, 
whose name was Caius Julius Cesar Octavia- 
nus, lived from 63 B.C. to14.A.D. He followed 
Julius Cesar as ruler of the Roman’ Empire 
and his portrait will be found included in the 
set. Front face and profile heads of the present 
King, Emanuele III are used and also an 
ideal bust of Italia. It is a long set and I 
understand more values are to be added. 
The printing is done by the photogravure 
process. You have probably seen the-.Panama 
special delivery, ten centimos, orange, that 
was surcharged ‘CORREO AEREO,’ below 
which is an airplane with ‘25’ on either side 
and under that ‘ VEINTICINCO CENTESI- 
MOS.’ This appeared at the time of Lind- 
bergh’s flight, and now without surcharge 
and accompanied by a companion twenty 
centesimos, brown, it has been put in use. 
The design is quite like our own special 
delivery. A messenger boy on a bicycle is 
shown in the center.” 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


A FREE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


OF 
PACKET SETS DIME SETS 
ALBUMS and ACCESSORIES 


Write for a copy of the big Scott free 
price list. It contains more than 80 
pages of sets, dime sets, and Scott 
Seald Packets. 

In it as well are listed and described the 
complete lines of Scott Albums, ranging 
in price from roc to $55.00, tongs, hinges, 
watermark detectors, stock books, stock 
cards, blank approval Sheets, and all 
other necessary accessories for collectors. 
At the same time ask us to send you a 
free —_— copy of Scott’s Monthly 

Journal, the monthly supplement of the 
Standard Catalogue. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 


1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 




















DEAD COUNTRY PACKET 
Contains 18, all different countries 
which no longer 


DE KALB STAMP CO., 
70 Walsh St., Garrett, Ind. 
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RARE CONGO 
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(Which alone catalogues 20¢) 
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Monumental Stamp Co., 3704 Overview Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
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Including 

Africa, Asia, 

Australia, 
CENTS. 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from 
ea 


100 Different Foreign 
Europe, West Jndics. 


He a 


Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., ‘ses 35, 604 Bae Sh, Crkeat, 0. 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25c. 
B00 Sn ASB glen Mart Mapes. ;..} “Jee 


1000 “ o 
Cc. M. EVANS 





; P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 
Also Chad, Cameroons, Genes, Gabun, Tunis, Ubangi, 
~ ay — All of these “hard- 
et” countries an others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet. 7X Bo Ly Sty FREE tw 
Approval Applicants 7" inclosing 4 eae. 
o. 


FREE 


100 °stames 
rovals, postage 2c. 


to applicants for Popular Net A 
— SEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia A’ Milwaukee, Wis. 


100 . one Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
Cuba, Mexico, 











collections. Approval sheets sh every ve 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE MAP > PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Sham ps from the two Hemi- 
Also a packet o different stamps with animals, 

Di ships to approval applicants, al! 

for a dime. 

S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this dassification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an-expert. Kindly 
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packet animal stamps 
from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, . 
ee ye oe Sespanes, etc., includ ¢ 


camel, antea' cmear. "swan, giraffe 4 
phant, springbok, etc.—a affe: ole 
Free to approval applicants enclos- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, French Sudan, 
Cm 0, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying 
r), Kouang-Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland, 

St. St, Pleore-Mianaion etc. 
m3 mee Sense tt Ri fm gonuises ii) 
sta Rican stam (1903-11 
citaloging $1.15! Also approvals. - : 


LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 











BOYS SixpTionat te Onmens Lommse 
prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity) ; , ae stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 asepane ont —— samp: packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; and last but not least 
yf stock hoe in which 1 to keep your duplicates! 
The $$ outfit y id for only 8 cents to applicants 
for a famous Qu! vice Approvals. 
= M. WARD 


605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


] 1) Eee FREE! 34, Postage 2c 
Big price lists and approval sheets. 


29c. 1000 diff. Tbe. 2000 diff.- $2.76. 








stamps 70c. 1000 Hinges 10¢ 
JOHNSON STAMP CO. 








20 different fine U. S. 


U. Ss. FRE Stamps Free (picked 


copies) if you send Postage and we approval selec- 
tions rat are PR $1.00 U.S. Postage stamp in- 
cluded if you write at once. 


L. W. HUDSON, 1439B East 7th Street, Plainfield, N. J. 


Stamps Free 50 per cent. approvals 
sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. ' TOLEDO, O. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
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All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album 1§c. List of 
1,500 stamps at 1c each. 
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IB tees ceed SET of Nine Large Belgium Parcel 
stamps for 6c to Collectors who will buy 
stamps Ly" our approval sheets. than 25; 000 
varieties in stock. Established 1909. 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., 
Middletown, N. Y. 


FIRST DAY COVER—WHILE THEY LAST 
A cover with two U. 8. stamps ae Bey i LS ag 
One stamp surcharged “KANS," the 

Special—five cents to new applicants for oy , foreign 
approvals. 

JULIA F. OWEN, 112 Hillside Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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At.this moment a maid announced dinner 
and the subject of stamps was laid aside for 
the time being to be resumed when they had 
returned to the library. 

Bob said: ‘‘We should fill up on the issues 
of Fiume, according to Mr. Lovell. He be- 
lieves they are to have a rise. I’ve neglected 
them because the catalogue states a number 
of.the issues are speculative. This applies 
especially to the final two surcharged sets 
which came out at the time of the aunemation 
to Italy.” 

“The majority of collectors seem very 
little concerned about the ethics of the case,” 
remarked Mr. Birwood, “however the ad- 
venture of D’Annunzio and his brave little 
army furnish a romantic background to these 
stamps that attracted me to them. I have 
all but twelve varieties in my collection. In 
eat, country there are some hard to 


Harry spoke up. ‘Well, that’s an odd 
coincidence. I have only twelve varieties in 
my collection, but I feel quite sure they are 
not the ones you lack, Mr. Birwood.” Harry 
often said things that made the others laugh. 
He went on. ‘However, here are the new 
Tripoli stamps—a set of six. For the past 
three years at the time of the national fair 
these sets have been issued. Three of them, 
you see, are the ordinary small size and three 
are larger, the higher values, like your 
Panama special deliveries, and the pictures 
show’ camels, sheep, palm trees and flowers, 
colors used for the frames with centers in 
black. And how about these Ecuador post- 
age dues engraved by the American Bank 
Note Company? They look as though they 
were surcharged but the word ‘MULTAS,’ 
which crosses the face of the coat of arms in 
the center is part of the engraving. Three 
varieties, five centavos, blue; ten centavos, 
orn, and twenty centavos, vermilion. And 
from the same country is this two centavos, 
green, of the current design, surcharged 
‘POSTAL,’ in red.” 

“Those are fine,” Phil said. ‘In Lovell’s 
window on Main Street I saw new Chinese 
stamps, three sets, one each for the province 
of Unan Foo, Sin Kiang and Manchuria. A 
portrait of General Chian Kai Shi, the 
‘pacifist,’ looks out from an oval in the 
center under which in a curved line one may 
read, ‘To commemorate unification’; and 
along the lower edge, ‘REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA.’ There are four values to each set, 
one cent, ochre; four, sage green; ten, blue; 
and one dollar, carmine. The provinces are 
indicated by four Chinese characters in red, 
two on either side of the portrait. The 
stamps are steel engraved. Another set in 
the window was from Czechoslovakia. An 
elaborate coat of arms occupies a large part 
of the design with the name of the country 
across the top and the value along the lower 
edge. The four values are twenty halerus, 
vermilion; twenty-five, blue; thirty, maroon, 
and forty, brown.” 

Mr. Birwood had some of the State over- 
prints of United States issues. He said, 
“The intention is to make it difficult for 
thieves to sell stolen stamps, that if offered 
outside of the State the thieves may be 
apprehended. These first specimens were 
from Kansas (Kans.), and Nebraska (Nebr.), 
and are to be tried out as a test. If found to 
be a protection other States will follow.” 
“Have you heard of the bags of mail 
that were lost in Lindbergh’s plane?” Bob 
asked. 

“You mean from,” Harry corrected. 
“Say, who’s telling this?” Bob bristled. 


.| “These bags were lost im the plane. It was 


on the flight from Brownsville to Mexico 
City. Mail that should have come through 
to collectors failed to arrive. During the 
following month many complaints were made 
to the postal department and then a careful 
search was instituted and it was discovered 
that a compartment in the center of the 
wing had somehow failed to retain all the 
mail and several bags had slid along to the 
tip, out of sight.” 

“You boys will remember our trip to the 
postage-stamp exhibition in New York in 
October, 1926. The display was a great suc- 
cess and did much to increase interest in 
philately. A second show was held in Cleve- 
land during May, 1928. The American 
Philatelic Society is sponsoring a plan for 
yearly exhibits and Minneapolis is to be the 
site of the 1929 show. A full floor has been 
taken in the new Hodgson Building for the 
week beginning August roth.” 
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Listen to What = 
Jack Gardner says: 


“Dear Fellows: 


This is the time of the year to “‘get going’’— 
prepare for camp and vacation. There are 
lots of things you’ll need in order to get all 


Jack Gardner the thrills out of camping and vacationing. 


—y carn, spare You can think of them quicker than I can. 


money. He 
help you, _ 


The Big Thing Is to make up your mind to get 
them. Don’t take all the pleasure out of life for Mom and 
Dad by pestering them every day for the things you want. 
Make them feel proud of their son by earning your own 
money with which to buy those things you want right 
away and will want later on. You'll enjoy and appreciate 


them so much more. 


I want you to join our sales force—our family of happy 


fellows making big spare money month in and month out. 


It makes no difference whether you live in the city or 
country—you can join us. Some of our fellows live on 
farms, some in suburbs and some in great big cities, but 


they all make spare money. 


I want you to have a chance to make $5-$10-$15 a month, 


too. Youcandoit. I'll show you how.” 


Here’s your chance to join up with Jack Gardner. 
A few days 
later you will receive your membership card and 
instructions. Then you’ll be a member of the 
Boys’ Life family and on your way to lots of spare 
money real soon. 


Fill in the coupon and mail off today. 


Mr. Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Jack: 


I want to join up with you. Please tell me how I can 
get my share of spare money every month. 
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ment by prepaid Express. 
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catalogue today. 
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TOSEBO MODEL YACHT 
Build this beautiful sailing model, 30 inch semi- 
finished hull with all material furnished except 
paint, complete with sewed sails, blue print and 
instructions for building for $4.95 
Drawings and patterns without material $1.00 
Send for FREE illustrated booklet on yachting. 
Tosebo Model Yacht Co., Woodstock, Illinois 


Write for my free book “‘Millard’s Advanced 
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Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
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Vests, Belts, Mocca- 
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Have You a Camera? 


Write for !free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Disappointment of Hell-Gate Boggs 


THE report of a gun came faintly to the 
ears of Bill Kerns and this was followed by 
savage yells that sounded very far away. 
Again came that distant noise of a rifle, 
followed by the barely audible bark of a 
pistol. 

Instantly, Kerns leaned forward in the 
saddle and, in answer, the buckskin bolted 
in a mad gallop for the top of the hill. Ina 
moment the goal was reached, lengthening 
the distance of the horizon by half a dozen 
miles, and thus it was that Bill sighted the 
disturbance. 

Far ahead stood a prairie schooner from 
which belched intermittent puffs of smoke, 
followed by the now louder report of a rifle 
and the more easily heard sound of a pistol. 
In a brief moment, however, the pistol no 
longer spoke. Two of the horses, evidently 
still hitched to the vehicle, lay sprawled, 
proving that they had been recently the tar- 
gets of arrows or ante-dated guns. Mean- 
while, their team-mates, at a wild gallop and 
with harness flapping and dragging, followed 
the Oregon Trail westward. About the wagon 
circled eleven yelling, shooting Indians. 

The onlooker, a six-foot frontiersman of 
seventeen years, but much _ experience, 
clamped his lower jaw determinedly. His 
gray eyes showing glints of fire as they now 
peered through narrowed slits, Bill swiftly 
scooped two six-shooters from his belt and 
examined them. Apparently satisfied, he re- 
placed them and drew his rifle from between 
the saddle and the stirrup-strap beneath his 
left leg. Leaning far forward, he put his 
horse to a_ thundering gallop, heading 
straight for trouble. 

So great was the din that they were raising 
that he was well within range of the Indians 
before he was noticed. He was not then 
observed until he put a rifle ball through 
one of the warriors, causing the pony to 
gallop riderless. At this intrusion the Black- 
feet, for so they were, wheeled about and 
charged in a body. 

Kerns hastily slipped the rifle in its place 
and pulled out his six-shooters. A shower of 
arrows and whistling bullets answered him 
as he cut loose with both guns. Straight at 
the wagon he charged, clearing the way as 
he went. The chief, a warlike-looking savage 
in his feathered bonnet and full fighting 
regalia, dropped limply from the back of a 
pinto pony, caught between the eyes by a 
bullet. A second shot tore through the 
shoulder of a naked warrior, taking the 
fight completely out of him. Directly in 
front, a war pony fell sprawling, a bullet 
having caught him at the butt of the ear, 
instead of hitting the rider as intended, and 
Bill Kerns had made it to the wagon. 

But, just as he gained his objective, an 
arrow caromed off his skull and he fell. He 
saw a surging tide of war bonnets, hoofs, 
moccasins, and painted faces, in jumbled 
confusion, and then blackness. 

The sound of horses all about him and the 
feel of an animal between his knees and the 
young frontiersman opened his eyes. Im- 
mediately, he observed that he was bound 
hand and foot and a captive. Beside him, on 
another horse, was a white man past middle 
age, no doubt the survivor of the fight at the 
wagon. As Bill looked, the fellow grinned 
good-naturedly and, doing so, displayed a few 
snags that once had been teeth. 

“Sorry I went under,” apologized Kerns. 
“T might’ve kept ’em off a spell. Maybe 
mowed ’em down, an’ made ’em clear out.” 

At this attempt at conversation, the 
nearest warrior placed the point of a knife 
most suggestively against the ribs of the 
speaker. However, the older of the two 
captives pretended not to see. 

‘Waal, she couldn’t be helped,” he con- 
soled. “I’d have mowed ’em down some 
more, only I run clean out’n ammunition.” 

Another brave scowled blackly and struck 
him open handed in the face. The snag- 
toothed individual immediately greeted the 
aggressor with another grin that reminded 
Bill of a picture he had once seen—a picture 
of a figure with a vindictive grin, cloven 
hoofs, horns, a tail, and a hay fork. 


KERNS now looked about him and, with 

some satisfaction, noted the fact that 
his captors had been diminished to the 
number of seven. Two of these were herding 
along the uninjured horses from the wagon, 
together with the mounts of the departed 
redskir:. Also, he was surprised to observe 
that one of them led his horse, Fadeaway, 
and that a most disreputable-looking nag 


By Guy Rader 


had been given him to ride in place of the 
buckskin. 

Looking about for landmarks, he noted 
that the Sweetwater lay far behind. Beyond 
it could be seen the Antelope Hills. To the 
right of these lay the Green and Granite 
ranges and away to his left and more to the 
front stretched the famous Wind River 
Range. Kerns needed no second look to 
tell him that they were pulling away from 
the Oregon Trail and the South Pass, and 
traveling due north toward the Shoshone 
and Big Horn Rivers. 

Some are prone to think that Indians are 
romantic. However, no such ideas were en- 
tertained by Bill Kerns on this occasion. 
These Blackfeet, except for the sub-chief, 
who now took charge of things, as the chief 
had passed to the happy hunting-ground, 
were young braves of only one or two 
feathers, which signified the number of 
scalps each had taken during his warlike life. 
They rode bareback, each guiding his horse 
by a long rope of rawhide, one end of which 
was tied around the lower jaw of the animal 
while several feet of the other end dragged 
along behind. 


"THERE was nothing romantic or pictur- 

esque about their escort in the eyes of 
Kerns, for he knew what tortures lay in wait for 
him and the survivor of the schooner. Also, 
the three fresh scalps that dangled from the 
belts of the sub-chief and two others, made 
his peril look altogether too real and vivid. 
In such fashion, he reflected, would his own 
scalp presently dangle for a time and later 
hang suspended from a lodge pole, a dried 
and withered bit of skin to which hung his 
hair, the most valued possession of the red- 
skin who would remove it from him. 

Night was well under way when, sud- 
denly, the Blackfeet began to sing. In 
voices that would carry some distance, they 
bragged of their bravery and prowess in 
battle and how they had taken three scalps 
and two prisoners. Bill knew immediately 
that this ballyhoo was not for the entertain- 
ment of the stars nor of stray coyotes. Pre- 
sently, as he expected, they looked down 
into the valley of the Shoshone. Along the 
river was the glow of campfires and closer 
scrutiny was rewarded with a sight of the 
ghostly forms of lodges. 

In a few minutes there was a great barking 
of dogs and yells of welcome from those of 
the small village who came to meet them. 
Curious squaws and children eyed the 
prisoners, then picked up stones and threw 
at them, taunting them with insults and 
slurs. Warriors listened to the boasts of the 
war party and gazed longingly at the scalps. 
In such fashion they were escorted to the 
village. 

After some time things quieted down. The 
prisoners were placed in a tepee and two 
braves slept with them as guards. One or 
two feasts were being held by warriors of 
importance for the returning party, and these 
ended up in a gambling game with stones in 
a moccasin, at which game an Indian will 
play until he has lost all earthly possessions 
and finally barters away his squaws and 
children. From four lodges came dismal 
howls and wails as the relatives of the men 
slain in the fight were mourned by relatives. 
In spite of all these sounds the camp finally 


w still. 

For hours Bill lay there, waiting for 
things to grow quiet and for the breath- 
ing of the two guards to tell his keen ear 
that they really slept. Slowly now, he drew 
his bound feet up to a level with where his 
hands were tied behind him, and began 
working at the thongs. For some time he 
labored and had just untied his feet when 
his guard stirred uneasily. Getting to his 
feet, the Indian bent over to feel the bonds 
of the captive. 

Rearing up on his shoulder blades, Bill 
Kerns took a long chance and struck out 
with the full force of his feet. The curious 
warrior, struck squarely in the pit of the 
stomach, was felled, like an ox by the 
butcher, emitting a pathetic moaning grunt 
as he dropped. 

At the sound the other guard was broad 
awake, peering anxiously and puzzled into 
the darkness that filled the lodge. Kerns, 
his hands bound behind him as they were, 
was at a decided disadvantage, but he 
reached back of him and luckily his fingers 
gripped the fellow by the throat. The savage 
began to writhe and twist, gasping for air, 
and the young frontiersman threw 
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upon the body of the Blackfoot in order to 
hold him. In spite of this, the young 
Indian was tearing wildly at his hands and 
Bill felt his own fingers slipping. Once his 
hold was lost, he knew that the young brave 
would give a cry of alarm that would waken 
half the camp. 

Had Kerns been facing his opponent, Le 
could have kneed him in the stomach and 
ended the tussle, but such was not the case. 
He dared not, even for an instant, loosen 
his grip for a hold of his own choosing. 
Suddenly, his fingers slipped again and lost 
their hold completely. 

As Bill whirled about to face the Indian, 
he stumbled over the latter, who had fallen 
in a heap on the ground. At that instant a 
hand out of the darkness clasped his arm. 

“Got ’im,” whispered a low voice in his 
ear. “Took a knife off’n the first one. Cut 
myself loose an’ nailed this warwhoop just 
in time.” 

In an instant both captives were free and, 
after binding the surviving guard and gagging 
him with a piece of blanket, they slit open 
the side of the lodge and crept out. 

Kerns had noted the fact that the sub- 
chief carried his revolvers and rifle, so he 
headed for the lodge of the chieftan. Weapons 
were an important thing. Presently, they 
picked out the lodge by its location and the 
painted pictures and decorations on it. 
Pushing his companion back, Bill unfastened 
the flap and slipped inside, as smooth as 
any snake that ever robbed a bird’s nest. 
Here, amid sleeping forms, he located his 
weapons and crept outside again. 

As he rejoined his companion, the latter 
started forward. Bill grabbed him but the 
fellow shoved him away and entered. 

“The crazy old loon,” thought Bill. 
“Tt’s takin’ too big a risk fer two fellers 
tuh try gettin’ in there an’ out again. 
Blamed if the old fool won’t get us both 
tortured an’ scalped yet. What’s the use uh 
gettin’ away when he goes an’ acts like that?” 

The night was still and quiet, save for the 
cry of a papoose in some lodge, a dog snarling 
over a bone to one edge of the camp, and 
the sound of a sneezing cough from the raw- 
hide corral that held the horses at night. 
Kerns, waiting impatiently, was suddenly 
startled to see a black figure approaching 
him out of the darkness. The Indian drew 
nearer and, somewhat suspicious, challenged 
the young frontiersman. 

Gripping the muzzle of his rifle, Kerns 
swung it, club-like, at the head of the 
savage but, unluckily, struck the latter upon 
the shoulder. The warrior uttered a loud 
cry of alarm as a second blow laid him out. 

The noise, followed by the startled barks 
of dogs, aroused the village and half-naked 
figures, showing black in the darkness, 
poured out of the lodges. Despairing of his 
companion’s delay, Bill was about to beat 
a retreat, hoping to come back later and 
rescue him, when the fellow appeared. 

“Foller me,” hissed Bill and headed 
rapidly for the place where he had heard 
the horses. 

In a moment they had reached the corral 
and, at a low call, Fadeaway came trotting 
to his young master while the older man 
picked out a likely looking horse. Mounted, 
the two reached down and slashed the ropes 
of the corral and rode through. Suddenly, as 
they started to flee, Kerns turned back. 

By now the Blackfeet were swarming up 
and the older man started away, a shower 
of bullets and arrows whistling uncomfort- 
ably about him. His horse paused in mid- 
air, stumbled and fell headlong. Falling free 
of the dead mount, he leveled the rifle and 
fired. Then, holding it clubwise in his right 
hand and his knife in the other, he waited for 
the end that was all too evidently at hand. 


The first two who came up he laid out’ 


with crushed skulls and, as the others 
charged him, there came a sudden thunder 
of hoofs and unearthly yells behind them. 
The Blackfeet turned to observe their entire 
pony herd stampeding down upon them, 
and, panic-stricken, they ran to escape. 
Bill Kerns loomed up behind the herd and, 
leaning down, picked up his comrade. The 
latter deposited safely upon the back of his 
saddle, Bill turned and raked the fleeing 
Indians with his revolvers. 


It WAS dawn when the two halted to 
breakfast from an antelope shot by Bill. 
“Reckon them Blackfeet won’t catch us 

fer a spell,” he exclaimed, watching the 

pony herd grazing near by. 
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FOR ALL BOYS” 


“Nope,” grinned his companion, ‘‘not un- 
less they travels on foot faster’n a hoss.” 

“Tt was shore a close call, though. We 
might ’ave both lost our scalps.” 

“We wouldn’t,” grinned the snag-toothed 
one. 
“Huh,” grunted Kerns, “yuh seem right 
shore uh yoreself. How yuh figger it that- 
away?” 

“’Cause I’m already scalped.” 

The fellow withdrew his coonskin cap, 
disclosing a head horribly scarred and bare. 
Pulling up his buckskin shirt, he showed three 
scars that had plainly been caused by arrows. 

““My name’s Hell-Gate Boggs,” he ex- 
claimed. “I was left fer daid in a scalpin’ 
bee over in the Wind River country. Them 
cussed Blackfeet thought they’d sent me 
tuh the happy huntin’-groun’ fer shore, but 
I lived jest tuh spite ’em.” 

Bill gazed for a moment at Boggs in wonder 
and then introduced himself. 

“Glad tuh, know yuh,” greeted Hell- 
Gate. ‘‘Yuh’re some scrapper. Jest like a 
wild cat droppin’ off’n a limb amongst a 


bunch ‘uh dawgs, an’ lightin’ all spraddled ! 


out fer fight.” 

“There’s one thing I want tuh know,” 
Bill told him. ‘‘What’d yuh run such a big 
risk in goin’ intuh that lodge again fer? 
What’d yuh want in there, an’ what took 
yuh so long?” 

“That reminds me,” grinned Boggs, dis- 
playing his snags.. 

Reaching into his jacket, he withdrew a 
small bundle. Untieing this, he disclosed 
two dried pieces of skin to which clung two 
tufts of hair. Immediately, his face fell. 

“Huh,” he exclaimed disappointedly, 
“both uh these yuhr scalps is Injun.”” Dis- 
gustedly, he threw them into the fire. “I 
made up my mind uh long time ago,” he 
continued, ‘‘tuh get my scalp back from them 
Blackfeet. I don’t want ’em gloatin’ over 
my ha’r. Besides, they didn’t earn it, seein’ 
as how I’m still alive. 

“Tt was some sort uh chief that nailed 
me an’ I hoped this warwhoop was the one. 
Well,” and he sighed regretfully, ‘that 
leaves me suthin’ tuh live fer, anyhow.” 
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sack, tore it open, and attacked the contents 
with relish, pawing and scattering regard- 
lessly. 

The sight was too much for Socksey. For- 
getting fear in his indignation, he let fly a 
rock. It was well aimed. The animal 
jumped with a surprised “‘ Wuff!” 

“‘Get out of that!” yelled Socksey angrily. 
“Get out of that!” He flung. another 
stone. 

““Wuff!” snorted the bear again like a 
frightened pig, and made off with astonishing 
agility for so clumsy appearing a creature. 

Dropping tp the ground, Socksey sent rock 
after rock hurtling after him, accompanied 
by hair-raising roars and yells. 

“T bet he doesn’t come back here again!” 
he growled belligerently, listening to the 
crashing flight of the terrified Bruin. “The 
big coward!” 

Feeling competent now to battle single- 
handed a whole army of bears, he set about 
repairing the damage, lighted the fire, and 
got himself a victor’s supper, expecting any 
minute to hear Kink and Uncle Homer re- 
turning. What a story he would have to 
tell! 

With the setting in of night he began to 
grow anxious over their prolonged absence. 
The solemn silence of the forest, the creeping 
chill of evening, the lonely roar of water, 
drew heavily on his stock of courage. He 
tried whistling to keep it up, but it didn’t 
sound right, and he stopped. The fire burned 
low, and he was afraid to venture into the 
dark for more wood. Why didn’t they 
come? 

Something moved out there in the deeper 
shadows. An unpleasant thrill tingled 
through the lone watcher. Then the some- 
thing crept out into the light. It looked 
like a big rat with a hairy tail. Much re- 
lieved that it was nothing larger, Socksey 
watched it curiously. It rummaged about 
boldly, paying not the slightest attention to 
him. “The nerve of it!” marveled he. “It 
isn’t a bit afraid.” Then it came to the 
only remaining spoon. Investigating it 
briefly, it picked it up, and started away 
with it. 

“A pack-rat!” thought Socksey instantly. 
The solution of the mystery of the vanished 
articles flashed upon him. “He packed 
them all off, and hid them! He’s taking 
this to the same place.” 

Very cautiously he rose to his feet, feeling 
for a stone, and stole after the four-footed 
thief. 

It seemed to disappear beside a big rock. 
Swiftly and silently Socksey tip-toed up, 
leaned over, and smashed down with his 
rock. There was a thud, a squeak, a sound 
of kicking. It needed no second missile. 
The rat lay dead, the spoon beside him. 
Just beyond was a dark hole under the rock. 

“Aha!” exulted Socksey. ‘‘That’s where 
they are!” 

He plugged the hole for the night, and fear- 
ing the darkness not at all now, gathered in 
an armful of wood, piled up the fire, rolled 
into his blanket, and went serenely to 
sleep. 

His surmise had been correct. In the 
morning he recovered not only all the 
cutlery, but Aldrich’s letter as well. He 
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could whistle now, and did so—shrilly and 
triumphantly. 

In an exalted frame of mind he roamed 
the better part of that day, purposely seek- 
ing further adventures; but met only a 
family of young grouse, wandering about 
like a flock of domestic chickens. With a 
club he managed to knock over two. This 
added the crowning touch to his elation. 
““Won’t Uncle Homer be surprised when I 
set him down to a grouse supper!” he re- 
flected. 

That they would return about that time 
he was so confident that he prepared his 
birds, had them in the pan, and the fire 
lighted, when he did indeed hear them 
coming not as expected, along the trail, but 
down the creek. 

“Hey!” he demanded at sight of them. 
‘““Where’ve you been all this time?” 

“Lost,” grinned Kink sheepishly. 

Uncle Homer promptly noted Socksey’s 
preparations. “Got supper going, eh? 
That’s fine; we’re about starved! What’s 
in the pan?” 

‘*Grouse.”’ 

‘‘What, grouse? Fine! Fine!” 

“And I chased off a bear, and found the 
spoons and the letter, and everything!” 
added Socksey proudly. 

“You’re the boy!” cried Uncle Homer, 
slapping him approvingly on the back. 
“Why, we’re in luck all round, just dripping 
with it!” 

Around the supper fire they discussed their 
adventures; Uncle Homer dwelling particu- 
larly upon the expedient of following the 
creek down. “It’s the one certain way out, 
if you’re lost,” he stated. “It never fails to 
land you somewhere; it’s simply got to!” 

Draining his coffee cup, and settling back, 
he picked up Aldrich’s letter. ‘Well, I sup- 
pose we might as well see what Jimmy 
Aldrich thinks he’s fixed up to stump us,” 
he laughed. Slitting the envelope, he drew 
out first a folded letter. It ran: 


My Dear Homer:—Enclosed is the device 
you are to use—the acme of simplicity, as 
you will see. A map to be employed in 
connection therewith accompanies it. When 
the stipulated two weeks are up, and you 
have not returned, I shall take great pleasure 
in withdrawing the deposited $2,000, and 
with it celebrating your defeat. Socksey’s 
eye will receive due attention later. Kink’s 
forfeit, while less painful physically, will be 
a more lasting remembrance of our little 
wager. Cheer up; the worst is coming. 

Yours in anticipation, 
James ALpRICH. 


“Rot!” scoffed Uncle Homer derisively. 
“thinks he’s rubbing it in, does he? He'll 
laugh out of the other side of his mouth, 
before we are done with him!” He tossed 
the letter contemptuously aside. “Now 
let’s have a look at this marvelously simple 
and mysterious device of his!” 


He shook the envelope, and another folded | f 
paper, and a little flat packet dropped out. | 
Unfolding the wrappings of this latter, there 
was disclosed to view—a shiny, red horse- | 


shoe magnet! 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for August) 
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‘‘What was that?” gasped Rodney. 

Captain Tuckaberry was on his knees now, 
peering over the bow. ‘An _ explosion, 
that’s what that was! Some vessel out there, 
an’ not so fur out neither! Give her a leetle 
turn te-port, lad, just a leetle turn.” 


RODNEY swung the wheel, and the prow 
of the dory dug into a wave and came 
up dripping. 

The fisherman crept back close to the 
engine. ‘‘A vessel out there, an’ she’s afire 
sure’s my name’s Nate Tuckaberry! I reckon 
’twas a boiler we heard go up—an’ mebbe 
the’s another to follow it——” 

With lips parted and trembling, Rodney 
continued to peer into the mist. The odor 
of wood smoke was heavier, more pungent; 
he even fancied he could see the smoke 
drifting with the fine particles of moisture. 
He glanced apprehensively at his companion. 
The captain’s brows were contracted as he 
strained to pierce the fog. 

The smoke increased. He could see it 
plainly now. A few minutes later, above the 
noise of the exhaust, he heard a faint crack- 
ling. Then a puff of wind thinned the fog, 
and at the same instant a dull orange glow ap- 
peared off the starboard bow—a patch of fire 
that seemed almost on a level with the water. 

“There she is!” cried the captain. “A 
schooner—auxil’ry engine——” 

And before the fog closed in again, Rodney 
had a glimpse of mast and spars and a dark 
hull-wreathed in smoke, with a broad tongue 
of flame licking upward amidships. So fleet- 
ing was the glimpse that it left him with 
a queer feeling of unreality. 

“Ye see that?” cried Captain Tuckaberry. 
“A schooner, an’ she’s doomed, she is! Gad! 
I hope all hands got safe away in the boats! 
I hope that explosion didn’t ” His voice 
trailed off, and he remained staring into space. 

A few minutes later another puff of wind 
partly cleared the fog, and the burning vessel 
seemed to leap toward them, standing out 
for an instant clear-cut against the water. 
With white face straining over the wheel, 
Rodney saw dark figures moving in jerky 
impulses on the after part of the deck. He 
noted the tongue of flame darting through 
a billowing mass of black smoke. The wind 
rolled the smoke forward, pushing it slowly 
along close to the deck. Then the fog 
thickened again, and he was aware only of 
the crackling that he had heard before, 
louder now like a harsh roar. 

“Ye see that?” Captain Tuckaberry cried 
again. “Make fer the stern, Rodney—to 
win’ard. The’s men aboard her. Tarnation. 
What’s happened to the life-boats?” 

Rodney swung the wheel. The dory rose 
and fell, drawing nearer and nearer. Pres- 
ently he heard the sound of voices, hoarse 
shouts mingled with the scraping and bang- 
ing of wood. Then he caught 


Three Points of Honor 
(Continued from page 19) 


Rodney’s alarm increased. With the 
thought of the fire raging amidships, it 
seemed to him that at any second it must 
reach the gasoline. As in a nightmare he saw 
the men of the Falcon begin to lower them- 
selves one after another into the dory, lean, 
smoke-blackened seamen with the look of 
death in their eyes. 

“Six o’ ye,’’ observed the old fisherman, 
staring hard at them when they were huddled 
in the small boat. ‘Thought the’ was more. 
Where’s yer cap’n?” 

“‘He’s still aboard,” a man replied. 

“Tarnation!” cried Captain Tuckaberry, 
= at his whiskers. ‘‘What’s he do- 
in’ ” 


At that moment a burly, red-faced man 
in a blue coat appeared on the deck above. 
“Ts Dick down there? Is my boy there?” 
he demanded, squinting with blood-shot eyes 
in the smoke and fog. 

The seamen looked questioningly from one 
to another. “No, cap’n, he ain’t here,” 
some one replied. 

The man on deck continued to squint 
downward as if in disbelief. Then suddenly 
whirling, he darted away from the rail. 

The men in the dory stared at one another. 
“Last I see Dick, he was twixt me an’ the 
cabin,” one of them muttered. 

The small boat rocked and pitched. The 
smoke grew thicker, the crackling of the fire 
louder. A piece of timber somewhere for- 
ward fell with a heavy crash. 

“We ought t’ get out o’ here!” said a voice. 
“‘First ’twas fire. Then the boiler blowed. 
Next it’ll be that tank o’ gasoline!” 

Silence followed the remark. The dory 
rose and fell, rose and fell, and the seamen 
continued to stare at one another, now and 
then casting anxious glances upward toward 
the overhanging stern. 


ODNEY mopped the sweat from his 
forehead. His feeling of faintness had 
left him, but his whole body was trembling. 
He could not keep his thoughts from that 
tank of gasoline. His breathing was quick 
and labored as he gazed upward toward the 
deck on the Falcon. What was happening up 
there? Where was the captain’s boy? And 
where was the captain? 

The old fisherman suddenly cupped his 
hands and shouted. Several of the seamen 
shouted also. There was no response. 

“Ts’y,” cried one of the men agrily, “we'll 
all of us get blowed to scraps if we wait much 
bloomin’ longer!” 


With an impulsive movement Rodney 
stretched out his hand and seized the dangling 
rope. 
“What ye about?” demanded Captain 
Tuckaberry. 

“T’'ll see what’s happened to them,” was 
the reply, and with a jump Rodney started 
up the rope. 

The fisherman shouted something after 
him, but Rodney did not catch the words. 
Panting, he grasped the rail and drew his 
body over it to the deck. A slow-moving 
wave of warm smoke poured into his face. He 
closed his eyes and waited on hands and knees 
until the air felt cooler, clearer. 

When he opened his eyes again, the tears 
streamed down his face. He peered forward, 
blinking rapidly, At first all he could see was 
smoke, choking, biting, stinging black smoke, 
that hid everything. He rose to his feet on 
the sloping deck and took several cautious 
steps, going to his knees again when he 
stumbled over a heavy object, part of a crude 
life raft that the crew had been building when 
the dory arrived. The smoke cleared a little, 
and he had a glimpse of the cabin; flames 
were playing about one side of it, smoke was 
pouring out of the open door. 

He rose and started forward again, almost 
falling a second time as the deck gave a sud- 
den lurch under his feet. With legs braced, 
he paused and peered about him. He tried to 
shout, but his effort ended in a choking cough. 
He could still see the cabin, very dimly now, 
and he made his way toward it. The breeze 
was at his back, but it was not strong enough 
to sweep away the smoke; and as he advanced 
he was aware of successive waves of heat that 
reached him whenever the breeze slackened. 

He was perhaps a dozen yards from the 
cabin and on the point of turning back, when 
he saw a bulky figure lurch out of the door- 
way, stagger to one side and collapse on the 
deck. Rodney ran to him, fighting the 
smoke. He seized the man by the shoulders 
and dragged him toward the stern. 

A stronger puff of wind cleared the smoke 
temporarily from the after part of the vessel. 
The man opened his eyes. He struggled to 
his knee, coughing and gasping. ‘ Dick— 
he’s in there—in the cabin—” He suddenly 
choked and slumped forward, clawing at his 
throat; but he roused again in a few seconds. 
“‘Dick—he went to fetch——” 

The deck lurched again, and Rodney stag- 
gered several feet from the prostrate seaman; 
but the voice followed him: ‘‘ Dick—my boy 
—he’s in the cabin——” 





sight of the schooner again, 





so close that with a startled 
cry he cut off the motor. He 
saw now that she had a sharp 
list to starboard, so sharp that 
the men on the deck had to 
brace their legs in order to 
stand erect. They shouted 
and beckoned as the small 
boat drifted toward the 
stern. He counted eight of 
them. 

When the dory was half a 
score of yards from the vessel, 
one of the men tossed a line. 
It smacked across the gunwales, 
and Captain Tuckaberry seized 
it and made it fast. 

“What name?” the fisher- 
man bellowed between his 
hands. 

“The Falcon o’ Liverpool,” 
came the reply. 

““Where’s yer life-boats?” 

“Damaged,” replied the 
same voice. “For God’s sake, 
don’t delay! There’sa hundred 
gallon tank o’ gasoline b’low 
decks!” 

Rodney felt his scalp prickle. 
He was aware of a sudden 
faintness as the men aboard 
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There was something heart-rending in the 
choking utterance. Rodney clenched his 
fists. His lips formed half a dozen incoherent, 
a words. Then with arms raised 
before his face, he started for the cabin 


again. 

A few feet from the doorway he hesitated, 
urged by a strong impulse to turn back. 
Then swift came the thought of the Falcon’s 
captain again, of the anguish and appeal in 
his voice. Rodney jerked his sou’wester 
farther down over his eyes and, lowering his 
head, plunged into the smoke that poured 
from the doorway. 

A blanket of heat seemed to close round 
him. He held his breath and groped about, 
reaching forth this way and that. Some- 
thing seared his hand. The shock made him 
take a breath, and he staggered to one side, 
overturning a chair, and went to his knees, 
gasping, half-choking. He began to crawl 
forward, fighting down a desire to open his 
mouth. A roar of sound filled his ears, and 
little white lights seemed to dance before his 
tight-shut eyes. 

At last he took another breath; the air was 
clearer at the bottom of the room, but there 
was smoke in it—hot smoke that stung his 
throat. He continued to crawl forward, 
reaching, groping, pushing at objects in his 
way. His temples were throbbing now as if 
the arteries would burst, and it was as if a 
great weight were pressing against his chest, 
forcing him to exert all his strength to crawl 
a few inches. Voices seemed to be ringing 
in his hears—strange confused voices that 
came from a vast distance. 

Suddenly his stretching fingers fumbled 
against something soft. They closed on it, 
moved along it until one hand touched a 
shoe. In spite of the pain in his throat and 
chest, he felt a vague sense of satisfaction, 
of triumph. He had found Dick! Clutching 
the boy’s ankle, he half-rose and began to 
back toward the door, dragging the inert 
body. But once more he had to breathe that 
hot, smoke-laden air. It made his head reel, 
and he went to his knees again, feeling as if 
he were about to faint. He shook his head 
from side to side in an effort to clear it. He 
opened his eyes, but had to close them at 
once. The roar was louder in his ears now, a 
roar like that of the sea in a storm, and still 
the voices seemed to be calling from a vast 
distance. 


H* began again to drag the boy back- 
ward—a jerk, a pause, then another jerk. 

He wondered if there were any life left in the 
body. He wondered if he were moving in the 
right direction. The thought that he might 
not be able to find the doorway sent him into 
a momentary panic. But he forced the fear 
from his mind. A jerk, a pause, then an- 
other jerk. The slope of the floor made him 
suddenly realize that the door- 
way must be behind him, and 
the thought heartened ‘him. 
Gasping and choking, he in- 
creased his efforts. A jerk, a 
pause, then another jerk, it 
seemed that he must go on 
in that way until his strength 
failed and he pitched forward, 
inert, upon the body that he 
was ‘draggin gging. Each time he 
jerked at it he felt that it 
became heavier, harder to 
Yes, his strength was 


move. 
faili 

A rush of cool air struck his 
back, and the voices that he 
had been hearing grew suddenly 
louder. He opened his eyes in 
gray smoke. Hands closed on 
his arms, and he heard Captain 
Tuckaberry shout: ‘Let go his 
leg, lad!” 

Rodney’s fingers loosened on 
the boy’s ankle, and he allowed 
himself to be dragged backward 
and to one side. In the com- 
paratively clear air of the deck 
he breathed deeply as if he never 
could get enough of it. 

“Can ye stand up?” said the 
voice of a seaman. 

Rodney nodded his head, 


oe 
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the Falcon hauled at the line. 
In a few moments the dory 
was under the broad siern. He 
stood up and grasped the gun- 
wale, elinging to it with cold 
fingers. Smoke and fog drifted 
thick about him. His eyes 
smarted. His legs wabbled 
under him. 

“Git aboard!” he heard Cap- 
tain Tuckaberry shout in a 
high-pitched voice. 
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feeling that to try to speak 
would be torture to his burning 
throat. He pushed himself 
slowly to his feet, spreading 
them wide apart on the sloping 
deck. He took a few steps 
away from the cabin, vaguely 
aware of dark forms bending 
over another there where the 
smoke was thickest. 
(To be concluded in Boys’ LIFE 
for August) 
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